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More’s the Pity 


FOR THE WOMAN 
who DOESN'T use 
a Soap Powder 
FOR THE WOMAN 
who always USES 
a Harmful Sort 
FOR THE WOMAN 
Tio BLO) tok Ole) o 


mortalities 


(THE ORIGINAL 
OY AN sae ot Oh) '2 B59) 


and does_not use 
it so as to get the 


LARGEST 
RESUL FS. 


ertti ettajoln 
ays 


Réad the Directions 
(on each Package) and FOLLOW them. READ 


the label in front—be sure that your Soap Powder is 


PEARLINE 


You may be using one of the many imitations which 
unscrupulous grocers tell you (and it's false) is 


When you begin to know you have it, you are 
beginning to lose it. Your digestion, | mean. 

News from it is always bad news. 
my food get the best of me. 

I get the best of food. 


Pettizo 


ALL WHEAT 


I never let 


I eat 


ohn 


GOOD TO EAT 


‘Just as good as Fear 


p.S. —Pettijohn is the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but the wheat. 
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The W.B. a Corset is a we - of all the right theories of |The W. B. Nuform is fairly high busted and defines the waist into go eeha o 
proper corset support. Made in so many styles—at se many prices—that without the necessity of tight lacing. @ Most noteworthy are the REVERS 

‘ : ee GORE NUFORMS, an exclusive feature in W. B. Corsets, particularly recom- 
— a of any physique “— find a properly fitting model, at any deal- mended to women of pronounced figure. Built ona principle new to corset craft 
er’s. Four corsets typical of this great assortment are. illustrated above. 


NUFORM 406 Stout Model—Made with high bust 
and deep “ip with unboned apron extension especially re- 
Straining «ver-fleshiness around the hips and allowing 
perfect freedom of action. Made of white or drab coutil 
an! white batiste. Trimmed with lace, baby ribbon and 
satin bow. Hose supporters side and front. Sizes 19 to 30. 
PRICE $1.50. Better qualities at $2 and §3. 


NUFORM 420 Reverse Gore Model — For aver- 
aye and well developed figures. Has the new high bust 
and pronounced nip at wais} and flattening effect over 
hip and abdomen. Mace of ?an excellent quality of im- 
ported white coutil and batisic. Trimmed with lace and 
ribbon. Sizes 19 to 30. PRIG: $2.50. Also made at $1, 
$1.50, $2 and $3. 


All of these models, as well as numerous other styles in Nuform Corsets, may be found 


at your retailer’s. 


If you cannot obtain them mention dealer’s name andsend direct to 


with all the gores running backward, checking any tendency to overfleshiness. 
NUFORM 403 Average Model —Splendidly pro- NUFORM 738 Medium Model — Constructed sec- 


portioned and will fit perfectly nine out of ten figures. tionally, making the garment fit snugly at all points. Ac- 
Medium long above the waist, which it defines very clearly. centuates the waist. Bust moderately high—hips rather 
Made of coutil in white or drab and white batiste. Trimmed long. Made of imported white coutil and white batiste. 
with lace and babv ribbon. Hosesupporters front and side. Trimmed with lace and ribbon. Hose supporters front and 
Sizes 18 to 30. PRICE $1. ry Sizes 18 to 30. CE $2. Also made at $1, $1.50 

‘ and $3. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Mfrs., 377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A Special Word to Subscribers The Price of THE JOURNAL 
By subscription: One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents a 


b J 
HEN you receive notice that your subscription has H a ADI FS HOM s JOU RNAL year, postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska 


one renee at ones. using the blank bmg Registered in United States Patent Office eae —, Rico, | naar vs and - ann pend and 
in your final copy. ometimes a subscriber who : iilippine Islands. ingle copies: cents each. 
has aueate renewed al receive this blank. That does In Foreign Countries in the Setpenaitenes Postal Union 
not mean that the renewal has not been received. We other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid 
begin to pack in mail bags two weeks or more before mail- per year, 8 shillings 4 pence, payable by international 
ing, and the renewal may have reached us after the copy money order ($2.00 in American money); Single 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting copies, 10 pence each (20 cents in American money). 


change of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 0 . 
“ah gt ur Branch Offices 
If your subscription expires with this issue your re- {For aclvertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


newal must reach us before the tenth of April to : 

avoid missing the next issue. We cannot begin sub- New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should use Bostow_: Barristers Hall Burrato: 834 Ellicott Sq. 
Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C.H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


Copyright, 1906 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved 
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Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
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need not be devoid of gratitude. And where 

gratitude is felt, why should it not be expressed? 
(Too often it is left unexpressed.) At least, we feel 
a very deep sense of gratitude to our friends, and we 
want to say a ‘‘ thank you!”’ 


A BUSINESS NEED NOT ALL BE HARD. It certainly 


WHAT FOR, YOU ASK? Because of your unqual- 
ified support of almost everything we do. For 
instance, we increased the price of single copies of 
our magazine to fifteen cents, and the subscription 
price to one dollar and twenty-five cents a year. 
You would have been perfectly justified if you had 
felt that you couldn’t follow us at the new prices, 
although, of course, we went to the higher rates sim- 
ply because we were forced to do so owing to the in- 
creased cost of materials and manufacture. But you 
stayed with us. Yuu evidently believed we were 
honest in the necessity we felt in the increases: you 
apparently felt the magazine was worth the new 
prices, and you remained. Not only that, but you 
induced others to join with you, until where we had 
a million one hundred thousand actual buyers and 
subscribers a year ago, now we have 


A Million and Three Hundred Thousand 


And we cannot resist the temptation to put the 
splendid result on a line by itself. Two hundred 
thousand more in a year, and at increased prices! 
Does a ‘‘ thank you’’ seem so out of place? 


WE LIKE THE LARGER CIRCULATION, of course. 
But what we like as well, if not better, is the spirit 
and confidence back of it. If that spirit were simply 
implied we might be mistaken in our interpretation 
of it. But it is expressed —expressed in that frank 
and warm-hearted manner that is so characteristic 
of THE JOURNAL’S readers. Hundreds of such ex- 
pressions have recently come to us unsought, and 
~e should iadeed be lacking in common gratitude if 
iy id_not-feel greteful, and heartily grateful, for 


tyes. / your guod words, and in putting those words 


“yto action! 


ANOTHER THING: We asked you to help us save 
Niagara Falls by writing to the President and to 
Earl Grey. You did it, and how you did it! The 
President, in particular, knows. Thousands of 
letters came to him. Of course, the result you 
know, and if the Falls of Niagara are saved, as at 
this writing it looks as if they would be, no body of 
men and women can more truthfully take the credit 
to themselves than can the readers of this magazine! 
That’s worth any magazine’s ‘‘ thank you! ”’ 


WE CALLED UPON YOU LAST MONTH to help us 
in the ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ matter by seeing that the 
Legislative Bill we submitted to you should be in- 
troduced, and although we are writing before the 
full results are known the indications are that you 
have again responded, and with a will. Of course, 
there is more to be done here, and your part is not 
all done. But the initial move 
on your part was a mighty one, 
and that is all we have thus far 


Veenmnsies 
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THE MAKERS OF THE PATTERNS, The Home Pattern 
Company, of New York, have sold a dozen or more 
to every one that we sold, through the 1500 odd 
agencies they have established in the cities through- 
out the country, until now the words, ‘‘ THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL Patterns,’’ are blazoned forth from 
the windows and counters and in the advertisements 
of some of the largest dry-goods houses in America. 
This is a marvelous showing for a year’s work if 
one stops to consider how firmly implanted had 
become other patterns in the minds of merchants and 
customers for the past fifty years—and good pat- 
terns, too. It wasn’t that we had to meet a proposi- 
tion of bad or faulty patterns: we had to show better 
than good patterns to make our way. 


SUCCESS HAS STAMPED THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL Patterns, and you have stamped that word 
on them in such a way that what we frankly said 
to you at the start was an experiment has now be- 
come an assured fact and an integral and important 
part of our business. The result is a contract with 
The Home Pattern Company for the exclusive mak- 
ing of all our fashion and needlework patterns for 
a period of twenty-five years. This company will 
push the establishment of pattern agencies into every 
city, town and village throughout the country, so that 
you can secure a JOURNAL pattern in your own place 
of residence. Meanwhile, THE JOURNAL will con- 
tinue to furnish you direct by mail with any pattern 
you want, where you cannot get it from any dealer. 


NOW, SUCH WILLING AND HEARTY COOPERATION 
in the plans and ideas of a magazine, by its readers, 
is mighty encouraging. Nor is it usual. Often the 
only personal contact that exists between a magazine 
and, its readers is the sending of a subscription on 
the part of the reader and an acknowledgment of it 
on the part of the magazine. But THE JOURNAL'S 
relations with its readers have always extended 
beyond the mere money point, and never were those 
relations, it seers to us, so close as they are todiy. 
And we rejoice at this constant growing together. 
It means extra work, of course, to read and answer 
the thousands of letters a year which such relations 
bring to us, but somehow this is work that isn’t 
work, or that doesn’t seem like work. It takes off 
the hard edge of a business day to find in the maila 
pleasant personal letter written with no other motive 
than to tell us what a good magazine we are making, 
and how much the writer enjoys it. 


SO, AS YOU HAVE THANKED US and sent a pleasant 
word to us, we now thank you for all that you have 
been to us in the past in our business life. It has 
meant much to us, and if you think, as you say, that 
we are making a better magazine than ever, it is 
largely due to the fact that you stand behind us in 
such a magnificent way. It makes us work in a 
sense harder, but at the same time easier, and we 
can do more with your splendid patronage back of 
us. 





OF COURSE WE DO NOT MEAN TO IMPLY that it 
is all a chorus of praise that we receive. Criticism 
is mixed in with it, and criticism is what we wel- 
come as much as praise, if not really more, because 
honest and intelligent criticism is so hard to get. 
Some criticism is of this helpful sort: tremendously 
helpful in fact; some of it is not. Some folks criti- 
cise without stopping to think that we may have just 
as good a reason for putting an article in the maga- 
zine as they feel for wishing it had been left out. 
Not that we think ourselves infallible, not for a 
minute. We make mistakes, of course, and no one 
can more keenly regret an honest mistake when we 
make it than we do. But editors are human just 
like other folks, and it is human to err. 


THE WAY OUR READERS MEET these mistakes is 
something that is particularly gratifyingtous. Too 
leniently and too kindly, often, you overlook them 
altogether, and when you do point the finger to them 
it is almost invariably the finger of kindly patience. 
If this isn’t practicing the Golden Rule we don’t 
know what is. So, for your indulgent patience with 
our mistakes, we are as grateful as for your word 
of praise and support, if not more so. So, while we 
thank you, our part is, after all, to deserve and 
justify your magnificent support so far as we can 
by making the magazine better and better, and 
having it stand for the best purpose and the highest 
ideals. The wish and determination on our part 
are here, and the love of work and the belief in 
that work, and that combination generally makes for 
the best effort, at least. Whether you will continue 
to think that effort and its results deserve your pat- 
ronage remains, of course, for you to decide. This 
we can only earn, not ask. But what we do ask is 
that you continue to give us your sympathetic sup- 
port and help. Never hesitate to write us, whether 
you agree or disagree with what we are doing. 
Tell us, and tell us why, so that we may the more 
intelligently see your point of view. If you feel 
that we are not going right in some special direc 
tion, tell us: say why, and what you would do. If 
you think a certain writer could write on some sub- 
ject that we have overlooked, point us the way. If 
you see a lack in the completeness we are striving 
for, indicate it to us. If you think a department 
is not as strong as you think it might be, tell us. 


THERE ISAN OPEN DOOR here in this office: open 
to all, and wide open, too. All are welcome and 
are made so. It is never any trouble to open, read 
or answer a letter so long as it says something. So, 
with thanks for your letters and codperation of the 
past, which have shown us the way and made us 
what we are, we ask and hope for their continuance. 
The doors of our offices, our minds and our hearts 
are all and ever open to you! 


THE JOSEF HOFMANN AWARDS. Through a re- 
grettable delay and the prodigious work involved, 
we find it impossible to announce the awards in 

the Josef Hofmann competition 
for instrumental compositions, 





time to know. We shall be 
greatly mistaken, however, if 
the results in this matter do 
not even outstrip the Niagara 
achievement! Where we have 
worked and fought, as we have 
dotfe with this ‘‘ patent-medi- 
cine’’ question for the past two 
years, it is the greatest kind 
of a gratification to find that 
our readers were so heartily 
back of us. It is mighty 
creditable, and we are grateful! 


A YEAR HAS NOW:‘GONE BY 
since we put our fashion pat- 
terns before you. True, we 
believed in them, and felt that 
we had not only as good a pat- 
tern as there was in the market, 
but really a better one. Still, 
you might have differed from 
us in your opinion. At least, 
you paid our word the compli- 
ment of trying the patterns. 
And the result? Where we 
hoped, at the outside, to sell 
100,000 patterns the first year, 
we have sold upward of a 
quarter of a million, and that 
is only through the magazine 
direct to you—the channel of 
the smallest output, as a mat- 


be helpful. 





isn’t a good criticism. 


$75 for Writing to Us 


We haven't looked at THE JOURNAL through your eyes for a long time: a year 
or two. Will you give us this chance now? That is, will you tell us: 


First: What one particular article or department you 


like most in this issue, and why; 


Second: What one particular article or department 


you like least, and why; 


Third: What one thing you would like to see in the 


magazine that isn’t in it now. 


But in seventy-five words, please—not more, preferably fewer. 


For the best letter we will pay . ‘ 
For the second best we will pay > 
For the third best we will pay . 

For the five next best letters we will 


Making in all for eight letters 


Send your letters so that they will reach us on or before March 10. This is 
absolutely necessary to compete for the awaids offered. 


Address MR. BOK’S QUESTION EOX 


Be explicit and 
Don’t say you don’t like a thing ‘‘ because it doesn’t interest me’’: that 
It is when you know about a thing or like it, and it doesn’t 
come up to your expectations: that is a good criticism—that is, if you say why it 
doesn't. So look over this number carefully and write us explicitly. 


$25 desires of hundreds of our 
‘ 15 readers who will wish an extra 
10 copy of this painting, in colors, 
pay $5 each, 25 
. $75 exactly as is the cover, with 


We hope, however, to an- 
nounce the awards in the next 
(April) issue of THE JOURNAL, 
or in the number for May at 
the latest. 


THE TAYLOR COVER this 
month. Our readers have so 
frequently expressed a desire to 
see Mr. W. L. Taylor’s paint- 
ings in their original colors that 
we present his latest interpre- 
tation of the Psalms as a cover 
design on this issue, in its 
original colors as painted by 
the artist, as well as in its 
black and white reproduction 
on page 5. The beauty of 
Mr. Taylor’s poetic conception 
of the passage in the 121st Psalin 
needs, we feel, no comment: 
its wonderful appeal will tell 
its own story. To meet the 


we have printed a special 
edition of separate copies, 


the printing of the title, etc., 
retained, but with no adver- 
tisement on the back. Copies 
will be sent, while the edition 
lasts, for 10 cents each, postage 
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free, mailed in a strong tube. 
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Will Vou Sell Me? 


A Page of Careful Alaswers lo Questions that are Asked ds 








The Clearest Form of Music 


Why is listening frequently to the playing of 
string quartettes recommended as a means of cul- 
tivating the understanding of music? 

ee 


Because the string quartette is the clearest and 
least confusing form of music. ‘The four instru- 
ments being similar in tone quality, the melody 
is easily followed as it moves from one voice to 
the other. There is no glare of rich orchestral 
color to dazzle the mental vision. Again, all 
modern music is conceived with a basis of chord 
harmony, and this harmony is fundamentally in 
four tones. Ina string quartette, where the first 
violin is the soprano, the second violin the con 
tralto, the viola the tenor, and the ’cello the bass, 
the harmony is perfectly clear to the inexperienced 
hearer. In addition to all this some of the great- 

. est works of the greatest masters are in the string 
quartette form. To study string quartettes is like 
studying drawing before attempting painting. 
Good writing for the string quartette is the basis 
of orchestral effect. W. J. H. 


Can “ Skyscrapers” be Made Beautiful? 


I am told that the new business buildings 
called ‘‘ skyscrapers’’ can never be made archi- 
tecturally beautiful. Is that true? 


No; because some of them /Aave been made 
beautiful. The ‘‘ New York Times’’ Building 
is a success both commercially and esthetically; 
and there are several hotels and apartment-houses 
that are distinctly good. Even the much-abused 
‘* Flatiron’ is not so bad. The problem is new, 
and the chance for the architect to invent some 
original design to meet it is as great today as ever 
in the world's history. The opportunity is there; 
the man is wanted — that’s all. Fo hee Ose 


How the Sandwich Got Its Name 


I would like to know how the sandwich was 
named. W. D. 


It was named after John Montagu, Earl of 
Sandwich, who on one occasion, not wishing to 
leave his place at the gaming-table, called a 
waiter and ordered some slices of bread with ham 
between them to be brought to him so that he 
could go on playing without interruption. He 
was born in 1718 and died in 1792, and became 
famous as the inventor of sandwiches about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. F. B.W. 


The Fastest Flying Bird 


What bird flies the fastest and what is the record 
number of miles in an hour ? W.R.C. 


The fastest bird that Hies is believed by ornith- 
ological authorities to be the frigate-bird, a large 
tropical sea-bird, whose speed, it is said, consider- 
ably exceeds one hundred miles an hour. This 
bird flies so rapidly that when flying-fish leap out 
of the water it catches them in the air. It is also 
capable of long-sustained flight at its high rate of 
speed. On land, the humming-bird is considered 
one of the very fastest, and it is believed that it 
can attain a speed exceeding one hundred miles 
an hour, and a wild duck, when once in full flight, 
is almost as swift. The duck-hawk also can make 
dashes of almost incredible speed. 


Wherein Soprano and Contralto Differ 


Is the difference between a soprano and a con- 
tralto voice one of compass or quality? 
mn. &. j. 
Usually both differences are present, but when 
there is only one it must be the quality that de- 
cides. The normal compass of a soprano voice is 
from three to five notes higher than that of the 
contralto, while the latter will extend downward 
about three tones farther than the former. But 
some contraltos can sing up to the G above the 
staff or even to A, while many pure sopranos can 
go no higher than that. Similarly there are 
barytones who can sing high A-flat, and many un- 
mistakable tenors who cannot rise above that 
note. But the difference in quality between a 
true tenor and a true barytone is unmistakable, 
and so is that between a soprano and a contralto. 
W. J. H. 


Why Panama Hats are Expensive 
Why are. Panama hats so expensive? 
F. M. D. 


It is the closeness and difficulty of the work that 
makes the Panama hat costly; first, because perfect 
hats are hard to obtain, and then because it takes 
so long to make them. Owing to the fact that 
every fibre must be kept thoroughly moist to be 
pliable, the work can be carried on only between 
the hours of midhight and seven in the morning, 
when the air is humid. The Indian weaver first 
takes the straw, selecting it fibre by fibre. Then, 
with his little finger or his thumb, he slices it into 
smaller fibres, running down the whole length of 
the grass until he has a bundle of threads each 
four or five feet long. This accomplished he 
braids sixteen or twenty fibres together, interlac- 
ing them at their middle. After that, all he has 
to do is to braid, to keep on braiding, braiding, 
from midnight to morn, adding another fibre at 
every turn until the task is finished. 


The Earmarks of Bad Pictures 


Are a smooth surface and much elaboration of 
detail necessary to a good picture? Did not 
Raphael have them in his pictures ? RENS. 


No; they are usually the accompaniments of a 
bad picture. Raphael in his early work showed 
them, but his pictures were good not by virtue of 
them, but in spite of them. The great painters 
— Titian, Velasquez, Hals, Rembrandt, Rubens 
—all worked with broad brushes, worked easily 
and freely, keeping details subordinate to the 
larger features of structure. The best painters 
of the present day do the same thing. 

7.4.9; 2. 


A King Who Became a Beggar 
I once heard somewhere of a King who had to 
beg for his bread; was it fact or fiction? 
K. B. B. 


It was fact; the King you heard about was 
doubtless the Emperor Frederick IV of Germany, 
a weak, indolent and superstitious monarch, who 
remained indifferent even when his subjects re- 
volted, and was declared at one time to have been 
reduced to beggary. F. B. W. 
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The Difference in Painting Methods 


Will you explain the difference between pictures 
painted in oils, in water-colors and in pastels? 
READER. 
It is a difference only in the medium or vehicle 
employed. The pigment is mixed with oil in the 
first, with water in the second, and with a gum- 
water and ground chalk in the third. Oils are 
usually employed to make pictures upon canvas, 
wood or metal; water-colors and pastels are drawn 
upon prepared papers—the water-color being 
used in wash form, and the pastel as a dry crayon. 
i Fe 


A Queen is a Mere Subject 
Am I right in the assumption that Queen 
Alexandra, of England, although Queen, is, in 
reality, merely a subject of the King, amenable to 
laws the same as any subject is? S. C. 


Yes; a curious limitation of the powers of a 
King is the fact that his wife, though a Queen, is 
in the eyes of the law a mere subject. lt would, 
it is true, be high treason to attempt to kill her, 
but if she should commit any offense against the 
laws of the country she might be brought into 
court like any ordinary person, and, if convicted 
of an offense, fined or even imprisoned. 


Is There Melody in Bach’s Music ? 


Many people say there is no melody in the 
music of Bach. Is that true? A.C.N. 


These people have a narrow conception of mel- 
ody, and are continually looking for only one kind. 
They have formed their ideas of melody on what 
is called the song form — that is, the form em- 
ployed in operatic airs and popular ballads. A 
very brief study of Beethoven’s symphonies will 
convince any one that he does not use melodies 
ot this shape, but builds them in a more complex 
pattern, much more extended. So, too, Bach has 
another variety, in which the melody is generally 
constructed so that it can be worked out on the 
fugal plan, which means that different parts of it 
can be played together and with beautiful har- 
monic results. Bach’s melodies usually contain 
many more notes than a common song melody, 
and to listen to them one must be prepared to ex- 
tend his view, to employ a larger mental grasp. 
To go from song to Bach is like turning from the 
sonnet of Shakespeare to the epic of Milton. 

W. J. H. 


What Impressionists Stand for in Art 


Will you explain who are the impressionists in 
painting, and what they stand for ? CAREW. 


It is the name (originally attached in ridicule) 
to a group of painters headed by Claude Monet, 
the French landscape painter. Instead of con- 
tinuing the study of landscape as mere linear 
perspective they tried to paint it as light, air and 
color. That being an innovation in art they 
suffered after the manher of innovators. Their 
discoveries in light, color and colored shadows, 
and their technical methods, have had great influ- 
ence on the present-day schools of painting; and 
rightly so, for they are further advanced toward 
the truth of Nature than any of their predecessors. 

YAR ay oe «A 


How “ Yankee” Came to Be 
How did the word ‘‘ Yankee ”’ originate ? 
New ENGLANDER. 


The word ‘‘ Yankee” is derived from a Cherokee 
word, Eankke, which signifies coward and slave. 
This epithet of ‘‘Yankee’’ was bestowed upon 
the inhabitants of New England by the Virgin- 
ians for not assisting them in a war with the 
Cherokees. The term so started was carried into 
the Civil War. 


When Buying a Piano 


What are the principal things that an inexpe- 

rienced person should know in purchasing a piano ? 
A. D. W. 

The most important things are a singing tone, 
evenness of tone andagood action. A good piano 
may sometimes sound muffled at first, but on 
striking a key you should hear a good vibration, 
even at first, and this should improve with use. 
If the tone dies immediately and has little ring 
you will get little satisfaction from the instru- 
ment. On the other hand, a piano which is too 
sharp and brilliant at first often becomes ‘‘ tinny.’’ 
Notice also whether the bass and treble are evenly 
balanced, or whether the bass tones are heavy, 
the middle register dull, and the highest notes 
almost without musical tone. In a good piano 
bass and treble should both be resonant and full. 
The action should be firm and moderately stiff 
at first, as it wears easier. It should be even, all 
keys requiring the same pressure, and the keys 
should come back to position quickly when re- 
leased. 


What “Value” Means in a Picture 


I see the word “‘ value’’ used in criticism of 
pictures. What does it mean? STUDENT. 


It means specifically the quantity of light or 
dark that may be contained in a tone or shade. 
A sheepskin lying on the snow has less value (less 
light in it) than the snow; a lemon in a dish with 
oranges has more value (more light in it) than 
the oranges. The values in a picture are said to 
be “‘true’’ or ‘‘ false’’ as this relation of light 
and dark is properly maintained or otherwise. 
When they are true the picture holds together; 
when they are false the aérial perspective and the 
planes of the picture are hurt or destroyed. 

a Gi Fs 


If the Sun were to Go Out 


I recently heard this statement: ‘‘ If the sun 
were to go out at the present day it would be 
sixteen years before the inhabitants of the earth 
would know it.’’ Is this correct, and why should 
we not know it for sixteen years ? W. K. H. 


This is not correct. ‘The sun is a little more 
than 92,000,000 miles from the earth, and, as 
light travels 186,000 miles a second, it takes it 
about eight minutes and a quarter to reach the 
earth. If the sun were extinguished, therefore, 
we would know it eight minutes and a quarter 
after it happened. 


The First Play Performed in America 


What was the first play given in this country 
and when was it produced? THEATRE-GOER. 


It was ‘* The Merchant of Venice,’’ and was 
presented on September 5, 1752, at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, which was then the capital of 
the colony. One curious incident of the perform- 
ance was that Lewis Hallam, afterward one of the 
leading American actors for nearly fifty years, ap- 
peared for the first time in a minor part, but was 
so overcome with stage-fright that he could not 
speak a word, and finally walked off the stage in 
tears. The theatre was a wooden building so 
near the forest that the players shot wildfow] 
from the windows. The orchestra consisted of a 
single musician with a harpsichord. F. B. W. 


How to Frame Photographs 


I want to know the proper way to frame photo- 
graphs. Should they be framed like etchings, 
with a white mat or margin? cc. Vs me 


No. Frame them down to the black of the 
photograph so that no white shows. The best 
frame for the ordinary photograph is of dull 
ebonized wood, a half or quarter inch in width, 
and perfectly plain. Dark oak, or even light oak, 
if the photograph is light, will answer the same 
purpose. An etching is improved by a white 
margin, but a photograph is often rendered 
inetfective by it. EG. +, &- 


Classic and Romantic Music 


What is the difference between classic and 
romantic music ? W. B.S. 


The compositions of the great masters of the 
latter half of the eighteenth and the early part 
of the nineteenth centuries, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and their contemporaries, have stood 
the test of time, and so have come to be accepted 
as musical classics. The chief outward charac 
teristic of these works is their elaborately fashioned 
form. These writers almost invariably wrote in 
one form, that which is employed in the sonata 
and symphony, and they used that form in the 
quest after the highest musical beauty. Hence 
all compositions in which pure beauty of form and 
finish is manifestly the chief end are usually 
written in the classic form and are tabulated as 
classic music. The romantic composers, on the 
other hand, are those who have altered old forms 
or invented new ones, for the purpose of express- 
ing definite emotion or telling a story. The 
symphonic poem, or tone poem, as it is called, is 
one of the inventions of this school. Hence all 
music which aims at conveying a clear message 
from the composer to the hearer is called roman- 
tic. The leading classic masters were Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Among 
moderns Brahms adopted the classic form and 
style. Noted romantic composers were Liszt, 
Berlioz and Schubert; among more modern 
writers, Wagner and Richard Strauss may be 
mentioned. W. J. H. 


Why Illustrations Fail to Illustrate 


Why is it that modern magazine illustrations 


so often fail to ‘* illustrate’? —do, in fact, so 
often contradict the text they accompany ? 
DISGUSTED. 


(1) Because the illustrator finds it easier to 
dig pictures out of his head than out of the 
author’s text. (2) Because the illustrator wants 
no subservient position and thinks his pictures as 
important as the text. (3) Because almost all 
illustrators fall into mannerisms and repeat them- 
selves. Gibson gives us Gibson girls, Christy 
does Christy things, and Hutt does Hutt things 
—and would if they were illustrating Confucius 
or the Koran. (4) Because, in short, the illus- 
trator has only one point of view, whereas the 
books or articles he is asked to illustrate have 
many points of view, which he cannot or will not 
try to comprehend. 56. F. &. 


Answers to questions about music [signed ‘* W. J. H.”] will be written by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music 
Critic of ‘The New York Sun.’’) Those on art [signed “J. C. V. D.’’] will be written by Professor John C. 
Van Dyke, of Rutgers College. Answers to questions of general interest [signed ““F. B. W.’’] will be 
written by Mr..Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and so on. 

All questions must be sent, mo. to individual writers, but only to the Editors of ‘* Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer 


in print will be made. Where answers by mail are desired, postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of * Will You Tell Me?” The individual writers will confine their work to 


the printed page. { 
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Queen Wilhelmina Not Unhappy 


I see the report about Queen Wilhelmina’s un- 
happy married life is again revived. Is there 
really any truth to this report or tothose previously 
published ? ESTHER. 

None whatever, either now or at any previous 
time. The report now revived is as baseless of 
fact as were the previous reports, and we have the 
best authority for this statement. They are the 
fabrications of ‘‘ yellow journalism ” and purely 
so. As a matter of fact, we can go so far as to 
quote the words of the Queen’s own mother: 


* “ Wilhelmina is so happy with Prince Henry that 


one might almost say she is silly—she is so 
happy!”’ 


What Orchestration Really Means 
What is meant by “‘ orchestration”? B. E. 


The term “ orchestration ’’ is used to cover ina 
general way the distribution of musical ideas 
among the instruments of an orchestra. Whena 
composer sets out to write music for an orchestra 
he must determine how he will apportion the 
notes of which each chord consists, how he will 
balance the brass instruments against the wood- 
wind or the strings, how he will make the whole 
thing sound solid, rich and varied. The technics 
of this process are ‘‘ orchestration.’’ When a 
critic says of a composer that his orchestration is 
good he refers to his technical skill in making 
the best use of the body of instruments, collect- 
ively and individually. ‘‘ Orchestration’’ is fre- 
quently used incorrectly to signify the playing of 
an orchestra, but it means something altogether 
different. W. J. A. 


When was “Great Britain” So Called? 


How long has the name “‘ Great Britain’’ been 

in use to designate the United Kingdom ? 
mF 

Your impression that ‘‘ Great Britain ’’ denotes 
the United Kingdom is somewhat incorrect. 
‘*The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland” has been, since January 1, 1801, the 
official title of the political unity composed of 
England, Scotlandand Ireland. ‘‘ Great Britain” 
was formally adopted to designate England. and 
Scotland at the timé of their union in 1707, al- 
though as early as 1559 the name had been 
suggested in connection with the proposed union 
of the two countries; and very much earlier than 
this the name had often been used in poetry and 
fanciful writing. 


The Cost of a Painted Portrait 
Can you give me a general idea of how much 
it would cost to have my portrait painted by a 
reasonably good artist K. W. 
Us & ae" —ot 
dependent upon the artist who paints yu 
should succeed in getting Mr. Sargent-tu paint 
you your picture would probably cost about 
$5000, but there are reputable painters of less 
fame (and presumably less income) who would, 
no doubt, paint a portrait for $250 or $500. If 
you wish a full-length portrait you should double 
the figures or add, at least, a third more. 
De ee eS 


A bust portrait would cos 


A Prince Who was an American Tramp 


Is it true that one of the Russian princes and 
Czar’s present ministers was once a tramp in 
America and a locomotive stoker? If so who is 
it? D. 


It is Prince Khilkoff, the Czar of Russia’s 
present Minister of Railroads. He came to 
America as an immigrant in 1874, penniless, lived 
the life of a tramp, was an oiler in a machine- 
shop, became a stoker on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, then a driver of a freight engine, and finally 
an engineer of a passenger-express train. His 
ability attracted the attention of the Minister of 
Railways of Venezuela, visiting this country, 
who offered him the position of chief engineer of 
a railroad then under construction in that country. 
He returned to Russia, became station-master at 
a small country town on a Russian railroad, and 
rose through position after position until his 
recent appointment of Minister of Railroads. 


The Ideal Teacher of Singing 


Can singing be well taught by one who has not 
been a great singer ? . c. 24. 


Most certainly it can, and in nine cases out of 
ten it is. Some of the world’s greatest singers 
have had such extraordinary natural gifts that 
they have never had to master the rudiments of 
tone-production. Adelina Patti, for example, has 
confessed that she cannot tell how she sings. On 
the other -hand, persons who have never been 
singers of importance have devoted many years of 
patient study and observation to the methods by 
which great singers do the things which even they 
themselves cannot always describe. The ideal 
teacher of singing, however, is a great artist who 
has thoroughly examined into the operations by 
which he reaches his results and is prepared to 
explain them to others. Wed fe 


The Largest Kitchen in the World 


Where is the kitchen alleged to be the largest 
in the world, in which sixty cooks are said to be 
employed ? E. D. 

It is the kitchen found in the department store, 
‘* Bon Marché,’’ in Paris. Sixty cooks and one 
hundred kitchen boys are employed. It fyrnishes 
food for at least four thousand employees of the 
house. This kitchen is provided with fifty frying- 
pans, each of which can hold three hundred 
cutlets at one time. Its coffee-machine makes 
seven hundred and fifty quarts daily, the smallest 
kettle holding seventy-five quarts. Seventy-eight 
po mi eggs have been used to provide omelets 
alone. 
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That ‘Reminds Me 


She ‘Brightest Things of All Times that People Have Laughed Over 








BY COURTESY OF ‘‘.iFe’’ 


Playing Doctor 


ILLY: ‘* Gentlemen, before we begin to oper- 

ate, if you will hold the patient’s hands and 
feet I’ll get that four cents out of his right-hand 
pocket.’’ 


The Safest Place 


A CITY gentleman was recently invited down to 
the country for ‘‘ aday with the birds.”” His 
aim was not remarkable for its accuracy, to the 
great disgust of the man in attendance, whose tip 
was generally regulated by the size of the bag. 

‘* Dear me!’’ at last exclaimed the sportsman, 
‘* but the birds seem exceptionally strong on the 
wing this year.’’ 

‘*Not all of ’em, sir,’’ was the answer. 
** You’ve shot at the same bird about a dozen 
times. ’E’s a-follerin’ you about, sir.’’ 

‘Following me about? Nonsense! Why 
should a bird do that ?”’ 

‘* Well, sir,” came the reply. ‘I dunno, I’m 
sure, unless ’e’s ’angin’ ’round you for safety.”’ 


She Didn’t Sleep Well 


A WOMAN who lives in an inland town, while 
going to a convention in a distant city spent 
one night of the journey on board a steamboat. 
It was the first time she had ever traveled by 
water. She reached her journey’s end extremely 
fatigued. To a friend who remarked it she 
replied: 

** Ves, I’m tired to death. I don’t know as I 
care to travel by water again. I read the card in 
my stateroom about how to put the life-preserver 
on, and I thought I understood it; but I guess I 
didn’t. Somehow, I couldn’t go to sleep with the 
thing on.” 


The Old Man Knew Best 





< | TOOK three bottles of your medicine, and I 


feel like a new woman,’ read the testimonial. 

‘ John he said in a slirill, piping voice, ‘* I 
st k thi xactly what | ed. | have beei 
f ng dad tor quite a 1! back, and the lady 

mit ed just sl feel. I believe 

I will try three bottles acu if it will make a 


new woman out of me.’’ 

‘* Not much, Maria,’’ said John, with tremen- 
dous earnestness. ‘* Not if I know it. I don’t 
mind spending three dollars on you if you feel 
bad, but I ain’t a-goin’ to have you made into any 
of these here new women, gaddin’ about the city 
to women’s clubs and savin’ the country that 
don’t need savin’. You jest mix up some sulphur 
and molasses and take it, and you will feel better, 
but don’t let me hear no more of this new-woman 
nonsense.”’ 





Nothing if Not Polite 


AS INTERESTED visitor who was making 
the final call in the tenement district, rising, 
said: 

‘* Well, my good woman, I must go now. Is 
there anything I can do for you?’’ 

‘* No, thank ye, mem,’’ replied the submerged 
one. ‘** Ye mustn’t mind it if I don’t return the 
call, will ye? I haven’t any time to go slummin’ 
meself.’’ 


He Escaped All but the Shock 


PROMINENT Mr. S+—, when passing a 

well-known art store in Boston, saw in the 
window a handsome painting which he admired. 
Upon inquiry he learned it was to be sold at auc- 
tion, and making a note of the hour the sale was 
to take place he thought he might be fortunate 
enough to secure it for sixty-five dollars. He had 
just the place for it in his dining-room. 

On the day of the sale the would-be purchaser 
was a little Jate, and on his arrival the stentorian 
tones of thé auctioneer’s voice were heard saying: 

‘*T am offered forty-five dollars. Who says 
fifty?’ ‘ 

Mr: S—— promptly responded, “ Fifty.’’ 

An opponent of Mr. S—— bid fifty-five. 

** Sixty,’ responded Mr. S ——. 

** Sixty-five,’”’ loudly, from Mr. G . 

Mr. S—— thought he could afford five dollars 
beyond the amount he had intended to pay for the 
picture, and bid seventy. Mr. G then bid 
seventy-five. The auctioneer, after several vain 
efforts to draw out a higher bid, finally exclaimed: 

** Sold to Mr. G —— for $975.”’ 

It took Mr. S —— several minutes to recover 
from the shock, but he left the auction-room with 
a thankful smile. 











Giving a Woman He. Rights 


HE car was full and the night was wet. The 

bell rang, the car stopped, and a lady entered. 
As she looked tired a nice old gentleman in the 
corner rose and inquired in a kind voice, ** Would 
you like to sit down, ma’am? Excuse me, 
though,’’ he added; ‘‘I think you are Mrs. 
Sprouter, the advocate of woman’s rights.”’ 

**T am, sir,’’ replied the lady calmly. 

‘* You think that women should be equal to 
men ?’’ further queried the old gentleman. 

** Certainly,’’ was the firm reply. 

** You think that they should have the same 
rights and privileges ?’’ was the next question. 

** Most emphatically,’’ came from the supporter 
of woman’s rights. 

‘* Very well,’’ said the kind old gentleman, sit- 
ting down again, ** just stand up and enjoy them.’’ 


Did They Have Biscuits for Breakfast ? 


LADY who prided herself on her model 

housekeeping, and particularly on her ability 
as a bread-maker, had set a fine panful of batter 
behind the kitchen stove to rise. 

During the evening the six-year-old son of the 
house rushed from the kitchen where he had been 
playing and shouted: ‘‘ Mamma, come quick —a 
mouse just jumped into your bread-pan.”’ 

* Oh, Willie,’’ she exclaimed, ‘* did you take 
it out right away?’’ 

** No,’’ he replied, ‘* I threw the old cat in, and 
she is digging around for him to beat the band! ”’ 





More Than He Bargained For 


se ene M,’’ said a nervous passenger to the 

mother of a howling imp in the express 
train, ‘‘is there anything any of us can do to 
pacify your little boy ?”’ 

** Oh, thank you, yes,’’ said the mother of the 
spoiled child. ‘*You see, the dear little pet just 
wants to throw his jam tart at the passengers, and 
I was afraid they wouldn’t like it. Please to 
stand where you are. Now, stop crying, darling. 
This kind gentleman wants to play with you.’’ 


Billy Made a Guess at It 


ri VING arranged with his wife to make a 
long-promised call a faithful husband arrived 
home in the afternoon only to find his better half 
out and no message left to explain her absence. 

Finally the husband inquired of their trusted 
handy man. 

**Oh, Billy,” he said, ‘‘ can you tell me any 
thing of my wife’s whereabouts ?’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know, sir,’’ said Billy respect 
fully, ‘* but I suppose they’re in the wash.’’ 


No Trouble at All 


HEN the young man who sold chickens, 
cleaned and dressed, called one morning on 
his usual rounds, says the ‘* Boston Herald,”’ the 
young housekeeper who was about to buy re- 
marked: 
‘*T should think you would hate to cut off the 
heads of those poor chickens.”’ 
‘* I do,’’ replied the man, ** but I manage to get 
around that pretty well.’’ 
** How ?”’ asked the tender-hearted purchaser. 
** Chop the chickens off,’’ was the reply. 


A Remarkable Choir 


A® OLD tarmer and his wife were attending 
church services one hot Sabbath Day. The 
windows were open and the noisy chorus of the 
crickets was distinctly audible. In due course the 
choir sang an anthem, and the old man, a music- 
lover, listened enraptured. At its conclusion he 
turned to his wife and whispered : 

** Ain’t thet glorious and divine, Mirandy ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ she answered, ‘‘ and to think that they 
do it all with their hindlegs.”’ 


Not for Him 


ACs and retiring citizen occupied a seat 
near the door of a crowded car when a master 
ful stout woman entered. 

Having no newspaper behind which to hide he 
was fixed and subjugated by her glittering eye. 
He rose and offered his place to her. Seating 
herself — without thanking him — she exclaimed 
in tones that reached to the farthest end of the car: 

‘*What do you want to stand up there for? 
Come here and sit on my lap.”’ . 

** Madam,”’ gasped the man, as his face became 
scarlet. ‘‘ I beg your pardon, I—I——” 

‘* What do you mean?” shrieked the woman. 
** You know very well I was speaking t+ my niece 
there behind you.’’ 


One too Many 


ISCRETION is a good thing, and Reilly, the 
tailor, had a heap of it. 

One morning Mrs. Murphy, a customer, came 
into the shop and found him busy with pencil and 
paper. She asked him what he was doing. 

** Oi’m makin’ a list av the min in this block 
that Oi kin lick.’’ 

** Hev yez got Murphy’s name down?” asked 
she. 

‘* Murphy heads me list.”’ 

Home flew Mrs. Murpiiy and broke the news to 
her man. He was in Reilly’s shop in a jiffy. 

** Me woman tells me that ye’re afther making 
a memorial tablet uv the min that yez can lick, 
and that ye’ve got me at the head of it. Is that 
true ?”’ 

‘* Shure and it’s true. What of it?’’ said 
Reilly. 

**VYe good-for-nothin’ little grasshopper, I could 
commit suicide on yez with me little finger. I 
could wipe up the flure wid yez wid me hands tied 
behind me.”’ 

** Are ye sure of that?” asked Reilly. 

‘* ’m sure and more about it.’’ 

** All right, then,’’ said Reilly, ‘‘if ye’re sure 
of it I'll scratch ye off the list.”’ 


What Amused Him 


HE attendant at a boys’ club noticed that a 

small negro who was a regular visitor at the 
reading-room always asked for the same book, and 
always turned to the same place, at which he 
would look eagerly and then laugh heartily. 

The attendant’s curiosity was aroused by a per- 
formance so many times repeated, so he followed 
the little fellow one night, and, looking over his 
shoulder, saw that he had opened the book toa 
picture of a bull chasing a terrified negro across a 
field. He was just about to ask what the joke 
was, for the laugh had again come rippling up to 
him, when the boy looked around, grinning 

** Golly, he ain’t kotched him yit!”’ 


Misdirected Mourning 


HILE exploring the grounds about the tomb 

of Washington a gentleman happened to see 
a lady of mature years who, bathed in tears, was 
kneeling before an edifice some distance from the 
monument. Thinking she was in some sort of 
distress the gentleman offered assistance. 

** No, sir, thank you very much. I am not in 
trouble, but my patriotic feelings overcome me 
when I gaze upon the tomb of the Fatihex of his 
Country.’’ 

** Quite so,’’ the gentleman replied tenderly 
‘*T thoroughly understand; but, my dear madam, 
you have made a mistake. This is not the tomb 
of Washington; this is an ice-house.” 


What More Could She Expect? 


LD Mrs. Simmers was well-to-do, but parsi 
monious. She attended all church meetings 
regularly, but her contributions to the collection- 
plate would certainly have enriched no one 
One Sunday morning the old lady took her 
little grandson to church with her. ‘The boy 
watched everything with bright and hawklike 
eyes, and he took a deep interest in the discussion 
that followed at home later, during dinner. 
** Hlow was the sermon /’’ asked Mrs. Simmers’s 
daughter. 
** Poor,”’ said Grandma Simmers emphatically, 
‘* mighty poor.’’ 
** But, Grandma,”’ said the little boy, interrupt 
ing her quietly, ‘‘ what could you expect for a 
penny ?’’ 


Maybe » So 


NCLE WALTER, with his little niece Ruth 

in his lap, was about to telephone a message 
to a distant city. While waiting for the connec 
tion to be made little Ruth asked if she might talk 
over the open wire. The young lady operator 
heard the question and said, ** Yes, please let 
her.’’ 

Ruth, taking the receiver, first told her name 
Then the operator asked her where she was, and 
to this Ruth replied: 

‘*T amin Uncle Walter’s lap — don’t you wish 
you were ?”’ 
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A Really Considerate Conductor 


N A SUBURBAN trolley-car the other day a 
man got on who was badly under the influence 
of liquor. He got a seat and made himself quite 
offensive to an old lady whosat near him. When 
the conductor came around for his fare this old 
lady jumped up and said: 
‘* Conductor, do you allow drunken people on 
this car ?”’ 
** No, madam,” replied the conductor, * but sit 
down and nobody will notice you.’’ 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BFLONGS TO OUR READERS. 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wis: to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 

We all know of something which we think is “the funniest thing we ever heard.”’ If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. Wedo not promise to print all that may be sent : 
we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 
Please do not ask us to make you “an exception ”’ to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions, 
and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or r¢ad, addressed to 

The Editor of ** That Reminds Me,” Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


What Else Could He Be? 


Teas is a man who is the head of a large 
family, nearly every member of which is a per- 
former on some kind of musical instrument. 

A friend who was visiting the house of this 
man referred to the fact, remarking that it must 
be a source of great pleasure to the family, but to 
this observation the father made no reply. 

** Really,’’ continued the friend, “it is re- 
markable. Your younger son is a cornetist, both 
your daughters are pianists, your wife is a violin- 
ist, and, I understand, the others are also musi- 
cians. Now what are you, the father of such a 
musical combination ?’’ 

** 1,’ replied the old man sadly—‘'I am a 
pessimist.’’ 





Fair Play 


GROUP of drummers were trading yarns on 

the subject of hospitality, says ** Lippincott’s 

Magazine,’’ when one of them took up his parable 
thus: 

‘* T was down in Louisiana Jast month travelin’ 
cross country when we kinder got lost in a lone- 
some sort of road just about dark, and when we 
saw a light ahead I tell you it looked first rate. 
We drove up tothe light, findin’ ’twas a house, and 
when I hollered the man came out and we asked 
him to take us in for the night. He looked at us 
mighty hard, then said, ‘Wall, I reckon I kin 
stand it if you kin.’ 

‘* So we unhitched, went in, and found ’twas 
only a two-room shanty and just swarmin’ with 
children. He had six from four to ’leven years 
old, and as there didn’t seem to be but one bed, me 
an’ Stony was wonderin’ what in thunder would 
become of us. 

‘* They gave us supper, and then the old woman 
put the two youngest kids to bed. They went 
straight to sleep. Then she took those out, laid 
them over in the corner, put the next two to bed, 
and soon. After all the children were asleep on 
the fluor the old folks went in the other room and 
told us we could go to bed if we wanted to, and, 
bein’ powerful tired out, we did. 

** Well, sir, the next morning when we woke up 
we was lying over in the corner with the kids and 
the old man and the old woman had the bed!” 


An Unexpected Confession 


” Hl ID you steal that fine pair of ducks trom my 
back porch ?’’ asked an irate man of his 
colored gardener 
** Ves, sah; I did I tuk um, an’ T eat um, an’ 
dey done me good.” 





The New Minister’s Innovation 


HE ’squire’s son had just been ordained, and 

was to take charge of the morning service in 
his native village. He was a young man, very 
nervous. However, he did his best, and returned 
to the vestry, having accomplished the service to 
his own satisfaction. 

‘* I think I got through the service without a 
mistake, John,’’ he remarked to the old clerk, 
who was helping him off with his surplice. 

** It was first rate, Master Dick,’’ said the old 
man with enthusiasm; ‘tI don’t know as I ever 
heard it better done.’’ After a pause he added, 
‘** But the old parson, he never gives us the even- 
ing service in the morning.’’ 


Everybody has One or More 


” OU must find that impediment in your 
speech rather inconvenient at times, Mr. 
B—);"’ 

**Oh, n-no ; everybody has his little p-peculi- 
arity. S-stammering is m-m-mine; what is 
y-yours ?’’ 

** Well, really, I am not aware that I haveany.’’ 

**[)-do you stir y-your tea with your right 
hand ?’’ 

** Why, yes, of course.’ 

‘* W-well, that is y-your peculiarity; most peo 
ple u-use a t-teaspoon.”’ 


He Followed the Lady 


NATIVE of Ireland started away on his first 
trip. Never having been in a railroad sta- 
tion he did not know how to get his ticket, but 
he saw a lady going in and determined to follow 
her lead. 
The lady went to the ticket-box, and, putting 
down her money, said 
** Maryhill, single.’’ 
Next in line was Pat, who promptly planked 
down his money and said 
** Patrick Murphy, married.’’ 


So Generous 


**“FOMMY, did you give your brother the best 
part of the apple as I told you to?”’ 
Tommy: * Yessum; I gave him the seeds. 
He can plant ’em and have a whole orchard.’’ 














A kiss, a hug, and baby slips off his 
mother’s lap into a bowl of clean, warm 
water. 

There he finds_two wonderful things 
—a Sponge and a cake of Ivory Soap. 

Mother squeezes the sponge and water 
runs all over baby’s arms, his body, his 
legs and his little pink toes. 

Then she takes the soap, does some- 
thing with it—and baby is covered with 
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a soft, creamy substance that takes all 
the dirt away and makes his skin as 
smooth as satin. 

Baby squirms and splutters and 
splashes. But he enjoys it. So does 
his mother. So does everybody else. 

There is nothing in all this world that 
is cleaner and sweeter than aclean baby; 
and there is no better way to keep a 
baby clean than by the regular use of 
Ivory Soap. 


For nearly thirty years Ivory Soap has been used for bath, toilet and fine laundry purposes. Millions of 
men and women who are now fathers and mothers themselves were ‘‘brought up on it.’” Because of its ex- 
ceptional purity, it is the only soap that should be allowed to come in contact with the delicate skin of a child. 





Ivory Soap--99%, Per Cent. Pure. 
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“| Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills” 


Illustrating the One Hundred and Twenty-first Psalm 
By W. L. Taylor 


‘ ; This is the second of a series of pictures illustrating passages 
‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help. Se a ee ceee 2 See owe ee 
My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and earth. The third picture will appear in the next (April) number. 
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case of an hysteric young woman who suffered 

from the fear of cats. She declared that she could 
always detect the presence of an unseen and unheard 
cat. Since, however, she was constantly announcing the 
presence of a cat, it was not surprising that, like a clock 
that has stopped and tells the time correctly twice in 
the twenty-four hours, her occasional successes con- 
firmed her belief. Her failures had for her, of course, 
no contradictory value. 


[ese years ago | was consulted in regard to the 


I saw her three times, and on each occasion she said * 


there wasacat inthe room. It was true at her first visit, 
although she could not have seen it. It was untrue of 
two later visits ; but each time she exhibited the same 
fear and the usual mild hysteric manifestations. 

A second case was, I felt sure, an exhibition of real 
capacity to know when the unseen and unheard cat was 
present. It came to my knowledge later. 

The two cases led me to inquire further into the matter. 
In order to collect material for study I asked, through 
a medical journal (‘‘ American Medicine’’), answers to 
the following questions : 


A. 1. Have you any antipathy to cats? ' 
2. Are you subject to unusual feelings or symptoms in 
the presence of a cat? 
. What are these? 
. Does the presence of a tiger in a menagerie affect you 
as do cats? 
. Can you account for your cat fear by anything obvious, 
as, for example, any incident of childhood ? 
. At what age did you first discover your peculiarity as 
to cats? 
B. 1. Are you surely aware of the presence of a cat when it 
is not in sight, or known to be near? 
2. If yes, give the evidence, your own and that of others, 
as to the fact. 
3. What feelings or symptoms make’ you sure of the cat’s 
presence? 
4. Is it the cat odor ? 
5. How long have you had this peculiarity ? 


an She 


The request was widely copied, and I received one 
hundred and fifty-nine replies from persons in America, 
England and Germany. Many were from well-known 
persons — professors, army officers, physicians and the 
like. About a third were valueless. A few were from 
men or women who were personally well known to me, 
and who, | am certain, may be trusted. The result was 
to give me a body of evidence of great interest and to 
furnish me with some explanatory hints as to the cause, 
not so much of cat fear as of the ability of certain people 
to be sure of the neighborhood of unseen cats. 


on 


Y RESEARCH brought me indisputable evidence 

concerning the large number of people in whom the 
irritating presence of a cat gives rise to a variety of symp- 
toms. In such persons the feeling caused by seeing a cat is 
instantaneous. Inthe asthma victims it is slower, cumu- 
lative, and may not be felt at all for twenty minutes or 
more. Certain persons on seeing a cat have other 
symptoms, with or without oppression of breathing. 
There may be only fear, terror, disgust ; there may be 
added chilly sensations, horripilation, weakness, locked 
jaw, or, as in one case, fixed, open jaw, rigidity of arms, 
pallor, nausea, rarely vomiting, pronounced hysteric 
convulsions, and even temporary blindness. These pass 
away with removal of the cat, but in a few examples 
leave the sufferer nervously disturbed for a day. 

Five persons, three being women, are alarmed in the 
presence of the greater cats—caged tigers or lions. A 
soldier of great distinction, much given when younger 
to tiger hunting, is undisturbed by these great felines, but 
terrified by the tame cat. 

To Question 5, first series, ‘‘ Can you account for the 
origin of your dread?’’ the usend reply is negative. 
Three assign it to their having been scared by a cat in 
childhood. Nothing of value was obtained. 

Question 6. Every one answered that the simple fear 
dated from early childhood, but that the symptoms of 
weakness, nausea, chilliness and the more distinct hys- 
teric signals, like rigidity, etc., came on later and 
increased. Three women and two men report the 
symptoms as lessening in middle age, and several 
have resolutely overcome that which had grown to be 
a serious inconvenience. 

At least a fourth of my cases of cat terror in grave 
forms speak of it as a family peculiarity. Five members 
of one family of seven had it. In another case a ma- 
ternal grandfather, two great-aunts, an uncle and a sister 
were all thus troubled ; and in other families where one 
had it, at least one other, a brother or sister, was more 
or less affected. Single cases in families were, however, 
the rule. . 

Sex appears to have no marked influence, but the ex- 
treme symptoms are more frequent in women. 

Aversion to cats is well known to have disturbed many 
historic personages and is alluded to in a well-known 
passage of Shakespeare. The other matter with which 
this paper is concerned is of far more interest. It is 
dealt with in my second set of questions. 


ax 


UESTION B 1 asks: ‘‘Are you surely conscious of 

the presence of a cat when it is not in sight and 

not otherwise known to be near?’’ Very fortunately my 

best and most trustworthy evidence has been as to this 
part of the investigation. 

After careful study of the replies, much sequent in- 
quiry and rejection of all doubtful cases, I reached the 
conclusion that as concerns thirty-one persons I had evi- 
dence enough to make me sure that they could tell when 
a cat was near, although neither seen nor heard. Three 
of my most intelligent witnesses, two of them personally 
known to me, say that usually they possess this power 
and at other times they do not. One of them thinks 


An address delivered before the Association of American Physicians and 
published in ‘* American Medicine, ’’ and here abridged for this publication. 





Cat Fear 


By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 


that she more rarely detects well-cared-for cats, but 
always recognizes a stray invader from the street, and 
.gives instances in point. 

On a study of the two sets of cases—those who at 
sight of cats have fear, horror and, in varying degrees, 
emotional disturbances and distinct physical symptoms, 
and those whom unseen cats affect in like manner — we 
observe that the same symptomatic expressions attend 
both sets of cases. 

In the first case sight of the cat informs ; then there is 
fear, horror, disgust and more or less of the nervous 
symptoms already described. In the second set, those 
who are conscious of unseen cats, some sense other than 
sight or hearing gives the information, and then the 
symptoms are, as I have said, much the same as when 
the cat is seen. 

The most interesting question concerns the means by 
which assurance is reached of the presence of the unseen 
animal. Four of the thirty-one who recognize an unseen 
cat as near declare that they know it because of the odor 
of the animal. The remaining twenty-seven, some of 
them trained observers — physicians, engineers, a soldier 
of distinction and certain very intelligent and healthy- 
minded women — are positive that they do not smell the 
cat and that they are absolutely ignorant of the mode in 
which they become aware of the presence of the offend- 
ing ped Accepting their wines as beyond doubt 
true, how shall we account for the facts ? 


or 


E MUST admit that all animals and human beings 
emit emanations which are recognizable by many ani- 
mals and are thus in wild creatures protectively valuable. 
This delicate recognition is commonly lost in mankind, 
but some pwns beings, like Laura Bridgeman and 
a perfectly normal lad I once saw, possessed the power 
of distinguishing by smell the handkerchiefs of the 
family after they had been washed and ironed. I made 
a personal test of this lad’s power to pick out by their 
odor from a heap of clean handkerchiets mine and those 
of others, the latter belonging to his father and mother. 
I have seen a woman who can distinguish by mere 
odor the gloves worn by relatives or friends. This lady, 
who likes cats as pets, is able to detect by its odor the 
presence of a cat when I and others cannot. 

Two French observers believe that they have proved 
the sense of olfaction to be nine times more acute in 
women than in men! 

So far as the present paper might serve in evidence, I 
should be inclined to say that the sense of smell was 
keener in women than in men, but as to this there is 
extreme diversity of opinion, and the whole subject 
awaits further investigation. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, after considering all the testi- 
mony attainable at present, reaches the conclusion that 
the sense of smell is keener in men than in women. 
This may be the case in general, but I am _ perfectly 
certain that the highest degrees of sensitiveness as to 
smell are to be found in certain women, and not neces- 
sarily in women who are of a hysteric nature or otherwise 
than healthy. 

Much has been said in a vague way about the effect of 
odors on man, but I am not aware of any actual experi- 
ments. It is, however, well known that no other of the 
senses is as capable of pin memories, pleasant or 
unpleasant, as the sense of smell. 


ox 


¢ 
HESE remarks prepare us to consider the means by 
which certain persons are aware of the nearness of 
unseen cats and are thus thrown into a state of agita- 
tion and general nervousness. They are usually not 
conscious of the unseen cat as odorous. 

It seems to me possible that either they smell the cat 
too slightly to be able to define the odor or else receive 
an olfactory impression of which they are not conscious 
as an odor, but only in the form of such symptoms as 
the visible cat would also evoke. 

To be influenced by an olfactory impression, of which 
(as odor) the subject rests unconscious, may seem an 
hypothesis worthy of small respect and beyond power of 
proof. Nevertheless, it seems to me reasonable. There 
are sounds beyond the hearing of certain persons. If 
they ever cause effects we do not know. There are 
rays of which we are not conscious, as light or heat or 
except through the other effects to which they give rise. 
There may be olfactory emanations distinguished by 
some as odors and by others felt, not as odors, but only 
in their influential results on nervous systems unusually 
susceptible. No other explanation seems to me avail- 
able, and this gains value from certain contributory facts. 

One woman, a very trustworthy witness, writes to me 
that from childhood she has had fear of cats, and, with 
great general acuteness of the sense of smell, had always 
been able, when young, to be sure an unseen cat was in 
the room because of the distinctive odor of the animal. 
When older and long married her olfactory. sense be- 
came dull, so that, while sometimes certain that she 
could smell the unseen cat, at times she was uncertain. 
Occasionally she was very confident that a cat was near 
when there was no detectable odor, and on these occa- 
sions was nearly always correct. 

Either the odor in this case had nothing to do with 
recognition and we must seek an explanation elsewhere, 
or the odor was just sufficient to set in motion the 
mechanism of habitually-associated emotion and was not 
distinct enough or lasting enough to be felt as an odor. 

No matter what the primary form of impression, asso- 
ciation and memory have their share in the ultimate 
train of symptoms. 

To conclude, I am of opinion that emanations from 
cats, odorous to some, may in others cause emotional 
disturbance without so impressing the olfactory nerves 
as to be recognized as odors. 

When we seek an explanation of the terror inspired 
by cats in a few persons we are forced to fall back for 





explanation upon the inherited remainders of animal 
instincts of protective nature. This view is, however, 
weakened by the fact that in most of the worst cases of 
cat fear there is no terror in the presence of the lion. 

This paper would be incomplete without a statement 
of some of the evidence I accept as proof that a limited 
number of those who have the fear of cats and suffer are 
conscious of their presence when they neither see nor 
hear them. 

In my own family an uncle was the subject. My 
father, the late Professor John K. Mitchell, having placed 
a small cat in a closet, with a saucer of cream, asked 
Mr. H. to come into the room and look at some old 
books in which he would be interested. He sat down, 
but in a few minutes grew pale, shivered and said: 
** There is a cat in the room.’’ Doctor Mitchell said: 
‘* Look about you. There is no cat in the room. Do 
you hear one outside?’’ He said: ‘‘ No, but there is a 
cat.”’” He became faint and, complaining of nausea, 
went out and promptly recovered. 

I quote the tollowing from a physician of distinction as 
a case where the symptoms arise on seeing a cat, and 
where, at other times, they are evoked by the odor of an 
unseen Cat: 

‘* My wife simply lives in horror of cats. It is more 
than fright, and it makes no difference whether it be a 
tiny kitten or the most tigerlike tomcat. I have seen 
her absolutely prostrated by terror after an unexpected 
meeting with a cat, although she is not in the least hys- 
terically inclined nor afraid of other animals. 

‘* She has never as a child been frightened by a cat, 
but has always had this fear. She can usually detect a 
cat’s presence by its smell when it is unseen and when 
others cannot smell it, but this she cannot always do. 
Her father has the cat fear and her maternal grandmother 
can also ‘ smell out’ a cat, alsoa brother and two sisters, 
the rest of a large family being indifferent to the animal. 


ox 


na. very well known to me sends me, with other 
instances, this: She was in her room preparing for 
bed when suddenly she felt her usual sensations of a cat 
being near. A servant was called anda vain search was 
made. At last, still suffering, she herself made a careful 
search and found a strange cat curled up under a lounge 
and well hidden. She has no knowledge of a cat from 
sense of smell. 

‘* Dr. J. C. W. writes me: ‘ Some years ago I was 
present at a meeting of a scientific society. The secre- 
tary, while reading his report, stopped and said: ‘‘ I 
can’t goon. There must bea catin the room.’’ Search 
was made, and under the topmost seat in the amphi 
theatre was found a « , ie 

‘* Mrs. H., a lady Jong and well known to me, first 
told me, and later wrote to m ibis e&ect+ £1 was in 
a shop in Paris trying on ¢!loves I became sue of 
a cat near me. The woman in charge said she had no 
cat, but on my persisting and becoming faint, search was 
made and a stray cat found under the counter and driven 
into the street. A few minutes later my symptoms re- 
turned, and the cat was found to have come back into 
the shop through the open door and was behind me.’ 

‘* Doctor S., a physician of distinction, writes: ‘ My 
wife reminds me of one occasion, about 1892, when she 
and I were visiting a stranger. I remarked during the 
absence of the hostess that I was certain there must be 
a cat in the room. Eventually a black cat appeared 
from under the sofa. I have dread, to the production 
of nausea. The whole subject seems to me disgusting, 
and I feel almost seasick as I dictate this. I know noth- 
ing about the cat odor except the penetrating and horrible 
smell belonging to all cat excrements, some of which 
causes stray homeless cats to smell in the same way. I 
doubt if this odor can be more disgusting to me than to 
other people.’ 

** A lady in good health and not at all nervous writes : 
‘I dread cats. My bad dreams are always of cats crawl- 
ing over me. I can, I say it without doubt, tell if a cat 
is in the room. Ido not smell it, nor do I know how I 
know it. I do not become faint, only I fear and have 
a creepy sensation.’ ”’ 


ox 


SHOULD overload my paper if I were to relate in detail 

the cases in which cats were concealed in order to test 
the capacity to detect them when not in sight and in which 
the hidden cat was at once known to be near. One or 
two permit of doubt ; others are unassailable. 

Ther’ are these classes of persons who suffer from cats : 

1. Asthmatics— cat asthma. 

2. Those who suffer from cat fear, with or without 
sequent, excessive, emotional manifestations, and only 
on sight. 

3. Those who have the power to be sure an unseen 
cat is near. Symptoms same as in Class 2, and apt to 
be extreme. 

4. Those of the last class can detect the cat by smell, 
or may sometimes and not always. 

5. Persons who have been able to distinguish the 
presence of a cat by its smell but cannot any longer do 
so in this way, yet retain the ability to detect unseen cats. 

It is therefore likely that the cat emanations may 
affect the nervous system through the nasal membrane, 
although unrecognized as odors. 

Why these emanations should, if plainly perceived as 
due to cats, cause certain symptoms in those who dread 
cats is readily understood. 

The ultimate cause of unreasonable terror of cats I 
cannot explain. 

To be told that a cat is near when none is in the room 
may occasion the same unpleasant consequences as 
when the cat is present. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of note how many of the victims 
of cat fear declare that even strange cats seem to have 
an unusual desire to be near them, to jump on their laps 
or to follow them. 
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Rudyard Kipling’s Third Children’s Story 
Puck of Pook’s Hill: The Knights of the Joyous Venture 


By Rudyard Kipling, Author of “The Jungle Books,” “The Just-So Stories,” etc. 


their friend, old Hobden, to take their own dinghy from 

the pond and put her on the brook at the bottom of the 
garden. Her painted name was the ‘‘ Daisy,’’ but for 
exploring expeditions she was the ‘‘ Golden Hind” or the 
‘Long Serpent,’’ or some such suitable name. Dan 
hiked and howked with a boat-hook (the brook was too 
narrow for sculls), and Una punted with a piece of hop- 
pole. When they came to a very shallow place (the 
‘* Golden Hind”’ drew quite three inches of water) they 
disembarked, and scuffled her over the gravel by her tow- 
rope, and when they reached the overgrown banks beyond 
the garden they pulled themselves up-stream by the low 
branches. 

That day they intended to discover the North Cape like 
‘* Othere, the old sea-captain,’’ in the book of verses which 
Una had brought with her; but on account of the heat they 
changed it to a voyage up the Amazon and the Sources of 
the Nile. Even on the shaded water the air was hot and 
-heavy with drowsy scents, while outside, through breaks 
in the trees, the sunshine burned the 
pasture like fire. The kingfisher was 
asleep on his watching branch, and 
the blackbirds scarcely took the 
trouble to dive into the next bush. 
Dragon-flies wheeling and clashing 
were the only things at work, except 
the moorhens and a big Red Admiral, 
who flapped down out of the sun- 
shine for a drink. 

When they reached Otter Pool the 
‘* Golden Hind ”’ grounded comfort- 
ably on a shallow, and they lay be- 
neath a roof of close green, watching 
the water trickle over the flood-gates, 
down the mossy brick chute from 
the mill-stream to the brook. A big 
trout—the children knew him well— 
rolled head and shoulders at some 
fly that sailed round the bend; while 
once in just so often the brook rose a 
fraction of an inch against all the wet 
pebbles, and they watched the slow 
draw and shiver of a breath of air 
through the treetops. Then the 
hundred little voices of the slipping 
water began again. 


Ox 


‘* It’s like the shadows talking, isn’t 
it?’’ said Una. She had given up 
trying to read. Dan lay over the 
bows, trailing his hands in the cur- 
rent. They heard feet on the gravel 
bar that runs half across the pool, 
and saw Sir Richard Dalyngridge 
standing over them. 

‘* Was yours a dangerous voyage ?”’ 
he asked, smiling. 

‘* She bumped a lot, sir,’’ said Dan. 
‘* There’s hardly any water this sum- 
mer.”’ 

‘* Ah! The brook was deeper and 
wider when my children played at 
Danish pirates. Are you pirate folk?” 

‘*Oh,no. We gave up being pirates 
years ago,’’ explained Una. ‘‘ We’re 
nearly always explorers now. Sail- 
ing round the world, you know.”’ 

‘* Round?” said Sir Richard. He 
sat him in the comfortable crotch of 
the old ash-root on the bank. ‘* How 
can it be round ?”’ 

‘* Wasn’t it in your books?’’ Dan 
suggested. He had been doing geog- 
raphy at his last lesson. 

‘*T can neither write nor read,”’ 
Sir Richard replied. ‘‘ Canst ‘hou 
read, child ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’? said Dan, ‘‘ barring the 
very long words.”’ 

‘* Wonderful! Read to me, that I 
may hear for myself.”’ 

Dan flushed, but opened the book 
and began, yabbling a little, at ‘‘ The 
Discoverer of the North Cape.”’ 
‘‘Othere, the old sea-captain, 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 

To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white walrus-tooth, 
Which he held in his brown right hand.” 

‘* But— but—this I know! This 
is an old song! This I have heard 

Copyright, 1906, by Rudyard Kipling. 


|’ WAS too hot to run about in the open, so Dan asked 
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sung! This is a miracle,’’ Sir Richard interrupted. 
‘* Nay, do notstop.’’ He leaned forward, and the shadows 
of the leaves slipped and slid upon his chain mail. 


“T ploughed the land with horses, 
But my heart was ill at ease, 
For the old seafaring men 
Came to me now and then, 

With their sagas of the seas.’’ 


His hand fell on the hilt of the great sword. ‘‘ This is 
truth,’ he cried, ‘‘ for so did it happen to me,’ and he 
beat time delightedly to the tramp of verse after verse. 


** And now the land,”’ said Othere, 
‘Bent southward suddenly, 
And I followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea.”’ 
‘* A nameless sea!”’ he repeated. ‘‘ So did I—so did 
Hugh and I.’’ 
‘* Where did you go? 


Tell us,’’ said Una. 








“We Lay All Up Along the Windward Rail, Our Shields on Our Backs to Break the Spray” 


‘* Wait. Let me hear all first,’’ and Dan read to the 
poem ’s very end. 

*‘Good,”’ said the Knight. ‘‘ That is Othere’s tale— 
even as I have heard men in Dane ships sing it. Not in 
those same valiant words, but something like to them.”’ 

‘* Have you ever explored north ?’’ Dan shut the book. 

‘* Nay. My venture was South. Farther south than any 
man has fared, Hugh and I went down with Witta and 
his heathen.’’ He jerked the tall sword forward and 
leaned on it with both hands; but his eyes looked past 
them a long way down stream. 

‘* T thought you always lived here,’’ said Una timidly. 

‘* Yes: so long as my Lady A®lueva lived. But she 
died. Then, my eldest son being a man, I asked De 
Aquila’s leave that my son should hold the manor while | 
went on some journey —to forget. De Aquila, whom the 
Second King William had made Warden of Pevensey in 
Earl Mortain’s place, was very old then, but still he rode 
his tall roan horses, and in the saddle he looked like a 
little white falcon. When Hugh at Dallington over yonder 
heard what I did, he sent for my 
second son, whom, being unmarried, 
he had ever looked upon as his own 
child, and, by De Aquila’s leave, 
gave him the manor of Dallington to 


hold till he should return. Then 
Hugh came with me.” 
‘*When did this happen?’’ said 


Dan. 

‘* That [ can answer to the very 
day; for as we rode with De Aquila 
by Pevensey— (have I said that he 
was Lord of Pevensey and of the 
Honour of the Eagle?)—to the 
Sordeaux ship that fetched him his 
wines yearly out of France, a Marsh 
man ran to us crying that he had seen 
a great black goat, which bore on his 
back the body of the King, and that 
the goat had spoken to him. On that 
same day, Red William our King 
the Conqueror’s son, died of a secret 
arrow while he hunted in a forest. 
‘This is a cross matter,’ said De 
Aquila, ‘ to meet on the threshold of 
a journey. If Red William be dead 
I may have to fight for my lands. 
Wait a little.’ 

ont 

‘*My Lady being dead I cared 
nothing for signs and omens, nor 
Hugh either. We took that wine- 
ship to go to Bordeaux, but the wind 
failed while we were yet in sight of 
Pevensey, a thick mist hid us, and we 
drifted with the tide along the cliffs 
to the west. Our company was, for 
the most part, merchants returning 
to France, and we were laden with 
wool, and there were three couple 
tall hunting dogs chained to the rail. 
Their master was a knight of Artois. 
His name I never learned, but his 
shield bore gold pieces on’ a_ red 
ground, and he limped much as I do 
from a wound which he had got in 
his youth at Mantes siege. He served 
the Duke of Burgundy against the 
Moors in Spain, and was returning to 
that war with his dogs. He sang us 
strange Moorish songs that first night, 
and half persuaded us to go with him. 
I was on pilgrimage to forget — which 
is what no pilgrimage brings. I think 
I would have gone but ay 

** Look you how the life and fortune 
of man changes! Toward morning a 
Dane ship, rowing silently, struck 
against us in the mist, and while we 
rolled hither and yon, Hugh, leaning 
over the rail, fell outboard. I leaped 
after him, and we two tumbled aboard 
the Dane, and were caught and bound 
ere we could rise. Our own ship was 
swallowed up in the mist. I judge 
the Knight of the Gold Pieces muz- 
zled his dogs with his cloak, lest they 
should. give tongue and betray the 
merchants, for I heard their baying 
‘suddenly stop. 

** We lay bound among the benches 
till morning, when the Danes dragged 
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us to the high deck by the steering-place, and their 
Captain, Witta he was called, turned us over with his 
foot. Bracelets of gold from elbow to arm-pit he 
wore, and his red hair was long as a woman's, and 
came down in plaited locks on his shoulder.. He was 
stout) with bowed legs and long arms. He spoiled us 
of all we had, but when he laid hand on Hugh’s sword, 
and saw the runes on the blade, he thrust it hastily 
back. Yet his covetousness overcame .him, and he 
tried again and again, and the third time the $word sang 
loud and angrily, so that the rowers leaned>6n their oars 
to listen. Here they all spoke together, screaming like 
gulls, and a Yellow Mah, such as | have never seen, 
came to the high deck and cut our bonds. He was 
yellow —not from sickness, but by nature — yellow as 
saffron, and his eyes stood end-wise in his head.”’ 

‘*How do you mean?” said Una, her chin on her 
hand. as *y 

‘* Thus,’’ said Sir Richard. He put a finger to the 
corner of ea¢h eye, and pushed it up till his eyes nar- 
rowed to slits. 

‘* Why, you look just like a Chinaman,” cried Dan. 
‘* Was the man a Chinaman ?’’ 

‘I know not what that may be. Witta had found 
him half dead among ice on the shore of Muscovy. We 
thought he was a devil. He crawled before us, and 
brought food in a silver dish which these sea-wolves 
had robbed from some abbey, and Witta with his own 
hands gave us drink. He spoke a little in French, a little 
in South Saxon, and much in the Northman’s tongue. 
We asked him to set us ashore, promising to pay him 
better ransom than he would get price if he sold us to 
the Moors—as once befell a Knight of my acquaintance 
sailing from Flushing. 

** * Not by my father Guthrum’s head!’ saidhe. ‘ The 
Gods sent ye into my ship for a luck-offering.’ 

‘* At this I quaked, for I knew it was still the Danes’ 
custom to sacrifice captives to their gods for fair weather. 


ox 
A plague on thy four long bones!’ said Hugh. 
‘ What profit canst thou make of poor old pilgrims that 
can neither work nor fight?’ 

‘** Gods forbid I should fight against thee, poor 
Pilgrim with the singing Sword,’ said he. ‘ Come with 
us, and be poor no more. Thy teeth are far apart, 
which is a sure sign thou wilt travel and grow rich.’ 

‘* * What if we will not come?’ said Hugh. 

‘* * Swim to England or France,’ said Witta. ‘ Weare 
midway between the two. Unless ye choose to drown 
yourselves, no hair of your head wil! be harmed here- 
aboard. We think ye bring us luck, and I myself know 
the Runes on that Sword are good.’ He turned and 
bade them hoist sail. 

‘* Hereafter all made way for us as we walked about 
the ship; and she was full of wonders.”’ 

** What was she like?’’ said Dan. 

‘* Long, low and narrow, bearing one mast with a red 
sail, and rowed by fifteen oars a side,’’ the Knight 
answered, ‘‘ At her bows was a deck under which men 
might lie, and at her stern another shut off by a painted 
door from the rowers’ benches. Here Hugh and I slept, 
with Witta and the Yellow Man, upon tapestries soft 
as wool. I remember’’—he laughed to himself— 
‘* when first we entered there, a loud voice cried : ‘ Out 
swords! Outswords! Kill! Kill!’ Seeing us start, 
Witta laughed, and showed us it was but a great-beaked 
gray bird with a red tail. He sat her on his shoulder, 
and she called for bread and wine hoarsely, and prayed 
him to kiss her. Yet she was no more than a silly 
bird. But—ye knew this?’’ He looked at their smiling 
faces. 

‘* We weren’t laughing at you,’’ said Una. ‘‘ That 
must have been a parrot. It’s just what Pollies do.’’ 

** So we learned later. But here is another marvel. 
The Yellow Man, whose name was Kita, had with him a 
brown box. In the box was a blue bow] with red marks 
upon the rim, and within the bowl, hanging from a fine 
thread, was a piece of iron no thicker than that grass 
stem, and as long, maybe, as my spur, but straight. 
In this iron, said Witta, abode an evil spirit which Kita 
the Yellow Man had brought by art magic out of his own 
country that lay three years’ journey southward. The 
evil spirit strove day and night to return to his country, 
and therefore, look you, the iron needle pointed contin- 
ually to the South.’’ 

** South ?”’ said Dan, suddenly, and put his hand into 
his pocket. 

** With my own eyes I saw it. Every day and all day 
long, though the ship rolled, though the sun and the 
moon and the stars were hid, this blind spirit in the iron 
knew whither it would go, and strained to the South. 
Witta called it the Wise Iron, because it showed him his 
way across the unknowable seas.’’ Again Sir Richard 
looked keenly at the children. ‘‘ How think ye? Was 
it sorcery ?’’ 

‘* Was it anything like this?’’ Dan fished out his old 
brass pocket-compass, that generally lived with his knife 
and key-ring. ‘‘ The glass has got cracked, but the 
needle waggles all right, sir.’’ 
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The Knight drew a long breath of wonder. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes. The Wise Iron shook and swung in just this 
fashion. Now it is still! - Now it points to the South!” 

‘* North,’’ said Dan. 

Nay, South! There is the South,” said Sir Richard. 
Then they both laughed, for naturally, if one end of a 
straight compass-needle poitts to the North, the other 
must point to the South. i 

‘* Te!’’ said Sir Richard, clicking his tongue. ‘‘ There 
can be no sorcery if a child carries it. Wherefore does 
it point South —or North?’’ 

‘* Father says that nobody knows,’’ said Una. 

Sir Richard looked relieved. ‘‘ Then it may still be 
magic. It was magic to us. And so we voyaged. 
When the wind served we hoisted sail, and lay all up 
along the windward rail, our shields on our backs to 
break the spray. When it failed they rowed with long 
oars ; the Yellow Man sat by the Wise Iron, and Witta 
steered. At first I feared the great white-flowering 
waves, but as I saw how wisely Witta led his ship 
among them I grew bolder. Hugh liked it well from 
the first. My skill is not upon the water, and rocks and 
whirlpools, such as we saw by the West Isles of France, 
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where an oar caught on a rock and broke, are clean 
against my stomach. We sailed south across a stormy 
sea, where by moonlight, between clouds, we saw a 
Flanders ship rotclean over and sink. Again, though 
Hugh labored with Witta all night, 1 lay under the deck 
with the Talking Bird, and cared not whether I lived or 
died. There is a sickness of the sea which is pure 
death for three days! When we next saw land Witta 
said it was Spain, and we stood out to sea. That coast 
was full of ships busy in the Duke’s war against the 
Moors, and we teared to be hanged by the Duke’s men, 
or sold into slavery by the Moors. So we put into a 
small harbor which Witta knew. At night men came 
down with loaded mules, and Witta exchanged amber 
out of the Baltic, against little wedges of iron and 
packets of beads in earthen pots. ‘lhe pots he put 
under the decks, and the wedges of iron he laid on the 
bottom of the ship after he had cast out the stones and 
shingle which till then had been our ballast. Wine, too, 
he bought for lumps of sweet-smelling gray amber—a 
little morsel no bigger than a thumbnail purchased a 
cask. But I speak like a merchant.”’ 

‘* No, no. Tell us what you had to eat,’’ cried Dan. 

‘* Meat dried in the sun, and dried fish and ground 
beans, Witta took in; and corded frails of a certain 
sweet soft fruit, which the Moors use, like paste of figs, 
but with thin, long stones. Ah! Dates is the name. 


‘** Now,’ said Witta, when the ship was loaded, ‘I 
counsel you, strangers, to pray to your Gods, for from 
here on our road is No Man’s road.’ He and his men 
killed a black goat for sacrifice on the bows; and the 
Yellow Man brought out a small smiling image of dull 
green glass and burned incense before it. Hugh and I 
commended ourselves to God and Saint Bartholomew 
and Our Lady of the Assumption, who was .e 
dear to my Lady. We were not young, but I thin 
no shame to say when, as we drove out of that secret 
harbor at sunrise over a still sea, we two rejoiced and 
sang as did the knights of old who followed our great 
Duke to England. Yet was our leader an heathen 
»irate ; all our proud fleet but one galley perilously over- 
oaded ; for guidanceéwe leaned on a pagan sorcerer, 
and our port was beyond the world’s end! Witta teld 
us that his father Guthrum had once in his life rowed 
along the shores of Africa, to a land where naked men 
sold gold for iron and beads. There had he bought 
much gold, and no few elephant’s teeth, and thither by 
help of the Wise Iron would Witta go. Witta feared 
mer Fal except to be poor. 

‘* * My father told me,’ said Witta, ‘ that a great Shoal 
runs three days’ sail out from that land, and south of the 
shoal lies a great forest, which grows in the sea. South 
and east of the Forest my father came to a place where 
the men hid gold in their hair; but all that country, he 
said, was full of Devils who lived in trees, and tore folk 
limb from limb. How think ye?’ 

‘* “Gold or no gold,’ said Hugh, fingering his sword, 
‘it is a joyous venture. Have at those Devils of thine, 
Witta.’ 

‘** Venture ! “said Witta sourly. ‘Iam only a poor 
sea-thief. I do not set my life adrift ona sheak for joy, 
or the venture. Once I beach ship again at Staffanger, 
and feel the wife’s arms around my neck, I’ll seek no 
more ventures. A ship is heavier care than a wife or 
cattle.’ 

‘* He leaped down among the rowers, chiding them 
for their little strength and their great stomachs. Yet 
Witta was a wolf in fight and a very fox in cunning. 

‘* We were driven south by a storm, and for three 
days and three nights he took the stern-oar, and thred- 
died the long ship through the sea. When it rose 
beyond measure he brake a pot of whale’s oil upon the 
water, which wonderfully smoothed it, and in that 
anointed patch he turned her head to the wind, and 
threw’ out oars at the end of a rope, to make, he said, an 
anchor at which we lay rolling sorely, but dry. This 
craft his father Guthrum had shown*him. He knew, 
too, all the Leech Book of Bald, who was a wise doctor, 
and he knew the Ship Book of Hlaf, the Woman who 
robbed Egypt. He knew all the care of a ship. 
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‘* After the storm we saw a mountain whose top was 
covered with snow and pierced the clouds. The 
grasses under this mountain boiled and eaten are a 
good cure for soreness of the gums and swelled ankles. 
We lay there eight days, till men in skins threw stones 
at us. When the heat increased Witta spread a cloth on 
bent sticks above the rowers, for the wind failed, 
between the Island of the Mountain and the shore of 
Africa, which is east of it. That shore is sandy, and we 
rowed along it within three bowshots. Here we saw 
whales, and fish in the shape of shields, but longer than 
our ship. Some slept, some opened their mouths at us, 
and some danced on the hot waters. The water was 
hot to the hand, and the sky was hidden by hot gray 
mists, out of which blew a fine dust, that whitened our 
hair and beards of a morning. Here, too, were fish that 
flew in the air like birds. They would fall on the laps 
of the rowers, and when we went ashore we would 
roast and eat them.”’ 

The Knight paused to see if the children doubted him, 
but they only nodded and said, ‘‘ Go on.’’ 

‘** The yellow land lay on our left, the gray sea on our 
right. Knight though I was, I pulled my oar amongst 
the rowers. I caught seaweed, and dried it, and 
stuffed it between the pots of beads, lest they should 
break. Knighthood is for the land. At sea, look you, 
a man is but a naked man on a bridieless horse. I 
learned to make strong knots in ropes: yes, and to join 
two ropes end to end, so that even Witta could scarcely 
see where they had been married. But Hugh had ten- 
fold more sea-cunning than I. Witta gave him charge of 
the rowers of the left side. Thorkild of Borkum, a 
man with a broken nose, that wore a Norman steel cap, 
had the rowers of the right, and each side rowed and 
sang against the other. They saw that no man was idle. 
Truly, as Hugh said, and Witta would laugh at him, a 
ship is all more care than a manor. 

‘* How? Thus. There was water to fetch from the 
shore when We could find it, as well as wild fruit and 
grasses, and sand for scrubbing of the decks and benches 
to keep them sweet. Also we hauled the ship out on 


low islands, and emptied all her gear even to the iron 
wedges, and burned off the weed that had grown on her 
with torches of rush, and smoked below the decks 
with rushes dampened in salt water, as Hlaf the Woman 
orders in her Ship Book. Once when we were thus 
eoret and the ship lay propped on her keel, the Bird 
cried: ‘ Out swords!’ as though she saw an enemy. 
Witta vowed he would wring her neck.”’ 

‘* Poor Polly! Did he?”’ said Una. 

** Nay. She was the ship’s bird. She could call all 
the rowers by name. . Those were good days 
—for a wifeless man—with Witta and his heathen— 
beyond the world’s end. . After many weeks we 
came on the great surf which stretched, as Witta’s father 
had said, far out to sea. We skirted it till we were giddy 
with the sight, and dizzy with the sound of shoals and 
breakers, and when we reached land again we found a 
naked people dwelling among woods, who for one little 
wedge of iron loaded us with fruits and grasses and 
eggs. Witta scratched his head at them in sign he 
would buy gold. They had no gold, but they under- 
stood the sign (all the gold-traders hide their gold in 
their thick hair), for they pointed along the coast. 
They beat, too, on their chests with their clenched hands, 
and that, if we had known it, was an evil sign.’’ 

** What did it mean?” said Dan. 

‘** Patience. Ye shall hear. We followed the coast 
eastward sixteen days (counting time by sword-cuts 
on the helm-rail), till we came to the Forest in the Sea. 
Trees grew there out of mud, arched upon lean and high 
roots, and many muddy waterways ran allwhither into 
darkness under the trees. Here we lost the sun. We 
followed the winding channels between the trees, and 
where we could not row we laid hold of the crusted roots, 
and hauled ourselves along. The water was foul, and 
great glittering flies tormented us. Morning and even- 
ing a blue mist covered the mud, which bred fevers. 
Four of our rowers sickened, and were bound to their 
benches lest they should leap overboard and be eaten 
by the monsters of the mud. The Yellow Man lay sick 
beside the Wise Iron, rolling his head and talking in his 
own tongue. Only the Bird throve. She sat on Witta’s 
shoulder, and screamed in that noisome, silent darkness. 
Yes. I think it was the silence we feared.”’ 
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He paused to listen to the comfortable home-noises 
of the beseh. 

‘* When we had lost count of time among those black 
ullies and swashes, we heard, as it were, a drum beat 
ar off, and following it, we broke into a broad, brown 

river by a hut in a clearing among fields of pumpkins. 
We thanked God to see the sun again. The people of 
the village gave the good welcome, and Witta scratched 
his head at them (for gold), and showed them our iron 
and beads. They ran to the bank — we were still in the 
ship—and pointed to our swords and bows, for always 
when near shore we lay armed. Soon they fetched store 
of gold in bars and in dust from their huts, and some 
great blackened elephant teeth. These they piled on the 
bank, as though to tempt us, and made signs of dealing 
blows in battle, and pointed up to the treetops and 
to the forest behind. Their captain or chief sorcerer 


then beat on his chest with his fists, and gyashed his 
teeth. ; 
‘* Said Thorkild ot ! im Do they mean we must 


fight for all this geai J he halt drew sword. 

‘** Nay,’ said Hugh. ‘I think they ask us to league 
against some enemy.’ 

‘**] like this not,’ said Witta of a sucden. ‘ Back 
into mid-stream.’ 

‘* So we did, and sat still all, watching the black folk 
and the gold they piled on the bank. Again we heard 
drums beat in the forest, and the people fled to their huts, 
leaving the gold unguarded. 

‘* Then Hugh in the bows pointed without speech, and 
we Saw a great Devil come out of the forest. Heshaded 
his brows with his hand, and moistened his pink tongue 
between his lips, thus.”’ 

‘* A Devil,’’ said Dan, delightfully horrified. 

‘* Yea. Tallerthan aman; covered with reddish hair. 
When he had well considered our ship he beat on his 
chest with his fists till it sounded like rolling drums, and 
came to the bank swinging all his body between his long 
arms, and gnashed his teeth atus. Hugh loosed arrow, 
and pierced him through the throat. He fell roaring, and 
three other Devils ran out of the forest, and hauled him 
into a tall tree out of sight. Anon, they cast down the 
blood-stained arrow, and lamented together among the 
leaves. Witta saw the gold on the bank: he was loath 
to leave it. ‘ Sirs,’ said he (and no man had spoken till 
then), ‘ yonder is what we have come so far and so pain- 
fully to find, laid out to our very hand. Let us row in 
while these Devils bewail themselves, and at least bear 
off what we may.’ 

‘* Bold as a wolf, cunning as a fox.was Witta! He 
set four archers on the fore-deck to shoot the Devils if 
they should leap from the tree, which was close to the 
bank : he manned ten oars a side, and bade them watch 
his hand to row in or back out, and so coaxed he them 
toward the bank. But none would set foot ashore— 
though the gold was within ten paces. No man is hasty 
to his hanging. They whimpered at their oars like 
beaten hounds, and Witta bit his fingers for rage. 
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‘*Said Hugh of a sudden, ‘ Hark!’ At first we 
thought it was the buzzing of the glittering flies on the 
water, but it grew loud and fierce so that all men heard.” 

‘* What?’ said Dan and Una together. 

‘* It was the Sword.” Sir Richard patted the smooth 
hilt. ‘‘ It sang as a Dane sings before battle. ‘I go,’ 
said Hugh, and he leaped from the bows and fell among 
the gold. I was afraid to my four bones’ marrow, but for 
shame’s sake I followed, and Thorkild of Borkum 
leaped after me. None other came. ‘ Blame me not,’ 
cried Witta behind us, ‘ I must abide by my ship.’ We 
three had no time to blame or praise. We stooped to 
the gold, and threw it back over our shoulders, one 
hand on our swords, and one eye on the tree which nigh 
overhung us. 

‘* 1 know not how the Devils leaped down, or how the 
fight began. I heard Hughcry: ‘ Out! Out!’ as though 
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The Violinist and His Wife About to Go Driving, Their East Indian Footman on the Box 


My Life——Thus Far 


By Jan Kubelik 


This Article was Written by the Wonderful Young Violinist, Not for Publication, but in the Form of a Letter to a Friend, Dr. M. Baumfeld. 
It was Felt by Doctor Baumfeld, and the Editors of This Magazine, that No Better Glimpse of the Man Could be 
Given Than in the Presentation of the Letter Itself, in its Own Quaint English.—THE EDITORS. 


Y BIRTHPLACE is Michle, a pretty little village 
outside Prague, as the Crystal Palace is from 
London, and although I am only twenty-five years 

of age, so much has happened, and the time seems so long, 
that I can’t easily remember all about my childhood. My 
mother, who still lives near my old home, loves music, but 
is not a performer; my father played many instruments 
well, and music was everything to him, although he read 
much, had many interests, and was a man of fine intellect. 
His means of livelihood was a small market garden, in 
which he worked successfully enough to bring up his 
family, but not happily, for such circumstances to such a 
man were disheartening, and he was discontented. He 
lived in the future, and made great sacrifices to give his 
children a better chance in life than his own. Music was 
born in him, and my very first memory is of his playing 
for me on the violin, with which he excelled. As a very 
little child, 1 made a violin on which to imitate him, 
and though I could get no sound from any of the four 
strings I was greatly satisfied with it. 
ox 

ii only other great fancy I had as a child was the wish 

to be an explorer, and see even more out-of-the-way 
regions than those I have since explored through the kind- 
ness of my violin. My father had read a lot about Living- 
stone and other great explorers, and later I did so myself, 
and wished I could go and find new countries. Of my five 
brothers only two now live: the elder one, who always 
made carriages while I made fiddles, and the younger one, 
my childhood’s dear friend, who also wanted music, which 
he is now studying with great promise at Prague. 

At first I went to an ordinary school. I did not love my 
other lessons like music, but the teachers were satisfied, 
and I took prizes. For the lessons I always got first place, 
but for conduct, no—I was not first. One day the school 
director, who was also the singing-master, asked me to 
play a violin accompaniment, for, although I was but eight 
years old, people had already spoken of me as a ‘‘ wunder- 
kind.”” 1 gave some surprise by playing at once the 
accompaniment for 
two voices, and 
then the director 

















A Late Portrait of Kubelik and His Wife 


Prague the largest in the world. Now they do not seem 
quite so large, but still very romantic. The little cottage 
where I was born is today the centre of the electric-light 
station, and the garden from where my father drew all his 
resources is covered with a plant which gives light to my 
neighbors. Even in my old home I never had any big 
ambition except to become a violinist, and from my seventh 
year | knew I would be one. 
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T WAS in 18gz that I entered the Prague Conservatorium, 

and | left there in 1898, when I was eighteen years old. 
I found my six years there rather monotonous. During 
the last year my father was very ill, and he could hardly 
listen while I played to him. He died that year. It was 
very sad. He had believed in me always. He was my 
first teacher, and he died just before the public gave me 
the reward for which he had struggled. 

On my first tour, which began soon afterward, I was 
nearly killed in a railway collision. Beyond this averted 
accident I was encouraged in every way. | felt driven for- 
ward and have never looked back. Sometimes I have 
been very dissatisfied with myself, but never with my audi- 
ences, who are most kind and sympathetic. At the moment 
it seems to me that I have never been particularly im- 
pressed by the music of any one great master above another. 
| explore and love them all. When very young I liked 
modern music best, but now it is different, and every day 
I sway more toward classic music. It seems to come from 
Heaven, and is truer, while the modern, if not of earth, is 
close to earthly things. It is more human. 

My father’s death threw added responsibilities on my 
shoulders, but Buda Pesth, where I made my first success, 
started me with a lighter heart. Then I played at Vienna, 
Prague, Italy, Monte Carlo, and during the last four years 
1 have been most kindly received in every large city of 
Europe from Madrid to St. Petersburg, and also all over 
America. There the quickness and sympathy of the audi- 
ences were a great pleasure to me. Before returning to 
England | hope to visit still more distant shores, for | 
am planning to go 
to Australia, the 





bade me play a 
concerto by Berlioz. 
When I had finished 
he made a long 
speech to the 
school, and named 
me as the image 
to be followed. He 
was very kind. But 
my father did not 
wish me to play to 
audiences asachild, 
and I only did so 
two or three times. 
ex 

HATEVER I 

was studying 
the violin always 
helped me. At my 
school there were 
five classes through 
which pupils must 
pass before entering 
the higher, known 
as the Citizens’ 
School, but on my 
father introducing 
me I was allowed 
to go from the 
fourth class into the 
Citizens’. The 
same favor was 
shown me at the 
Prague Conserva- 
torium, where I was 
admitted at twelve, 
although the en- 
trance age is four- 
teen. In those days 








fatherland of Melba. 
ox 


AM fortunate in 
i meeting so many 
famous people! 
Dvor4k, my own 
countryman, was 
the first great mas- 
ter] ever met. He 
was certainly a very 
great man, even 
in my youthful 
esteem, but I can’t 
say that I ever felt 
awed or dazzled by 
his presence to that 
extent which might 
reasonably be ex- 
pected. But then 
you have a proverb 
about the compara- 
tively sinall figure a 
prophet cuts in his 
owncountry. Still, 
I think it was this 
great man’s eccen- 
tricity which made 
me regard him in 
an intimate light. 
He was so odd 
that, with others, I 
laughed at his odd- 
ness, and very often 
I heard him criti- 
cised for his not 
unusual greeting 
to lifelong friends 
of, ‘‘Who are 
you? I don’t know 
you?’’ 








I thought the woods 
and hills around 


Bycher Castle, in Bohémia, the Beautiful Home of the Violinist 
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DRAWN BY 
4. 4. GOULD 


OT long ago I put to one hundred married women, 
N in all stations of life, these two direct questions: 
First : Judging from your own experience, what 
kind of man should a girl marry ? 
Second : What qualities do you think best fit a man 
for a husband ? 


The Surprise in the Answers 


REVELATION in the answers to these questions is 

that not a single wife out of the hundred mentioned 
wealth, good looks, good dressing, social position or 
indulgence as desirable qualifications for the good 
husband. 


** Any Honest Man Would Make a Good Husband "’ 


A graduate of Leland Stanford, Junior, University, a 
well-known biologist and the wife of a biologist and 
scholar, wrote : 

‘*T should say that any honest man would make a 
good husband. Personally, I cannot imagine the best 
sort of happiness except with a man of sentiment, imagi- 
nation and high ideals. Our common interest in Nature 
adds much to our life.’’ 


A Cheerful Disposition is an Attraction 


This comes from far-away Boulder, Colorado, where 
a farmer’s helpmeet says: ‘‘ 1 have a very good man. 
I think if I were to marry again I should choose one as 
nearly as possible like him, only a littke more sunny in 
disposition. He is inclined to look on the dark side of 
things, and so am I. I like a joliy nature, as a woman 
has more to take the sunshine out of her life than a man.”’ 


An Honest Man of Affairs 


‘* Reputable men who knew him well should be able 
to speak favorably of his dealings with men of affairs, 
and ‘inspectors ’ should have no reserves when reporting 
on the state of his ‘ records,’ ’’ adds the brainy wife of a 
clever financier. 


A Good Woman Appreciates a Christian Man 


The former Dean of a woman’s college declares: 
‘* Judging from my own experience I should wish to 
marry a man who believes implicitly in the Godhead of 
God and the manhood of man. He should rely on the 
one and always maintain the other. 

‘** His knowledge of evil should be sufficiently broad 
to keep him from self-indulgence ; and his familiarity 
with good should make the practice of it his pleasure 
and his habit.”’ 


‘* He Should be Self-Respecting"’ 


A scholarly woman is of the opinion that ‘‘ He should 
be self-respecting, without ostentation. Whatever cm 
eg de ery occupation or profession he essayed should 

raised to the level of his own seli-resp 


Generations of Culliare a Good Thin, 


Another writes: ‘‘ The more generations of culture 
and refinerncnut behind him the beiter, provided they had 
been mingled with the strength that comes from self- 
effort, and were supplemented by his own love of 
achievement.”’ 


“* Like Will Seek Like ’’ 


All through the hundred letters runs the note of 
equality. The educated woman’s ideal is the educated 
man ; in the stations of life where culture is unattainable 
the woman of limited attainments is satisfied with the 
husband of lesser mental status. 

A former Vassar girl writes: ‘‘ Take half a dozen 
young men and the same number of young women and 
let them be placed where they see each other often, and 
they will pair off naturally. Like will seek like.”’ 


Similar Tastes are a Strong Magnet 


Another college-bred woman avers : ‘‘ If I were a col- 
lege graduate I should undoubtedly be most interested 
in a scholar, a teacher, a missionary, or a man of a sim- 
ilar calling. If I were an actress I should turn naturally 
to a companion possessing histrionic force ; and so on 
down — or up—the scale of the professions.” 


** At Least My Equal Intellectually ’’ 


This is the verdict of the wife of a°Cornell University 
professor: ‘* I should like to:marry a man who is a total 
abstainer from intoxicants and tobacco. He must be 
industrious, and at least my equal intellectually.”’ 


‘* A Man of Fine Ideals’’ 


‘“ My personal experience places man on a pedestal, 
for my father and my husband were unusual men, and 
in my estimation, of course, admirable in every way ; so 
it is difficult to give character and qualities in detail. I 
should say that in choosing a husband one would look 
for a man of fine ideals lived up to,”’ is the wisdom of a 
young member of the New York City Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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The Best Kind of Husband 


One Hundred Married Women Give Their Choice of the Kind of Man to Marry 


Compiled by Carolyn Halsted 


Honesty and Uprightness Good Guides 


Another one’s advice is: ‘‘ Choose one whom you 
know to be honest and upright, of good health and good 
habits ; having self-control and of the same station in 
life as Tutti fe 


They Must Know Each Other Well 


Still another ‘‘ Daughter’”’ gives her conclusions: ‘‘ I 
am an extremely happy married woman, and [ attribute 
this mostly to these two facts: that my husband is a 
churchman, and that we had known each other well for 
seven years before we were married.”’ 


‘* Ambitious and Not Afraid of Work ’*’ 
The wife of a Pennsylvania real-estate broker is of the 
mind that ‘‘ A girl should marry a Christian man with a 


good, strong character, who has the courage of his con- 
victions, one who is ambitious and not afraid of work.”’ 


Good Looks of Comparatively No Consequence 


‘* A girl, of course, wants to marry her ideal of a 
man,"’ is the thought of a young wife who ponders 
deeply. ‘‘ And these ideals of the individuals do not 
vary so widely except in outward appearance. This 
latter condition has its influence, but is of no permanent 
consequence in comparison with more important 
requirements. A woman wants to be proud of her hus- 
band, and she cannot be, no matter how handsome his 
appearance, if he does not possess a true gentlemanliness 
of manner. On the other hand, she cannot fail to feel 
a thrill of pride, regardless of his lack of manly beauty, 
when he does some really courteous deed. The only 
»hysical standard that should govern the ideal is that he 
be strong and healthy.”’ 


Manliness Always to be Desired 


The sensible wife of a New York business man with a 
literary proclivity wants ‘‘ A manly, sympathetic and 
intellectual man.”’ 


A Summary of the Hundred Answers 


AKING the answers of all the one hundred matrons 
to this first question I find the following result : 

75 would like to marry an honest man. 

50 would like a good provider. 

38 would like a a tan 

23 would like a man with self-control. 

18 would like a manly man. 

15 would like a patient man. 


ox 
What Makes the Best Husband 


|* THE answers to the second question came this sur- 
prise : that not one asked for any of the showy, surface 
qualities, bat all demanded the sterling characteristics, 
such as Chrisuanity, intelligence, integrity, common- 
sense, cheerfulness, intellectuality and courtesy. 


¢ 


‘* Above Every Other Quality, Absolute Integrity *’ 


From a good type of the modern American matron 
comes the opinion : ‘‘ Above every other quality, abso- 
lute integrity I believe to be necessary in the make-up of 
a model husband. Possibly I make this in my own 
thought a generic term for fidelity : sincerity, truthful- 
ness and trustworthiness.’’ 


Petty Annoyances Vex the Housewife 


‘* One of the most important things conducive to an 
even-sided domestic felicity is that the husband shall 
understand that the petty annoyances are the ones that 
are so vexing to a busy housewife, and do his best to 
help her meet these constantly arising duties. Patience, 
cheerfulness and helpfulness on the part of the husband, 
I find, make life brighter for the wife,’’ says an intelli- 
gent resident of Modesto, California. 





A Man with Ambiti Ce ds Liking 


From a quiet little housewife in the far West comes 
the following: ‘‘ I like an ambitious man, a man who 
wants to rise to be somebody in life. One with good 
principles and good habits, and who thinks his home 
more attractive than any place else.’’ 


Self-Control Most Necessary for Happiness 


A householder in Ann Arbor, Michigan, says: ‘‘ Gen- 
erosity, thoughtfulness and a courteous care seem to me 
the essential qualities in a husband, together with self- 
control. That, above all others, is the one thing neediul, 
and goes further toward making a home happy.”’ 


** One Who has the Power to Love’’ 


A woman with sentiment confesses h>r conviction that 
‘* The power to love with a deep-seated, wholesome and 
abiding love, a love that is capable of outlasting time 
and its many variations, is what the average wife craves, 
and is the force that will help to constitute the perfect 
husband, and doubly so if he does not hesitate to demon- 
strate his affection in the home.” 


A Man Who Enters into His Wife’s Plans 


‘* My married life has been so full of contentment,’’ 
writes a practical woman, ‘‘ that 1 am glad to speak of 
its influences. I have had such a comfortable man for a 
husband, his characteristics sohuman. Healways enters 
heartily into my schemes and encourages me in my 
efforts to make our home the dearest spot on earth. He 
is invariably strong and patient in governing our chil- 
dren, and endeavors to make his conduct consistent with 
the wholesome principles of simple, upright living.’’ 


‘‘A Fine Sense of Justice’"’ 


Another one says: ‘‘ His qualities should be gentle- 
ness, courtesy and consideration in the home, absolute 
integrity and loyalty in all relations of life, and a fine 
sense of justice.’’ 

Able to Enjoy Both Work and Play 

A physician’s wife declares: ‘‘ He should be of a 
kindly, genial disposition, enjoying the securing of 
means for the education and culture of his family, and 
also ready to enjoy with them innocent amusements.”’ 


‘‘A Man Should be a Home-Lover ’’ 


The wife of a literary man writes : ‘‘ A man should be 
a home-lover if he is to be a really good husband. He 
should be something of a fighter, too, I suppose, for in 
the present state of society the happiness of the home is 
conserved by money brought in usually by the man.’’ 


He Must be Wiser than His Wife 


A woman of strong character makes this demand: 
‘* Of course, he must be self-controlling to the point of 
absolute good nature. I could never tolerate as a hus- 
band a man who was not wiser than I—so much wiser 
that he challenged my self-respect at all times.’’ 


“Knows Ho% to Bear and Forbear”’ 


- + * ’ 

A young matron sends word from Maifie thet, ** Ae 
who is tender and knows how to bear and forbear, 
who loves his wife «nd tells her so, will make a good 


husband.”’ 


The Ideal — in Brief Compass 


A fine-natured wife explains : ‘‘ My ideal embraces a 
man who is likely to succeed, as the world counts 
success ; but I firmly believe that a life of genuine hap- 
piness could be mine without this, provided he possessed 
integrity, sympathy, self-control and wisdom.’’ 


One Who Combines Masculine and Feminine Traits 


‘* It is my belief, founded on actual fact,’’ says an- 
other woman, ‘‘ that the best husband and father will 
develop from the man who possesses masculine force 
combined with the sweetness and forbearance of a 
woman.” 


A Wife's Natural Pride in Her Husband 


A well-bred woman believes: ‘‘ Every wife likes to 
feel a pride in her husband, and this she will do if he has 
the cardinal virtues of honor in his relations with his 
fellowmen, and a deep-seated, practical charity —the 
charity that thinks, speaks and acts from unselfish 
motives.”’ 


A Sensitive Temperament 


‘* A temperament sensitive to the different interpreta- 
tions possible of the deeds and words of his associates, 
an individuality to be depended upon and conducive to 
an evenness of word and action will be the easiest for a 
wife to deal with. After studying his character she will 
learn just what she can depend upon, and so act accord- 
ingly. A man of moods is difficult to comprehend and 
to meet half-way,” is the judgment of a young wife. 


The Domestic Man is in the Ascendant 


‘* The qualities are health, strength, ability to provide 
a good home, and fondness for home and domestic life,”’ 
is the statement of a devoted wife with good judgment. 


“‘A Man Amenable to Reason "’ 


Another young matron thinks: ‘‘ A man amenable to 
reason will greatly add to making the matrimonial 
wheels go around, especially if he is blessed with the 
manlike traits of courage and determination.”’ 


A Summary of the Hundred Answers 


AKING the answers of all the one hundred wives to 

this second question I find the following result. The 
nine qualities most often mentioned and desired were : 

Kindness — 55 times. 

Strength — 40 times. 

Good habits — 35 times. 

Good disposition — 32 times. 

Intellectual companionship — 29 times. 

Faithfulness — 29 times. 

Common interests — 27 times. 

Christianity — 25 times. 

Sympathy — 23 times. 


















































DRAWN BY HENRY J. PECK 


“*Ladies,’ She Said, ‘| Have Come to Resign My Office as the President of This Organization’” 


Flizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Absorbing New Romance 
The Man in the Case 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of “A Singular Life,” “The Burglar that Moved Paradise,” etc. 


CHAPTEK iil 

OUGLASS RAY came out from his office a little 
later than usual that day. He did not get his 
Saturday afternoons ‘‘off,’’ like the salesmen and 
bookkeepers, his neighbors in Mapleleaf. In the profes- 
sions a man is his Own taskmaster, therefore unindulged. 
Ray was industrious, ambitious and successful ; hence, at 

times, mercilessly overworked. 

‘* When I see those fellows parading the streets for eight 
hours’ work,’’ said the architect, ‘‘ I’d like to tell them 
how many of us are lucky to get off at eighteen.”’ 

It was nearer six than five o’clock when he passed Miss 
Dare’s house on his way from the train. It was not yet 
dark, and he looked for some sign from her, or trace of her. 
He was disappointed to find neither. Only the hall was 
lighted, and the shades in the library were drawn. He 
hurried his dinner and got to her before seven. The gas in 
the house was now turned on as usual. He did not ring, 
but lifted the knocker decidedly. ‘“he fate with the ring in 
its mouth responded. She answered the summons herself ; 
her back was toward the light, and her face presented 
itself to him only in its values like those of a darkened 
statue. She still wore the gray dress that she bad put on 
that morning, but at first he did not notice the lack of 
splendor in whose enchantment he had seen her last, nor 
perceive that whereas he had parted froma glorified being, 
the allegory of joy, the poem of hope, he was received bya 
dulled and patient woman. It was enough for him at first 
to touch her—living, loving, warm and pliant —his. She 
lay in his arms with a certain desperate helplessness, not 
characteristic of Joan. Had love wrought upon her already 
one of the swift and mysterious miracles which it is said 
sometimes to work upon the natures of the strongest, who 
are the tenderest of women? She sank against him like 
any little feminine creature, as if she had within her no 
more power to exist outside of himself; as if she put him 
forever between herself and the stress of life— yielding its 
elections and its struggles to him for very love. 
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He drew her into the large, empty room. The fire was 
not lighted in the grate, and a species of cheerlessness, 
which he could not define, struck his sensibilities coldly. 
He turned to the tall chair in which the two had sat, rap- 
turous, last night. Suddenly it seemed to him a long time 
ago, and he wished — he could not have told why — that he 
had not suffered so large a space between the first and the 
next draught of joy, whose brimming goblet was at his lips. 

‘* People call twenty-four hours a day,’’ he began. 
‘* Four-and-twenty centuries have gone into this one! I 
wanted to come in this morning. I tried to run out at 
luncheon. Itriedto—Love! Liftyourface. No? Then 
I shall do it for you, Joan.”’ 

He turned it gently upon his arm where she had hidden 
it, and so brought it forcibly to the solitary gaslight burning 
above his head. Then the same solemn word that had 
expressed the horror of the old servant leaped to the lips of 
the lover. 

** God!” he said. ‘‘ My God!”’ 

Joan had released herself from his arms and stood 
stolidly. Up to this moment she had not spoken. The 
figure by which we have tried to indicate the impression of 
her appearance forced itself upon Ray’s mind, like some- 
thing inevitable, the only human phrase for the occasion, 


‘* You have been blasted!’’ he cried. ‘‘ What is it? 
What ails you?) What can ail you? Joan? /oan/”’ 

‘* Have you written to your mother?’’ she made answer 
in a lifeless voice. 

sé No.”’ 

‘*T am glad of that. Don’t do it—just yet.”’ 

‘* I cabled her this morning.”’ 

**Oh!— I am sorry.”’ 

‘* | suppose I might have waited a little. But I couldn't. 
I was too happy. I didn’t think you’d mind it, dear. Do 
you? So much?’”’ 

‘*T am sorry,” 
done it.’’ 

‘*T did not mean to hurry you—to trouble you in any 
way. Aman is not the same. I have to learn what a 
woman is. Forgive me, Joan.’’ 

‘* Oh,” said Joan, ‘‘ it is you who must forgive me.”’ 

Ray laughed boyishly. 

‘* You? I would forgive you anything you ever did —or 
ever can.”’ 

Joan stood averted; she stirred slightly at the words ; 
she seemed to drink them. 

‘* T shall remember that,’’ she breathed. ‘‘ I thank you.”’ 


repeated Joan. ‘‘I wish you had not 


on 

She tottered for a moment like a soldier who has been 
hit, but marches on; men have found such standing stiff 
and dead against walls or trees. Then quietly, without a 
particle of drama, she spoke these words: 

‘* Douglass, | cannot marry you. I cannot be your wife.”’ 

Ray had extended his arms, but they dropped. He 
regarded her with the still confident, but slightly puzzled, 
expression of a man whose attitude of mind does not shift 
easily ; his had the leisurely movement of his nationality, 
and lumbered at that moment. 

‘* | suppose,”’ he said coldly, ‘‘ this is one of the caprices 
of the feminine nature? I lack a liberal education in it. | 
do not know how to deal with it. Can't we omit these- 
superfluities from our relations, Joan ?”’ 

** You told me last night that I was incapable of caprice,’’ 
slowly replied Joan. ‘*‘ And I am not descending to a 
superfluity. If | were, your lightest wish would wrench 
me out of it.’”’ 

At this the slight frost he had melted in his wet eyes. 

‘*] might have known you did not méan it! I should 
have known. Forgive me, lassie.’’ 

‘* But I did mean it,”’ said Joan deliberately. ‘‘ I do 
mean it. Most unhappily, I must mean it. I cannot 
marry you. I cannot be your wife. Yes, I know I said | 
would last night. Tonight I must unsay it—all. I must 
recant our happiness.”’ 

‘* You cannot recant our love !’ 

‘* T cannot recall my own—for you. I wish I could.”’ 

‘* Nor mine for you, by Heaven !”’ cried the Scotchman. 
‘* It is a fact. I told you how itis. You cannot interfere 
with it. I swear a woman should not meddle with a man 
—like that. You cannot defy the laws of Nature. They 
are stronger than you. Andsoam I. And so is the love 
I gave you. What did you take it for? Do you suppose 
it is a dead leaf that you should toss it away ?’’ 

‘IT wish I could,”’ repeated Joan, sighing, ‘‘ for your 
sake and for mine.”’ 

‘* Its roots have gone down—like a mountain’s,’’ said 
Ray sternly. ‘‘ Are you going to peck at it with a lady’s 
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fan? J have heard that women do such things sometimes. 
You can make me—most miserable, Joan, if you choose te 
—play with me.”’ 

‘*]T do not play with you!” cried Joan in a voice of 
unbearable anguish. 

It was the first sign of suffering that she had permitted 
herself, and across the countenance of her lover passed the 
first serious, or at least the first evident, apprehension that 
she was in mortal earnest. He put out both hands as if he 
groped for his words : 

‘* We are man and woman—you my woman: I your 
man. You gave me your word. 1 hold you to it.” 

‘* T ask you to free me from it.”’ 

‘* Why?” 

‘* T cannot tell you why.”’ 

‘* | thought she loved me, 


muttered Ray. 
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He looked at her, but it was as if he did not see her; he 
scemed to be speaking to something that stood beyond her; 
invisible, yet inexorable like the shape of fate. Joan did 
not answer. Her silence began to hammer into the man’s 
brain like the nail that was driven into the brain of Sisera. 

‘*T tell you I can’t unlove. I’m not that kind of man. 
It makes no difference what you do, how you feel. Noth- 
ing can stop my loving you.’’ 

‘* Not even my—caprice? Not even my cruelty ?’’ she 
quavered. 

** Not even your cruelty !’’ thundered Ray. ‘‘ Not any- 
thing you can inflict on me — not any wrong you can do me, 
or do yourself. No! As God hears me—no!”’ 

Joan was visibly agitated by this protestation. She had 
gone over to the fireless grate, and was now standing, in 
her long gray dress, with her hands upon the mantel and 
her face upon her hands. 

Douglass Ray was not pastmaster in the education which 
comprehends, and hence may conquer Woman. Viewed 
in the large, spelled with a capital, the topic confused him. 
He could think of nothing better to do at that moment than 
to argue with Joan. 

** Last night—do you remember ?”’ 

‘* Oh, I remember it all — everything !”’ 

‘* What you said ?”’ 

** All I said.”’ 

‘* What you did ?”’ 

‘* Everything I did. Yes. | would kiss you as many 
times more. I am not sorry —for that. *Did you think I 
was ashamed ?’’ Joan lifted her head nobly. © 

‘** And tonight —- just now — when I came in --—”’ 

‘* Yes, tonight, when you came in. I let you—I could 
not help—so much. I love you, Douglass. Do you think 
I ought to be ashamed? I had not thought—of that. I 
was—tired. I was—glad—to see you. But it must not 
happen any more. No—no. You must not, after this.’’ 

She put out one trembling hand. He, who had stepped 
toward her, retreated before this white barrier as if it had 
been a wall of crystal. It was as transparent, but as hard 
to pass. 

‘** Mother used to teach me,’’ pleaded Joan, in a broken, 
girlish voice, ‘‘ that I must not let a man—touch me, 
unless — And I cannot be your wife. I have thought a 
great deal about my mother since—I used to try to 
please her even when I was a grown-up girl. When | 
made her little promises I always kept them.” 

1! 
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She murmured on, it seemed to Ray incoherently. 
He stood staring. The only explanation of Joan’s con- 
dition which now presented itself to him was the same 
that had occurred to the old family servant. Had Joan 
Dare lost her reason—that firm, wholesome reason 
which so happily distinguished her? Why, she was 
saner than any woman he ever knew ! 

‘* Where is Mary Caroline ?’’ he asked abruptly. ‘‘ I 
want to see her a minute.” 

He started for the door. But Joan had stepped 
between him and it. 

** Mary Caroline is not in,’’ she said. 

‘* Then I shall wait till she comes back.’’ 

‘* It may be quite late,’’ argued Joan, *‘ too late. | 
don’t think you had better — not tonight.”’ 

Ray turned, with his obstinate Scotch expression, 
wheeled suddenly, took Joan in his arms, and carried 
her to the tall » be where they had sat last evening. 
There, despite herself, he held her, and began to talk. 

He perceived now that it was no skirmish in which he . 
was engaged, and he laid siege with the solidity of a 
determined nature. He began by reviewing the situation 
calmly ; he deferred to her reason, to her pride, to her 
conscience ; then to her ideas of justice, to her sense of 
honor, to all the strongest faculties and qualities that she 
possessed. From this ground he retreated subtly, and 
deliberately attacked her weakness. He challenged her 
love, he doubted her loyalty, he played upon her tender- 
ness. He smote her quivering sensibilities as if she had 
been a breaking harp. Joan clenched her hands and 
locked her lips. Beyond an invisible line which she 
had drawn for herself she would not go. It was as fatal 
and as formidable as a magic circle. All the resources 
of the man failed to cross it. When he found that this 
was so he began to reproach her. 

‘* | have the right to demand your reasons. You have 
given me none,”’ 

‘* Alas, I have none to give you.”’ 

‘* What do you expect a man to believe under circum- 
stances like these? What shail I think?”’ 

‘* Believe what you must. Think what you will. I 
have no reason to offer you.”’ 

‘* | have the right to demand it,’’ he reiterated. 

** You had the right. You have it no longer. I have 
tiken it from you. I have nothing more tosay. I——’’ 
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Suddenly but solemnly Ray closed her lips with his. 

‘* Have you nothing to say to me now?” 

** Nothing — more.”’ 

‘* Nor now?” 

** Oh, no—oh, no.’’ 

‘* Nor yet ?”’ 

Then for the first time that evening two stinging tears 
slid down Joan’s cheeks. 

** You make it so hard! So hard!’’ she pleaded. 

This was more than the lover could bear. 

** Child,’ he said, with the forbearance and gentleness 
of tone with which one addresses the sick and the help- 
less, ‘‘ you are overwrought tonight. I shall not trouble 
you any longer. We will talk another time.’’ 

Joan had now freed herself from him, and stood in the 
sombre light, swaying as if she were trying to find her 
footing. There was that in her eyes which would have 
touched a savage. Before it the compassionate, finely- 
fibred man who loved her broke and yielded altogether. 

When she said, ‘‘ We must not talk again. I would 
rather you did not come,”’ he turned and left the room 
without a word. 

She heard him put on his coat. She saw him take up 
his hat and lay his shaking hand upon the bolted door. 

When he had opened it he looked back. She was 
standing where he had left her, in her gray dress, with 
her blighted face, alone in the middle of the room. She 
seemed to hold out her hands to him a little way, as if 
she could not help it; then they fell and hung straight at 
her sides. She di.| not speak. 

As Ray went out of the door Martin Luther came in. 
The dog seemed to have been left outside for a long 
while, for he entered with an injured air, and greeted 
Joan reproachfully. He moved about the house with 
uneasiness, scenting the passing of the Scotchman’s foot, 
or some canine hallucination which disturbed him. He-- 
had followed this to the stairs, in the serious absorption 
with which dogs pursue their clews or their delusions ; 
but Joan called him back. 

She bowed her face upon the collie’s head, and put 
both arms around his neck. 

‘* Aren’t you going to stay by me, Martin Luther ?’”’ 
she asked. ‘* There isn’t anybody else to do it.”’ 


CHAPTER IV 


HE suburb of Mapleleaf has the rural traits that its 
pretty name suggests, together with the urban tem- 
pereoent which made it natural that such a name should 
e attached to it. Some one of the salesmen, book- 
keepers or small merchants who selected and settled the 
spot had possessed a certain imagination. Escaping the 
city in the fall of the leaf, he had tramped joyfully 
through drifts of driving oak and maple, elm and ash and 
chestnut, which piled the roads of a village then almost 
as naive as if it had been curled at the feet of Monadnock. 
These streets he had in due season marked with an 
arcade of little maples that in the days of which we speak 
had become an arch of carmine, gold and glory. 

The maple, although it has orange moods, is known in 
New England as the tree that is red three times a year: 
at the blossom, at the seed, and at the dying. In April 
the children climb to tear the crimson feathers from the 
lowest branches; in October they wade knee-deep 
through the flood of color which flows from sidewalk to 
sidewalk, rustling deliciously beneath the feet. 

Mapleleaf is eight miles out from the city which is said 
to have, with the possible-exception ot Canton and 
Liverpool, the most beautiful suburbs in the world. Of 
these some are more fashionable, but none more persua- 
sive than. the litthke community of which I speak. It 
might best be described in the Southern word ‘‘ homey.”’ 
It unites the indepéndence of the town to the good- 
fellowship of the country. It is at once initiated and 
provincial. It wears the latest mode and follows the 
newest fad. It hears the popular lecturer, the great 
singer and the reigning play. It has its fifty trains a day 
(both ways) and the fifteen-minute trolley schedule. _ It 
has its High School, its Ladies’ Wednesday Club, its 


caterer, its bank, its telephone exchange, its hospital. 
In short, Mapleleaf is equipped, if not élite. 

In this attractive little town the family of Joan Dare 
were conspicuous and influential. It was, in fact, Josiah 
Dare, her father—a respected bookseller of the city — 
who had planted the maple arches and developed a 
suburban imagination. This is not so Common that it 
did not make its mark. He was the deacon of the 
church, the president of the bank, the treasurer of the 
hospital. The trolley, the telephone, the Public Library, 
the drinking fountain, the Citizens’ Improvement Asso- 
ciation owed their comfortable existence to his energy 


‘and ingenuity. The lesser suburb is even more a 


one-man community than is the country village, and 
in Mapleleaf Josiah Dare was the man. 
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His daughter had that quiet social ease and unques- 
tioning assurance of position which belong to the ** first 
lady ’’ of a small neighborhood. ' The family had known 
their share of troubles, like other people. Perhaps (like 
other people) they may have sometimes thought it a 
heavy share. But the sorrows of her earlier youth were 
well behind Joan, and when she took the unread book of 
happiness in her hands, turned its first page and tossed 
it away, she had the primary education tor joy which 
only pain can give. Her Sunday visits to the dubdeate 
suburban cemetery where her parents lay had long since 
ceased to give her acute grief. Her free and solitary life 
with her old servant had begun to assume a shade of 
monotony. Sometimes she caught herself saying: 
‘* This is a doll’s house, after all. What would a real 
home be?’’ She was ready for love. She was ripe for 
happiness. Without a moment’s hesitation she~had 
decked both down. 

Only second in importance to the church, and secretly 
believing itself to be of more value than the bank, the 
library, or the Improvement Assuciation, the Ladies’ 
Wednesday Club of Mapleleaf was, and is, a power not to 
be derided or ignored. ‘Today, in fact, the Wednesday 
Club of this suburb represents the great Affiliation of the 
Nation, forty thousand women strong in the State alone. 
At the time of which I write the Wednesday Club was 
relatively a primitive, but still an influential, body; a 


significant substitute for the sewing-circle of the rural _ 


districts and of an elder day. Of this organization Joan 
had long been the president, and her recent absence 
from its sessions had not passed without remark. 

One Wednesday afternoon, some six weeks or more 
after the opening date of our story, the delinquent officer 
unexpectedly presented herself to the hostess of the 
day’s occasion — who was, in fact, the wife of the min- 
ister. Joan was greeted in a pointedly Christian manner, 
and with a warmth so effusive that it gave the impression 
of misplaced italics. The parsonage was full, and a 
trembling lady in a cobalt silk dress (this was before the 
day of white shirtwaists) was quavering forth her views 
on the French Renaissance. These, at the appearance 
of Miss Dare, came to an abrupt and embarrassing stop. 

As Joan entered the bright, crowded rooms they 
seemed to roll and divide before her as the Red Sea 
divided before the Israelites. Waves of guarded faces 
rippled around her. Whispers like the trickle of waters 
hushed at her approach. Joan was conscious, in fact, 
that every eye was upon her, and that half the lips in the 
room were busy with her name. She perceived that she 
was at the mercy of one of the cruelest of human forces 
—the power of the feminine tongue. 


ot 


Whatever her purpose in coming to the club at all had 
been, Joan seemed abruptly to change it. The color did 
not rise upon her pale face, but her eyes hardened like 
freezing water. The presiding officer of the day made 
way for her, but Joan, with a gesture, declined. She 
stood for a moment with her firm hand upon the table ; 
it was closed and strong, as if it had been a gavel with 
which she commanded attention: this her manner and 
attitude peremptorily enforced. 

‘* Ladies,’’ she said, speaking quite distinctly and with 
composure, ‘* I have come to resign my office as the 
resident of this organization. Iam sorry todo so. | 
Soe not now the leisure necessary to fill the position 
with which you have so long honored me. I thank you 
for that honor, and for your kindness and your 
confidence.”’ 

Her voice faltered a little pon that last word, but she 
added no other to it. She looked for a moment upon 
the faces of her old neighbors and friends ; her expres- 
sion was inscrutable: it seemed to remove her from 
them even before she turned and left them with a proud 
and quiet step. 

As she passed through the hall the door of the study 
opened, and the minister, wearing that resigned and 
hopeless, but still slightly injured, expression with which 
a man receives the presence of a women’s club in his 
own house, came out. He was an elderly man, and 
had known Joan since she was a little girl. 

‘* My dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ what does this mean ?’”’ 

‘* | am very busy,’’ said Joan slowly. ‘‘ | cannot listen 
to papers on the French Renaissance this winter.’’ 

Her eye answered the challenge of his defiantly. 

‘* | am coming to see you,”’ said the minister, with his 
hand upon the door, which he opened for her with a 
deferential courtesy. 

‘* Thank you,” said Joan coldly, ‘‘ but it is hardly 
worth while. If I should need you [ would send.’’ 

‘* Do you think [ shall wait for that?’’ demanded the 
clergyman. x 

Rebuffed, but resolute, he stood watching her as she 
went down the concrete walk of his hundred-foot lot, 
and rapidly disappeared at the corner of the street. She 
did not look back. If she had done so she might not 
have been taken off her guard when short, nervous 
feminine steps hurried up and overtook her. She gave 
one little warm outcry, such as that with which women 
greet each other when they nieet affectionately. 

‘*Annie! You!/ I have not seen you—it scems a 
great while.’’ 

Panting, Mrs. Hammerton tried to fall into step; but 
the short span of her little feet found it as hard to keep 
pace with her friend as if Miss Dare had been a man. 

** [ have called two or three times. Nobody answered 
the bell,’’ she complained. 

‘* | must have been out,’’ said Joan calmly. 


‘* Mary Caroline has left you?’”’ 

** Mary Caroline has left me.’’ 

‘* And you are living there alone ?’’ 

‘* Why, no! There is Martin Luther.” 

The neighbors walked on together for a few minutes 
in uncomfortable silence.. It was a November day, 
bitter to its heart’s core. The maples were stripped and 
shivering, and dead leaves crackled beneath the feet of 
thetwowomen. Annie Hammerton, in her new autumn 
suit, looked a little creature, too small to grapple with a 
great subject. Joan glanced down upon her with a 
certain compassion. 

** Well,”’ she said, ‘‘ what is it, Annie ?’’ 

‘* 1 do not know how,’’ stammered Annie —‘‘ I left the 
club on purpose—I hurried after you. | felt that some- 
body ought to speak to you.”’ 

‘* What about?’’ asked Joan in a matter-of-fact tone. 

‘* That is just it,’? pleaded Mrs. Hammerton. ‘‘ I am 
ashamed to tell you what it is about.” 

‘* Then why do you ?”’ asked Joan quietly. 
) 


‘* Because somebody must!’’ cried Annie. 


ot 


She put her hand upon the arm of her taller friend, and 
clung to her as she muttered these trembling words, 

‘* Joan, somebody has got to tell you. There are 
stories — dreadful things Re 

“e Yes ? ” 

‘* About you — about you!”’ 

‘** Yes,”’ replied Joan. 

‘*Oh, you have heard them, then?’’ Annie’s voice 
relaxed into a tone of melting relief. 

‘* No,”’ replied Joan, ‘‘ I have heard nothing. You 
are the first person who has spoken to me like this. I 
think,’’ she added after a surcharged moment, in which 
each studiously avoided looking at the other, ‘‘ that it 
would be better if you were the last.’’ 

Mrs. Hammerton’s hand fell slowly from the arm of 
her friend. 

** You are not a married woman,”’ she said, not with- 
out dignity, ‘‘and Iam. I think | ought to tell you. I 
think I ought towarn you. Such talk, such things need 
attention. A woman cannot trample them under foot. 
She can’t go right on as if nothing were being said. You 
ought to trust somebody — to— to confide in somebody. 
You owe your friends some explanation.”’ 

‘* Of what?”’ asked Joan in a stinging tone. 

Mrs. Hammerton made no reply. They had now 
reached Miss Dare’s avenue, and her old neighbor 
followed her automatically up to the foot of the steps. 
There Joan paused and turned a glittering smile. 

** Won’t you come in?” she asked politely. 

But Annie Hammerton began to sob. 

‘* Not now—1 can’t do it!”’ ’ 

She turned and ran down the avenue, hurrying for the 
green car which went crying up the street as Joan put 
her key into her solitary door. 

Within the hall neither voice nor footfall greeted her. 
If the house had been occupied by the dead it could not 
have been stiller. Martin Luther was out: affairs of his 
own, whether political or predatory, detained him, as 
they often did. Collies are born rovers, and Marun 
Luther had the habits of his race. Joan found him an 
uncertain housemate, and imissed the society of Mary 
Caroline, who did not for 
still to be found in the | >} 
ramparts around Maplele 

Miss are tussed off her long coat and hat, and with 
a sigh went out into the kitchen, there to be met by the 
too candid signs of her laborious and, as yet, not suc- 
cessful efforts to compass the domestic arts of which 
Mary Caroline was pastmistress. But at a glance Joan’s 
arrested feet stopped short. The pathetic evidences of 
disorder and inexperience which she had left behind her 
when she hurried to the Wednesday Club had myster- 
iously vanished. The last pan was scoured: the last 
towel was washed and neatly hung to dry; a spotless 
floor and a shining stove received her. I*rom the oven 
came the strong, warm scent of baking biscuit. A 
vigorous soup was boiling in the kettle; a pie which 
seemed to have been hastily made and was yet uncooked 
stood on the dresser. Joan stared at the miracle. 


or 


After a few moments of puzzled reflection she went 
upstairs to change her dress, but thought better of it, 
and soon came down and examined the kitchen care- 
fully.: She tried the back door—it was locked as she 
had left it, and the key, which she had removed, hung 
by its leathern tag on a nail at the jamb of the door. 
She tried the windows—they were locked : the pantry 
—it was fast: the laundry—it was bolted. Conscious 
of a vague uneasiness, and yet despite herself aware of 
something like a sympathetic protection whose source 
she could not explain, Joan prepared her supper thought- 
fully. Martin Luther, who now began to feel the need 
of his, scratched peremptorily to be let iti. Joan took 
down the key with the leathern tag, let the dog in, 
locked the door, and hung the key again. 

It was perhaps half-past seven that evening that the 
fate with the ring in its mouth knocked boldly at the 
front door. Joan answered the summons promptly, 
but when she saw from whom it came she drew back a 
step or two. Douglass Ray did not wait to be admitted, 
but pushed in and shut the door behind him. Joan had 
not seen him since the evening when they had parted at 
hercommand. He had written her many letters. Some 
she had answered, some she had not. She had inti- 
mated to him plainly that his presence was undesired by 
her, and he had taken her at her word. He had taken 
her at her word —tillnow. And now he seemed to elect 
that she should take him at his. There was that in his 
manner which told her that his errand was serious, and 
that she had better not fence with it or him. 

‘* Your house is cold and cheerless,’’ he began. 
‘* May I light the fire ?’’ 

‘* Why, certainly,’’ said Joan, ‘‘ that is, if you are 
going to stay long enough.’’ 

Without waiting for her permission he had stooped 
an‘l struck a match to the cannel in the grate. 

‘*] cannot tell,’’ he answered, with his Scotch ex- 
pression, ‘* how long I shall stay. But long enough, 
Joan, to say that which has brought me here.’’ 
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Miss Jane Addams 


HAVE been asked many times to recall, if possible, my 

first impulse or determination to live among poor people 

and I have always found myself at a loss for a reply. 
On the theory, however, that our genuine impulses may be 
traced to childish experiences, that one’s bent may be 
tracked back to that No-Man’s Land where character is 
formless, but, nevertheless, settling into definite lines of 
future development, I may be permitted to instance three 
experiences 0; possible significance. 


One was at the Age of Six when | drove with my father on 
an errand through the poorer quarter of a neighboring town. 
Before that day I had always seen the little city of ten 
thousand people with the admiring eyes of a country child, 
and it had never occurred to me that all its streets were 
not as bewilderingly attractive as the one which contained 
the glittering toyshop and the confectioner. On that day 
I had my first sight of the poverty which implies squalor, 
and felt the curious distinction between the ruddy poverty 
of the country and that which even a small city presents in 
its shabbiest streets. I remember launching at my father 
the pertinent inquiry why people lived in such horrid little 
houses so close together, and I recall that after receiving 
his explanation I declared with much firmness when I grew 
up I should, of course, have a large house but that it 
would not be built among the other large houses but right 
in the midst of horrid little houses like these. He replied 
that it was a good idea, and he hoped I would keep to it. 

I remember another occasion when as a little girl of 
eight years, arrayed in a new cloak, gorgeous beyond any- 
thing I had ever worn before, I stood before my father for 
his approval. I was much chagrineéd by his remark that 
it was a very pretty cloak, in fact, so much prettier than 
any cloak the other little girls in the Sunday-School had, 
that he would advise me to wear my old cloak which would 
keep me quite as warm, with the added advantage of not 
making the other little girls feel badly. I complied with 
the request but I fear without inner consent, and I was 
certainly quite without the joy of self-sacrifice as | walked 
soberly through the village street by the side of my coun- 
sellor. My mind was busy, however, with the old question 
eternally suggested by the ‘‘ apparent inequalities of man- 
kind.’’ Only as we neared the church door did I venture 
to ask what could be done about it, receiving the reply that 
it might never be righted so far as clothes went, but that 
people could be equal in things that mattered much more 
than clothes, the affairs of education and religion, for 
instance, which we attended to when we went to school and 
church, and that it was very stupid to wear the sort of 
clothes that made it harder to have equality even there. 


Another Moment Stands Out Clearly in My Mind. When 
I was barely twelve years old coming into my father’s 
room one morning, I found him sitting beside the fire with 
a newspaper in his hand looking very solemn, and upon 
my eager inquiry what had happened, he told me that 
Joseph Mazzini was dead. I had never even heard 
Mazzini’s name, and after being told about him | was in- 
clined to grow argumentative, asserting ‘that my father did 
not know him, that he was not an American, and that I 
could not understand why we should be expected to feel 
badly about him. It is impossible to recall the conversa- 
tion with the complete breakdown of my cheap arguments, 
but in the end I obtained that which I have ever regarded 
as a valuable possession, a sense of the genuine relation- 
ship which may exist between men who share large hopes 
and like desires, even though they differ in nationality, 
language and creed ; that those things count for absolutely 


NOTE — This is the first of a series of articles which Miss Addams has written 
for The Journal. She tells of the triais and triumphs of her first years at Hull 
House, as well as of the social, civic and educational sides of her work. 
The second article will appear in the next (the April) issue. 


nothing between groups of men who are trying to abolish 
slavery in America or to throw off Hapsburg oppression 
inItaly. Atany rate, | was heartily ashamed of my meagre 
notion of patriotism and I came out of the room exhilarated 
with the consciousness that impersonal and international 
relations are actual facts and not mere phrases. I was 
filled with pride that | knew a man who held converse with 
great minds and who really sorrowed and rejoiced over 
happenings across the sea. I never recall these early con- 
versations with my father nor a score of others like them 
but that there comes into my mind a line from Mrs 
Browning in which a daughter describes her relations with 
her father, 
“He wrapt his little daughter in his large 
Man’s doublet, careless did it fit or no.’’ 


Perhaps these early experiences laid that simple human 
foundation which is certainly essential for continuous living 
among the poor and may be connected with three proposi- 
tions : 

First, a genuine preference for residence in an industrial 
quarter to any other part of the city because it is interesting 
and makes the human appeal. 

Second, a determination to &jualize the opportunities for 
education and those best results of civilization upon which 
reasonable and goodly living rests, and which it is most 
unfair to make dependent upon economic position. 

Third, a conviction, in the words of Canon Barnett, that 
the things that make men alike are finer and better than the 
things that keep them apart, and that these basic likenesses, 
if they are properly accentuated easily transcend the less 
essential differences of race, language, creed and tradition. 


It Might be Fairer, However, to Throw Aside those earlier 
experiences in reply to ‘* What influenced you to live ina 
settlement?’’ and to begin with a Saturday night when 
I received an ineradicable impression of Kast London, 
and also saw for the first time the overcrowded quarters 
of a great city at midnight. A small party of tourists 
were taken to the East End by a city missionary to witness 
the Saturday night sale of decaying vegetables and fruit 
which, owing to the Sunday laws ot London, could not be 
sold until Monday, and, as they were beyond safe keeping, 
were disposed of at auction as | te as possible on Saturday 
night. On Mile End Road, from the top of an omnibus 
which paused at the end of a dingy street lighted by only 
occasional flares of gas, we saw two huge masses of ill- 
clad people clamoring around two hucksters’ carts. They 
were bidding their farthings and ha’-pennies for a vege- 
table held up by the auctioneer, which he at last scornfully 
flung, with a gibe for its cheapness, to the successful bidder. 
In the momentary pause only one man detached himself 
from the groups. He had bidden in a cabbage, and when 
it struck his hand, he instantly gat down on the curb, tore 
it with his teeth and hastily devoured it, unwashgd and un- 
cooked as it was. He and his fellows were t¥®es of the 
‘* submerged tenth,’’ as our missionary guide tol@us, with 
some little satisfaction in the then new phrase, and he 
further added that so many of them could scarcely be seen 
in One spot save at this Saturday night auction, the desire 
for cheap food being apparently the one thing which could 
move them simultaneously. They were huddled into ill- 
fitting, cast-off clothing, the ragged finery which one sees 
only in East London. Their pale faces were dominated by 
that most unlovely of human expressions, the cunning and 
shrewdness of the bargain-hunter who starves if he caiinot 
make a successful trade, and yet the final impression was 
not of ragged, tawdry clothing nor of pinched and sallow 
faces, but of myriads of hands, empty, pathetic, nerveless 
and workworn, showing white in the uncertain light of the 
street, and clutching forward for food which was already 
unfit to eat. , 
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Perhaps nothing is so fraught with significance as the 
human hand, this oldest tool with which man has dug his 
way from savagery, and with which he is constantly groping 
forward. I have never since been able to see a number of 
hands held upward, even’ when they are moving rhyth- 
mically in a calisthenic exercise, or when they belong to a 
class of chubby children who wave them in eager response 
to a teacher's query, without a certain revival of this 
memory, a clutching at the heart which is but reminiscent 
of the despair and resentment which seized me then. 


For the Following Weeks | Went About London almost 
furtively, afraid to look down narrow streets and alleys lest 
they disclose again this hideous human need and suftering. 
I carried with me for days at a time that curious surprise 
we experience when we first come back into the streets 
after days given over to sorrow and death; we are bewil- 
dered that the world should be going on as usual and 
unable to determine which is real, the inner pang or the 
outward seeming. In time all huge London came to seem 
unreal save the poverty in its East End. During the fol- 
lowing two years on the continent, while I was irresistibly 
drawn to the poorer quarters of each city, nothing among 
the beggars of South Italy nor among the salt-miners of 
Austria carried with it the same conviction of sin which 
was conveyed by this momentary glimpse of an East 
London street. It was, of course, a most fragmentary and 
lurid view of the poverty of East London, quite as unfair, 
within its limits, as that recently presented by Jack London 
in his ** Children of the Abyss.’’ I should have been shown 
either less or more. I went away with no notion of the 
hundreds of men and women who had gallantly identified 
their fortunes with these empty-handed people, and who, 
in church and chapel, ‘‘ relief works’’ and charities, were 
at least finding the anodyne of work. Our visit was made 
in November, 1883, the very year when the ‘* Pall Mall 
Gazette’ exposure started ‘‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London’’ and the conscience of England was stirred as 
never before over this joyless city in the East End of its 
capital. Even then, vigorous and drastic plans were being 
discussed, and the London County Council had outlined its 
splendid prograffi of municipal retorms. Of all these, how- 
ever, | had heard nothing but the vaguest rumor. 

I had gone abroad more or less an invalid.’ A spinal 
difficulty which had developed the year after I left college 
had interrupted a medical course, and for years had al- 
lowed me only a limited energy so that doubtless there was 
much nervous depression at the foundation of the prepos- 
an conclusions which the midnight visit forced upen my 
mind. \ 


At the Very Moment of Looking Down the East London 
street from the top of the omnibus, I had been sharply and 
painfully reminded of ‘‘ The Vision of Sudden Death”’ 
which had confronted De Quincey one summer’s night as 
he was being driven through rural England on a high 
mail-coach. Two absorbed lovers suddenly appear be- 
tween the narrow, blossoming hedge-rows in the direct 
path of the huge vehicle which is sure to crush them to 


‘their death. De Quincey tries to send them a warning 


shout but finds himself unable to make a sound because 
his mind is hopelessly entangled in an endeavor to recall 
the exact lines from the Iliad which describe the great cry 
with which Achilles alarmed all Asia militant. Only after 
his memory responds is his will released from its momentary 
paralysis, and he rides on through the fragrant night with 
the horror of the escaped calamity thick upon him, but 
he also. bears with him. the consciousness that he had 
given himself over so many years to the acquisition of 
classic learning —that when suddenly called upon for a 
quick decision in the world of life and death he had been 
able to act only through a literary suggestion. 
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For Two Years in the Midst of My Distress over the 
poverty which, thus suddenly driven into my conscious- 
ness, had become to me the ‘‘ Wellschmerz”’ as it 
were, there was mingled a sense of futility, of misdirected 
energy, the belief that the pursuit of cultivation would 
not in the end bring either solace or relief. I gradually 
reached a conviction that the first generation of college 
women had taken their learning too quickly, had de- 
yarted too suddenly from the active, emotional life led 
»y their grandmothers and great-grandmothers, that 
they had developed too exclusively the power of acquir- 
ing knowledge and of merely receiving impressions, that 


somewhere in the process of ‘* being educated’’ they — 


had lost that simple and almost automatic response to 
the human appeal, that old healthful reaction which 
results in activity from the mere presence of suffering or 
of helplessness, that educators have neglected what even 
the greatest modern apostle of culture admitted, that 
‘* Conduct and not culture is three-fourths of human 
life.”’ . 

In the German and French pensions, which at least 
twenty-five years ago were crowded with American 
mothers and their daughters who had crossed the seas 
in search of culture, one often found the mother making 
real connection with the life about her, using her inade- 
quate German with great fluency, gayly measuring the 
enormous sheets or exchanging recipes with the German 
Hausfran, visiting impartially the nearest kindergarten 
and market, making an atmosphere of her own, hearty 
and genuine, as far as it went, in the house and on the 
street. On the other hand, her daughter was critical and 
uncertain of her linguistic acquirements, and only at ease 
when in the familiar receptive attitude afforded by the 
art gallery and the opera house. In the latter she was 
swaved and moved, appreciative of the power and charm 
of the music, intelligent as to the legend and poetry of 
the plot, finding use tor her trained and developed powers 
as she sat ‘* being cultivated’’ in the familiar atmosphere 
of the classroom which had, as it were, become subli- 
mated and romanticised, 


| Remember a Happy, Busy Mother who, complacent 
with the knowledge that her daughter daily devoted four 
hours to her music, looked up from her knitting to say, 
‘* If | had had your opportunities when I was young, my 
dear, | should have been a very happy girl. I always 
had musical talent, but such training as I had, foolish 
little songs and waltzes, and not time for half an hour’s 
practice a day.’’ 

The mother did not dream of the sting her words left 
and that the sensitive girl appreciated only too well that 
her opportunities were fine and unusual, but she also knew 
that in spite of some facility and much good teaching 
she had no genuine talent and never would fulfill the 
expectations ot her friends. She looked back upon her 
mother’s girlhood with positive envy because it was so 
full of happy industry and the need for overcoming 
obstacles, with undisturbed opportunity to believe that 
her talents were unusual. The girl looked wistfully at 
her mother, but had not the courage to cry out what was 
in her heart, ‘‘ I might believe I had unusual talent if I 
did not know what good music was; I might enjoy half 
an hour’s practice a day if I were busy and happy the 
rest of the time. You do not know what life means 
when all the difficulties are removed! I am simply 
smothered and sickened with advantages. It is like 
eating a rich dessert the first thing in the morning.”’ 

This, then, was the difficulty, this rich dessert in the 
morning, and the assumption that the sheltered, educated 
girl has nothing to do with the bitter poverty, and the 
social mal-adjustment which is all about her, and which, 
after all, cannot be concealed, for it breaks through 
poetry and literature in a burning tide which over- 
whelms her, it peers at her in the form of heavy-laden 
market-women and underpaid street laborers, gibing 
her with a sense of her uselessness. 


Gradually a Very Simple Plan grew up in my mind, to 
rent a house in a part of the city where many primitive 
and actual needs are found, in which young women who 
had been given over too exclusively to study might 
restore a balance of activity along traditional lines and 
learn of life from life itself, at leas. escaping the reproach 
of Tomlinson, 

** Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought, .. . - . 
. + + give answer — what ha’ ye done ?”’ 


During the next five years, although I filled huge 
notebooks with quotations and reading lists, with con- 
versations and observations bearing upon this slowly- 
developed plan, I do not remember to have mentioned 
it to any one until April, 1888, during a second journey 
abroad. I was in Madrid witha little party of old school 
friends, including Miss Ellen G. Starr. We had been to 
see a bull-fight rendered in the most magniftcent Spanish 
style, where, greatly to my surprise apd horror, | found 
myself so swept away in a spirit of adventure and contest 
that I had seen five bulls and many more horses killed, 
with comparative indifference. The sense that this was 
the last survival of all the glories of the amphitheatre, 
the illusion that the riders on the caparisoned horses 
might have been knights of a tournament, or the slightly- 
armed matadore a gladiator facing his martyrdom, and 
all the rest of the obscure yet vivid association which an 
historic survival always produces, had carried me beyond 
the endurance of any of the rest of the party. I finally 
met them in the foyer, stern and pale with disapproval 
of my brutal endurance, and but partially recovered from 
the faintness and disgust which the spectacle itself had 
produced upon them. I had no defense to offer to their 
reproaches save that I had not thought much about the 
bloodshed ; but in the evening the natural and inevitable 
reaction came, and in deep chagrin I felt myself tried 
and condemned by the whole situation as it had been 
revealed by this disgusting experience. It was suddenfy 
made quite clear to me that I had lulled my conscience 
for years by a dreamer’s scheme, that a mere paper 
reform had become a defense for continued idleness, 
and that I had made it a raison d’étre for going on in- 
definitely with study and travel. The possession of this 
plan had given me an excuse to seek relief from the 
cathedrals and churches in order to visit an occasional 
hospital or orphanage. It had made it seem necessary 
to study the beginning of early Christian Charity, and 
the changed attitude toward the slave and the poor 


which that wonderful group of Early Roman Christians 
represented, but in reality it made an excellent excuse for 
engaging an archzologist to interpret the catacombs day 
after day, and it afforded me an opportunity to travel to 
Ravenna with the sense of an important commission. | 
had persuaded myself that | was studying the galleries in 
Italy and Germany to trace the intimation of the coming 
social change as it was set forth by Botticelli and 
Diirer, their canvases surcharged with pity for the 
downtrodden, and with longing for fuller human rela- 
tions, while in reality | enjoyed the picture-galleries for 
themselves and for all they suggested. In short, I had 
become a dupe of a deferred purpose of 

** The will that cannot itself awaken, 

From the promise the future can never keep.” 


I Had Fallen Into the Meanest Type of self-deception in 
making myself believe that all this was in preparation of 
great things to come, and nothing less than the moral 
reaction following the experience at a bull-fight had been 
able to reveal to me that so far from following in the 
wake of a chariot of philanthropic fire, | had been tied to 
the tail of the veriest ox-cart of self-seeking. I remem- 
ber repeating to myself the scathing words of Fader, 


“*T use my love of others for a gilding 
To make myself more fair.” 


I made up my mind that next day, come what would, 
I would begin to carry out the plan if only by talking 
about it. I can well recall the stumbling and uncer- 
tainty with which I finally set it forth to Miss Starr, 
having that disheartening experience which is so apt to 
afflict our most cherished plans when they are at last di- 
vulged, when we suddenly feel that there is nothing there 
to talk about, and as the golden dream slips through 
our fingers we are left to wonder at our own fatuous 
belief. But gradually the comfort of her companionship, 
the vigor and enthusiasm which she brought to bear 
upon it, told both in the growth of the plan and upon the 
sense of its validity so that by the time we had reached 
the enchantment of the Alhambra the scheme had be- 
—  ijoeeane and tangible although still most hazy 
in detail. 


A Month Later We Parted in Paris, Miss Starr to go 
back to Italy, and | to journey on to London to secure 
as many suggestions as possible from those wonderful 
places of which we had heard, Toynbee Hall and the 
People’s Palace. So that it finally came about that in 
June, 1888, five years after my first visit in East London, 
I found myself at Toynbee Hall equipped not only with 
a letter of introduction from Canon Fremantle, but with 
high expectations and a certain belief that whatever per- 
plexities and discouragement concerning the life of the 
poor were in store for me, I should at least know some- 
thing at first hand and have the solace of daily activity. 
I had confidence that although life itself might contain 
many difficulties, the period of mere passive receptivity 
had come to an end, and I had at last finished with the 
everlasting ‘‘ preparation for life,’? however ill-prepared 
I might be. 

It was not until years afterward that I came upon 
Tolstoi’s phrase ‘‘ the snare of preparation,” which he 
insists we spread before the feet of young people, hope- 
lessly entangling them in a curious inactivity at the very 
period of life when they are longing to construct the 
world anew and to conform it to their own ideals. 


The Next January found Miss Starr and myself in 
Chicago searching for a neighborhood in which we 
might begin our plans, and also eager to win friends for 
them. In those days, however, we made no appeal for 
money, meaning to start only with our own slender re- 
sources although we were most anxious to secure public 
backing and understanding. From the very first the 
plan received courteous attention, and the discussion, 
while often skeptical, was always friendly even from 
such then as David Swinggand Thomas Davidson. We 
went about the city with™ attendance agents,’’ as the 
officers of the compulsory education department were 
then called, with newspaper reporters, with city mission- 
aries, indeed with any one whose duty or inclination took 
him into the crowded quarters of the city, always, how- 
ever, keeping in mind that the Italian Colony must 
be accessible when a neighborhood should finally be 
selected because of our engaging experiences with that 
gifted and warm-hearted people in their own country. 


One Sunday Afternoon on the way to a Bohemian mis- 
sion in the carriage of one of its founders, we passed a 
fine old house standing well back from the street, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a broad piazza which was 
supported by wooden pillars of exceptionally pure 
Corinthian design and proportion. I was so attracted 
by the house that I set forth to visit it the very next day, 
but though I searched for it then and for several days 
after I could not find it for the simple reason that I 
always left Halsted Street, upon which it stood, a block 
north, and followed Blue Island Avenue into the 
Bohemian quarter. Finally I gave it up although most 
reluctantly. 

Three weeks later, for various reasons and with the 
advice of several of the oldest residents of Chicago, 
including the ex-Mayor of the city, Colonel Mason, 
who had from the first been a warm friend to our 
plans, we decided upon a location somewhere near the 
junction of Blue*Island Avenue, Halsted Street and 
Harrison Street. I was surprised and overjoyed on the 
very first day of our seareék for quarters, to come upon 
the hoggjtable old house, the quest for which I had so 
recentiPabandoned. The house was, of course, rented, 
the lo@r part of it used for offices and storerooms in 
connection with a factory that stood back of it. How- 
ever, after some difficulties were overcome, it proved to 
be possible to sub-let the second floor and what had 
been the iarge drawing-room on the first floor. During 
the summer some necessary repairs were made, and on 
September 18, 1889, Miss Starr and myself moved into 
it, with Miss Mary Keyser, who began by performing the 
housework, but who quickly developed into a very im- 
portant factor in the life of the vicinity as well as in that 
of the household, and whose death five years later was 
most sincerely mourned by hundreds of our neighbors. 

The house had been built by Mr. Charles J. Hull in 
1856, for his homestead, and from the beginning lent 


itself most hospitably to our plans, as did its generous 
owner, Miss Helen Culver, who in the spring gave us a 
free leasehold of the entire house. Her kindness has 
continued through the years until the group of ten 
buildings, which at present comprises our equipment, is 
built upon the land Miss Culver has freely put at the 
service of the settkement which bears Mr. Hull’s name. 
In those days the house stood between an undertaking 
establishment and a saloon, ‘‘ Knight, Death, and the 
Devil’’ the three were called by a Chicago wit, and yet 
any mock heroics which might be contained in the word 
Knight quickly dropped away under the genuine kind- 
ness and hearty welcome extended to us by the families 
living up and down the street. 

Our first resident guest was an interesting young 
woman who lived in a neighboring tenement, whose 
widowed mother aided her in the support of the family 
by scrubbing a downtown theatre every night. The 
mother, of foreign birth, was well-bred and carefully edu- 
cated, but was in the midst of that bitter struggle which 
awaits so many strangers in American cities who find 
that their social position tends to be measured solely by 
the standard of living they are able to maintain. Our 
guest has long since married the struggling young lawyer 
to whom she was then engaged, and he is fast leading his 
profession in an Eastern city. She recalls that month’s 
experience always with a sense of amusement over the 
fact that the succession of visitors who came to seé the 
new settlement invariably questioned her most minutely 
concerning ‘‘ those people ’’ without once suspecting that 
they were talking to one who had been identified with 
the neighborhood from childhood. 1 at least was able 
to draw a lesson from the incident, and I never addressed 
a Chicago audience on the subject of the settlement and 
its vicinity without inviting a neighbor to go with me, 
that I might curb any hasty generalization by the con- 
sciousness that I had an auditor who knew the conditions 
more intimately than I could hope to do. 


Volunteers to the New Undertaking came quickly: a 
charming young girl, who conducted the kindergarten for 
two years in the drawing-room, which veritably became 
‘* a joyous centre for little children’’; and an editor of an 
Italian paper, who made a genuine connection between 
the new venture and the Italian colony, not only with 
the Neapolitans and the Sicilians of the immediate 
neighborhood, but with the educated connazionali 
throughout the city, who contributed lectures and music 
toward the weekly receptions fof Italians which were also 
attended by a little group of Italy-loving Americans. 

Our ‘* first resident’’ as she gayly designated herself, 
was a charming old lady who years before had lived at 
Brook Farm as a pupil of the Ripleys, and who came to 
us for ten days because she wished to live once more in 
an atmosphere where ‘‘ Idealism ran high.’’ She gave 
five consecutive readings from Hawthorne to a most 
appreciative aadience, interspersing the magic tales most 
delightfully with recollections of the illusive and fasci- 
nating author. Our next resident was a young English- 
man who stayed long enough to found the Social Science 
Club, which met once a week tor seven years afterward 
to discuss social and political tonics, and he eM started 
us upon our first investigation of the housing “otfd#tion 
between Halsted Street afr the @wer Thus. ~ aps 
these early activities forecast what the charter dB..« 
five years later, when [iul! House was iicurporated, 
stated more formally : 

‘* To provide a centre for a higher civic and social 
life ; to institute and maintain educational and philan- 
thropic enterprises, and to investigate and improve the 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.’’ 


The Man With a Book 


By Tom Masson 


OU little suspect when you run across the man who 

has just read a book which he wants you to read 
that he has anything up his sleeve. And so when he 
does speak you are more or less off your guard. 

‘* By-the-way,’’ he says, looking at you fixedly, in a 
tone of intense anxiety, ‘‘ have you read ‘The Blue 
Shrimp’ ?”’ 

se No.”’ 

‘* Well, don’t waste a moment. Get it at once. It’s 
the book of the age. Yousimply can’t afford to miss it.”’ 

‘* All right. ll get it. Much obliged.’’ 

‘* No, you won’t. I'll send my copy right over.’’ 

The next morning by special messenger the copy of 
‘* The Blue Shrimp” arrives. You gaze at it with 
apprehension. The moment you look upon its cover 
you take a violent instinctive dislike to it. You wouldn't 
read it for worlds. 

The next day your friend runs across you once more. 

You are conscious at once that there.is already an 
indefinable barrier between you. . You resolve not to 
mention the book. You have a weak, almost hopeless 
notion that perhaps after all he will be magnanimous 
enough to let the matter drop. But no. 

‘* By-the-way,’’ he sayscarelessly, ‘‘ you got that book?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes. Sure! Meant to have spoken of it before. 
Greatly obliged to you.”’ 

‘* Not at all. Perhaps you have had time to glance it 
over. The first chapter is a little dull, but——”’ 

‘* No,” you reply, with a forced draught of enthusiasm. 
“*T didn’t have time. But I just can’t wait to get at it.’”’ 

This unnecessary and fateful admission on your part 
fills you henceforth with uneasiness. Home no longer is 
the place it was. The fatal book has filled it with deadly 
poison. And yet it is the only safe place. Once ven- 
ture forth and you are likely to meet your friend on any 
street corner. 

You begin to hate him with a deadly hatred. 

But if you have real courage you will do what you 
should have done in the beginning. 

When you meet him again and he once more asks you 
carelessly, ‘‘ Oh, by-the-way, wasn’t that ‘ Blue Shrimp’ 
great?” 

Look up at him fiercely and exclaim : 

‘* No, sir. It was rotten. And for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t recommend any more books to me!”’ 

Henceforth he is your enemy. But you do not care. 
You have achieved a glorious victory. A Permanent 
Freedom awaits you. 
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XVIII 
HE shadows were beginning to grow long and thin 
when Mr. Brett and I left the house on our way tosee 
Miss Woodburn, though the sun was still bright; so I 
carried a sunshade, and went hatless, American fashion. 
To avoid going out in the road we took field-paths and 
skirted along the edge of meadows where grain was tall 
and golden, or white as a summer snowstorm. There 
were no proper stiles, as with us; so whenever we came to 
one of the rough fences which divided one field from 
another I had to mount on the first or second bar, and let 
Mr. Brett lift me over. He is so strong 
that he did it as if | were a bundle of 
down instead of a tall girl, and I had 
much the same exhilarating sensation 
I used to have as a wee thing when | 
rode wildly on Mohunsleigh’s foot. | 
was glad when we came to.the fences, 
and that there were a geod many of 
them. But I wasn’t at all glad when 
Mr. Brett jumped me over into a grass 
meadow where there was a whole drove 
of ferocious-looking cattle. 

‘* Couldn’t we go some other way 
around ?’’ I asked, longing to get be- 
hind him, but ashamed for him to see 
what an idiot I am about cows. 

‘* I’m afraid not, unless we go back,”’ 
saidhe. ‘‘ But you needn’t mind them. 
Remember, you're with an old ‘ cow- 
puncher.’’”’ 

‘* Oh, were you one, too?’’ [ asked, 
trying to seem at ease. 

eToer 

‘1 was thinking of a friend of my 
Cousin Mohunsleigh’s whom he was 
always talking about,a Mr. Harborough, 
who lives in San Francisco. Mohuns- 
leigh knew him abroad somewhere. 
He used to be a ‘ cow-puncher’— 
whatever that is—in Texas, I believe, 
though now he’s a millionaire. Did 
you ever hear of him?” 

‘* Ves,’’ said Mr. Brett in rather a 
dry way. 

‘* | was so disappointed that I did not 
meet him.”’ 


Ox 


As we walked on I kept my eyes on 
the horrible a~*mals who were grazing 
at some distance. 

‘* Why ?’? - wked the question 
almost sho, -Y. 

‘* Because Ifom Mohunsleigh’s ac- 
counts he must be— well, the sort of 
man we like.”’ 

ae We ’ ig 

‘* Girls. Brave, and adventurous, 
and reckless, and that sort of thing.”’ 

‘* T guess his millions are more of an 
attraction to most girls.’’ 

‘* Why, you’re as bad as he!’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘* In what way ??’’ 

‘* Unjust, and—almost morbid. I 
wouldn’t have thought you would be 
like that, though perhaps one can’t 
blame him so much if he’s had bad 
experiences. I am sorry for him. It 
must be miserable to fancy always that 
people care for you for your money.”’ 

‘*[’m sorry for him, too. At least, 
I used to be— whenever I| thought of 
him.”’ 

‘* Aren’t you now?”’ 

‘* No. Ibelieve he’s a changed man. 
He’s found that there are exceptions 
to the gloomy rule he’d laid for 
humanity.” 

‘* Oh, then he’s happier.”’ 

‘* So far as | understand the case, he 
isn’t exactly happy yet. He isn’t out 
of the woods. In fact, he’s in the thickest part. 
he sees blue sky and the sun shining overhead.”’ 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

‘* A fellow who knows him very well told me that 
Harborough had fallen in love with a beautiful girl who 
was so unworldly that she might be induced to marry for 
love —if she cared.”’ 

‘* Then why isn’t he happy ?”’ 

‘* Because he doesn’t know, whether she can ever care 
for him—except as a friend. He’s sure she likes him 
pretty well, but there’s nothing in that. I’m mighty igno- 
rant about such things myself, but they say if a girl doesn’t 
mind showing that she’s your friend and values you ina 
way, it’s a sign she’s a thousand miles off from falling in 
love with you. What’s your opinion on the subject—as 
you seem to be rather interested in Harborough ?”’ 


ox 


‘* My goodness, Mr. Brett, there’s a cow looking at us. 
Oh, what shall we do? It’s the worst one of all. It’s put- 
ting its head down now. It doesn’t like us. Oh, what an 
appalling beast. I believe it must be a bull.”’ 

‘* It’s a very young one,”’ said he calmly. ‘‘ Now, don’t 
be frightened. This is going to be nothing at all.” 

** Are you sure?” 

‘* Can’t you trust me?’’ 

‘* Yes. I know you won’tletmebehurt. But you- 

‘* Don’t worry. We may have a little fun. Just wait.”’ 

I could have waited a hundred years, and then put it off 
again ; but it didn’t look as if we should have to wait long 
—not more than three-quarters of a second, with my blood 
in my head, and all the iced water I had drunk at Newport 
in my spine. 


But 


” 





The rest happened so quickly it was all in a jumble. 
With a smile Mr. Brett reached out and took my sunshade, 
which I’d closed. Just as the bull came at us he opened it 
in the creature’s face. The bull swerved a few inches, 
surprised ; and the next thing I knew the sunshade was 
tossed away, Mr. Brett had seized the animal by his horns, 
and was vaulting on his back with a laugh. 

‘* Run to the nearest fence,’’ said he. 

He did it as easily as if it were play, and so it seemed to 
be for him. The bull tore about, ramping and raving, 
while I obediently flew for the fence and scrambled over 
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without ceremony. There I turned, panting, frightened, 
yet laughing in spite of myself. Mr. Brett’s hat had fallen 
off, and his short hair was riffled across his forehead. 
Riding the black and white bull, hanging on by legs as 
well as arms, he looked like a runaway schoolboy reveling 
in a mischievous ‘‘ lark.’’ 

The bull was sure he could throw his rider at first, but 
finding he couldn’t was very much surprised. His wild 
gallop subsided to a trot, and, embracing his great neck, 
Mr. Brett bent far down to one side, and snatched up m 
sunshade, which lay on the grass, open and one clon a 
A few moments later he had steered the bull in some curious 
way with his feet, so that the beast came loping stupidly 
near the fence. Then Mr. Brett jumped off and vaulted over. 

‘* That was a good bit of sport,’’ said he. ‘‘ It reminds 
me of old times, when we chaps used to ride steers for a 
wager. I’m a little out of practice now; but I hope you 
were amused.”’ 

‘*T was much too terrified,’’ I said, thankful that he was 
on the right side of the fence at last. 

‘* Then I apologize for the exhibition. The silly brute 
didn’t know he was our bull, you see, but I reckon he’ll 
remember now, and act accordingly. Here’s your parasol, 
Lady Betty. As for my hat, I'll make the cows a present 
of it. I don’t want to keep you waiting any longer.”’ 


ox 


After that nothing else happened to upset us on the way 
to Sally. The place where he is staying isn’t a farm, but 
quite a small cottage in a lovely garden walled in with 
oaks and maples ; and Mrs. Randal selis seeds and cuttings. 

A young girl came to the door when we rang, and asked 
us to ‘‘ please sit down on the piazza’’; she would call 


Miss Woodburn. 
Sally appeared. 

I was glad to see her. And when she held me tight and 
kissed me I had to wink back some silly tears. It was 
good to feel that she cared about me, and would sympa- 
thize in everything, for I knew she would. 

After Mr. Brett had said ‘‘ How do you do?” and a few 
polite words, he added that he would just stroll over to 
the Green Dairy Farm across the way. He knew the 
farmer there, and would like to have a chat with him. We 
settled that he was to come back for me in an hour, 
and then Sally and I were left alone 
together. 

She made me begin at the beginning 
and tell all my adventures, before she 
would give me any of her news, or 
even her opinions on the. situation as 
far as it concerned me. 

It was quite a long story, and Sally 
was a beautiful listener, as only sym- 
pathetic and unselfish people can be. 

‘* There wasn’t anything else for me 
to do, was there?’’ | asked, when she 
knew everything. 

She complimented me on my 
‘* pluck,’’ like the dear creature she is, 
and said she hadn’t it in her heart to 
be sorry, as things had turned out, that 
I had had such a chase to find her. 


ox 


‘* To tell the truth, it was your affairs 
that drove me to Chicago,’’ she went 
on. ‘*I don’t mind your knowing 
now, dear. We can talk freely about 
things I couldn't discuss with you be- 
fore. Of course, I always knew Kath- 
arine wanted you for Potter, and that 
they’d both do anything to get you. 
It began with her trying to keep other 
men away from you even on the ship. 
It was just the same in Newport, when- 
ever she could fix it so. I couldn't 
exactly warn you; it wouldn’t have 
been nice. But you know I did drop 
hints sometimes, didn’t 1? It wasn’t 
my business if you’d fallen in love with 
Potter, but though he isn’t a bad fellow 
he’s not good enough for you, Betty, 
and | should have been mighty sick at 
heart if he had got you.”’ 

‘* T never felt he wanted me, really,” 
I said, ‘‘ although he was always pro- 
posing. But how was it you went 
away from Newport?’ 

** Oh, I told Kath what I thought of 
her trying to trap you. It was that, 
and nothing else. And she didn’t like 
it. She almost asked me to go, and 
though I knew it was to get me out of 
the way I had to do it. I wish you 
could have met Mrs. Hale in Chicago. 
She is the nicest, quaintest woman. 
But, after all, it's better for you to be 
here — with the Trowbridges.”’ 

‘* Mr. Brett has been a saint to me,”’ 
said I. 

Sally smiled her three-cornered 
smile. 

‘*] think from what you tell me of 
some of the things you’ ve said to him, 
and some of the things which have 
happened, that he has been a saint— 
more of a saint than you know.’’ 

** You mean I’ve tried his temper ?”’ 
I asked anxiously. 

‘* Not exactly his temper. 
mind. 
now.’ 

So she did. And it seems that this 
invalid widow, Mrs. Randal, whom 
she’s come to nurse, is the mother of 
the man she told me about in the park 
—the man who turned monk because he loved her, and 
thought she didn’t care. 

‘*T come once or twice a year, even when she’s well,’’ 
said Sally, with the soft voice and eyes which she has for 
this one subject of all in the world. ‘*‘ It’s one of the few 
pleasures I have, to be with her and—talk of him ; I found 
this little place for her, years ago now. She wasn’t happy 
in Kentucky, for there were relatives there who used to say 
things — of her son’s religion— which distressed her. She 
is old now, and very delicate. But don’t look so sad, 
dear. I’m nota bit sad; so kiss me, and tell me just what 
you think of those dear things, the Trowbridges.’’ 


ot 


Then we had a few minutes to wait, and 


But never 
I'll talk to you about myself 


’ 


Going home, Mr. Brett and I walked along the road 
until we’d passed the cow meadow ; then we took to the 
short-cuts again. A lovely blue darkness was just touched 
with the faint radiance of a new moon, and the moment 
the light was gone the fields lit up with thousands and 
thousands of tiny, pulsing, flitting sparks. 

‘* What is it?’’ I asked, astonished. 

‘* Fireflies,’”’ said he. ‘‘ Did you never see any before ?”’ 

‘* Never. How wonderful. They are the most ex- 
quisite, magical little things.’’ 

‘* Then I’m glad you’re seeing them for the first time 
with me,’’ he said. 

I stopped, and made him stop, to look at the en- 
chanted rain of tiny lights. We stood in a _ billowy 
meadow, with the pale gray-green of the stacked oats dimly 
silvered by the baby moon hurrying down the west. The 
bundles of grain made pointed, Gothic arches, and through 
these, in and out, threaded the fireflies, like fairies with 
lanterns. 
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When we got home the stars were pricking out in the 
sky, and Patty and Ide were down by the gate, counting 
them. It seems, if you can count seven stars for seven 
nights, then the first man who touches your hand after- 
ward you're bound to marry. I counted my first seven, 
and | do hope it won't rain for a week. 

Although I had been so longing for tea I hadn’t been 
hungry, and had scarcely eaten anything when we had 
it. Now I was beginning to be starved. We all sat on 
the veranda, and Mr. Trowbridge told us things about 
astronomy, in which he seems as learned as in every- 
thing else. By-and-by it was ten o'clock, and Mrs. 
Trowbridge asked if I weren't tired, and wouldn’t like 
to go to bed. Then I knew the worst. There wasn’t 
going to be any supper! 

‘* What time is breakfast ?’’ I asked Mrs. Trowbridge, 
expecting something abnormal in the way of earliness, 
but my eyes did open when she said half-past six. 

‘* You don’t need to get up unless you want,”’ she 
went on. ‘‘ Patty or Ide will carry you up something.” 

I wouldn’t hear of that, though. © I said I would prefer 
to do what everybody else did. 


ox 


By-and-by I stood at my window, watching the fireflies 
and envying them because they could get their own 
supper. a then among the trees there was a bigger, 
yellower light than their tiny lanterns. A faint smell of 
good tobacco smoke came up. 

‘* Lady Betty, is that you?” asked Mr. Brett’s voice. 

‘* Yes,’’ | answered, pushing up the frame with the 
mosquito-netting, and leaning over the sill. 

‘* I’ve got something for you. Have you a box ora 
basket you can let down with string, if I toss a ball of it 
up to = ‘ae ; 

‘* There’s a waste-paper basket,’’ I said, excited. 

He tossed, and I caught. Then I made the basket 
ready. and sent it down. 

‘* Now,”’ he called aftera minute. I hauled the basket 
up carefully. ‘* Good-night,’’ saidhe. ‘‘ There’s a note 
in it, among the other things. Pull down your mosquito- 
net or you'll have trouble.”’ 

It was fun opening the basket. There were two 
chicken sosbetcen in it, in a napkin, a piece of jelly- 
cake, a peach and an ice-cold bottle of milk 

The note was just a few lines scribbled with pencil on 
a sheet torn from a memorandum-book. 

‘* I’ve been feeling wretchedly guilty about you,”’ it 
began ; ‘‘ almost as bad as if you were some innocent, 
helpless creature I’d killed and buried under the leaves 
in the woods. No tea this atternoon, and you an English 
girl. When they say ‘tea’ here they mean the evening 
meal—the last one. I, like a brute, didn’t notice that 
you ate nothing ; not that I wasn’t thinking of you, for I 
was. I didn’t even have the sense to realize that vor 
were being sent perishing to bed. It was Patty who saw 
all, but was too shy to speak to you. This humbie 
offering is her thought. You sha’n’t be starved after 
tonight. There was a question of mine you didn’t 
answer this afternoon. I’ve got a grudge against that 
black and white steer.’’ 

I couldn’t think what he meant at first. Then I re- 
membered how he had been asking my opinion about 


- the love affairs of Mohunsleigh’s millionaire friend. I 


don’t see, though, why he should care so much what 1 
think of them. It would be lots more interesting if he 
would ask me questions about himself. 


XIX 


* day after I came to Valley Farm was one ot the 
longest days of my life. Not that it wasn’t pleasant, 
for it was. But when you get up before six, and finish 
breakfast at seven, it does give you a good many hours 
to do what you like with. 

I couldn't help Mrs. Trowbridge and the girls with 
their work ; Mr. Brett went off directly after breakfast 
with Mr. Trowbridge and the two mysterious young men 
to get in hay or something useful and farmy; so I sat in 
the maple grove with Vivace (who is a great favorite in 
the household) and wrote down all my experiences since 
Chicago. We had an enormous dinner at twelve, which 
made me feel very odd, as I’m not used to it; but when 
we were called to ‘‘ tea’’ I knew better than I did yes- 
terday what to expect. 

Now, I’ve been a boarder at the Trowbridges’ (I pay 
four dollars a week, about as much, I suppose, as is 
spent on one person’s food at each meal at Mrs. 

ss-Kay’s) for eight days, and I’m perfectly happy. I 
can’t bear to think of the time coming when I must go 
home. It will come, of course, for they will have to 
send for me whether they really want me or not, and 
then I will never see any of these dear people again. 


-Probably I shall never even see Mr. Brett. He says he 


must go West again soon, that there are things that call 
him there. ‘That will be the end. I wish one didn’t get 
to depend on other people so much. I should like to 
be quite cold-hearted, and not care for any one ; then it 
wouldn’t matter when you had to part. But there’s no 
use in thinking about horrid things just yet. 


on 


I’ve written home, of course. I wrote to mother the 
day after I arrived to say I couldn’t stand it with Mrs. 
Ess-Kay on account of her brother, and I’d left suddenly 
to join Sally Woodburn in the countty, where I was 
boarding quite close to her. I wrote to Mrs. Ess-Kay, 
too, and said the same thing, asking her to kindly send 
on my boxes, which she did, by what they call ‘‘ ex- 
press’’; but she didn’t answer my letter, which rather 
astonished me, as | had thought she would scold, and 
had dreaded it. But when I told Sally she wasn’t as 
much surprised as I was. She knew already everything 
that happened after I ran away from ‘‘ The Moorings,”’ 
and told me all about it, which interested me a great 
deal. Mrs. Ess-Kay had written her some things, and 
Mrs. Pitchley (whose maid is an intimate friend of Mrs. 
Ess-Kay’s Louise) had supplied all the missing details. 

It seems that the day after the Pink Ball Mrs. Ess-Kay 
had one of her headaches—and no wonder! Feeling 
very ill, she didn’t take much interest in me, and took it 
for granted, when Louise said I wasn’t out of my room, 
that I wanted to sleep.till luncheon. 

Potter had become so furious that he thought to punish 
me for my sins by sulking. Mrs. Ess-Kay did not appear 
at luncheon, and Potter went out somewhere. But when 


I didn’t show myself, or even ring, the servants began 
to think it odd, and spoke to Louise. She knocked at 
my door, and when, after rapping several times, there 
was no answer, she opened it to find the room empty, 
the bed smooth, my boxes packed, and all Mrs. Ess-Kay’s 
presents to me spread out on a sofa. 

By that time it was after two; and Mrs. Ess-Kay was 
so nervous with her headache and the reaction after all 
her work in getting up the Great Affair, that when she 
was told I was nowhere to be found she had hysterics, 
and slapped Louise. 

Potter was sent for to the Casino, and came home in 
a rage. They talked things over, and made up their 
minds that I had either caughta ship sailing for home, or 
else had gone to Chicago to join Sally. If it hadn’t 
been that they were afraid of a scented coming out in 
some horrid society paper they would have applied to 
the police for help, but as it was they didn’t dare, and 
Potter said he could manage everything himself. 

A ship really had sailed that yoy so as well as tele- 
graphing to Sally, Potter went to the offices, then to the 
docks, and made all sorts of inquiries. From what he 
heard about some people who had engaged berths at the 
last minute, he couldn’t be quite sure I wasn’t one of 
them, having gone under an assumed name. Toadd to 
the trouble, no answer came from Sally. Mrs. Hale, ac- 
cording to instructions, had opened the telegram, and, 
knowing something of the story from Sally, wasn’t 
anxious to relieve Mrs. Ess-Kay’s mind about me in too 
much of a hurry. Instead of having the message wired 
again, she inclosed it in an envelope and sent it on to 
Sally by post, so there was another en ; and they knew 
nothing for certain until a letter from Sally and one from 
me arrived at about the same time. 

Sally’s opinion was and is that Mrs. Ess-Kay has 
something up her sleeve ; that she won’t write to me be- 
cause she wants to show how hurt and scandalized she 
is by my ungracious conduct, but that she has some idea 
for getting even with me sooner or later. If she hadn’t 
that to keep her up Sally thinks she couldn’t have re- 
sisted answering my letter with a tirade. However, as 
long as Mr. Brett is here I feel as if he would contrive 
not to let anything very dreadful happen to me. 


| 


I’ve found out everything about all the members of 
the family at Valley Farm now ; and I’ve got acquainted 
with most of the neighbors. ‘They call them neighbors 
if they live anywhere within twelve or fifteen miles, and 
a good many are related to each other, or connected by 
marriage, while even those who are not have known each 
other ever since they were children; probably went to 
school together at a funny little white-painted, wooden 
building on a hill, which is the ‘‘ district school.’’ Mr. 
Trowbridge, although a farmer who works in his own 
fields, isan‘*‘ Honorable.’’ Iwas surprised when I heard 
that, as I didn’t suppose people had titles in America. 
But he’s a Senator or something in his own State, which 
is very important. 

The two young men who come in to eat with us, but 
are never seen about the house at any other time, are 
‘farm hands,’’ though they are not treated at all like 
servants, and Mr. Trowbridge lends them the newest 
books and magazines (of which he has quantities) to 
read in the evening. One, whose name is Elisha, was in 
love with Patty, but she didn’t care for him, so he is very 
melancholy and won't talk at the table. But he has 
cheered up a little lately, and bought tall collars like Mr. 
Brett’s ; and he has sent me flowers through Ide several 
times. I tried to thank him for the first ones, but he 
blushed so much that his forehead got damp, and im- 
mediately afterward he went away and hid for hours, 
which kept him from his supper ; so I thought it better 
to say nothing about the next. 

The other young man, Albert, is paying attention to 
Ide. Nobody knows whether they are engaged yet, 
though they go to the apple orchard regularly every 
evening and sit together in a boat swing which is there, 
or if it rains they sit on the front porch until quite late. 
They don’t seem to have much to say to each other, 
though, for one of my windows is directly over that 
porch, but I never hear a sound—-not even a laugh. 

It is very strange about Patty and Ide. Though Patty 
is so quiet, almost meek in her ways, and dresses so 
plainly, and is quite contented to work in the hot kitchen, 
it turns out that she is a very rich girl, or will be. She 
is motherless, and her father, although he is a farmer, has 
more than a million dollars, and when he dies, as he must 
before long, as he’is very old, Patty will have all his 
money. Young people get on his nerves, so Patty lives 
with the Trowbridges, who are old friends. She is so 
pretty and has such sweet ways that she might make a 
success anywhere, and it struck me as a pity that she 
should perhaps marry some young farmer in the neigh- 
borhood, and never know any other life than this. 

Ide really 7s a sort of servant, but she would go away 
instantly if anybody called her that ; and she is so afraid 
some one may think she is inferior to the others in the 
house because she is paid wages for her work, that she 
does her hair elaborately, wears smarter dresses than 
the rest, and puts herself rather forward with strangers so 
as to impress them. sie 


The Trowbridges’ neighbors are almost as nice as they 
are. After I had been here two or three days I was 
feeding the chickens with Mr. Trowbridge after ‘‘ tea,’’ 
when a man and woman came up the avenue. They 
were very countrified-looking and rather awkward, I 
thought at first glance, which was the only one I took, 
as I at once left Mr. Trowbridge to talk with the new- 
comers, and went away. Presently, however, Patty 
came to ask if I would mind coming back to the house, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Engelhorn had come especially to see me. 

‘** To see me?’’ | repeated. ‘* What for?”’ 

‘* Oh, I suppose they thought it would be polite to 
call,’’ said Patty. ‘* They’re such nice people. I guess 
you'll like them.’’ 

They had put on their best clothes, and they were 
dears. I was as agreeable as I knew how to be, and 
after I had been with them a little while I felt that it was 
they who were superior. We went into the parlor where 
Mrs. Engelhorn played as well as a professional, and 
sang exquisitely, in a cultivated contralto veice. After 
they had gone Mr. Trowbridge told me that Mr. 


Engelhorn is the greatest authority on geology in the 
State of Ohio, that he knows just as much about botany, 
and is a fine Greek and Latin scholar, having picked up 
all his knowledge himself without any university train- 
ing. Americans are wonderful ! 

Other people just as interesting in different ways have 
been since, and there was one I didn’t like. He came 

esterday, and is a dissenting parson, I think. He and 

is wife arrived to noon dinner, and I had to be civil 
because the Trowbridges respect them very much ; but 
it was difficult when the man said that England was the 
most immoral and decaying country in the world, and 
his wife echoed him. 

‘* Mrs. Panter and myself had a chance to go to Great 
Britain last year,’’ he said. ‘‘ Our congregation offered 
us the trip with Cook’s tickets for ten weeks to show 
their appreciation of my services. But after reflection 
we decided not to undertake the tour. I have no wish 
to see England as it is today. It would depress me to 
visit a country which is going down hill as Britain is, 
morally, financially and intellectually. London must be 
a sad sight to those who have eyes to see, and ——”’ 

** | don’t think you’d find that grass has begun to grow 
in Bond Street yet,’’ said I. ‘‘ And if you fancy that our 
finances are in such a bad way you had better read the 
Blue Book.’’ 

I hardly know the Blue Book from a book of beauty ; 
but I’ve heard Stan say that it proves England to A ; 
increasing every year in prosperity. So I was glad I re- 
membered to speak of it, and catching Mr. Brett’s eyes I 
saw such a twinkling smile in them that I hurried to look 
away, or I should have laughed and spoiled everything. 


ox 


There couldn't be a greater contrast between two men 
than between the Keverend Jonas Panter and the great 
Whit Walker of the Emporium at Hermann’s Corner. 
We drove to Mr. Walker’s after the Panters had gone, 
as we all felt (though nobody put it precisely into words) 
that we wanted some enlivening. 

We didn’t start until after ‘‘ tea,’’ as there was going 
to be an ‘“‘ ice-cream festival’’ there that night. Mr. 
Trowbridge and Mr. Brett and I all drove in the buggy. 
It was rather a squeeze in one seat, but it was fun, and 
we were very merry. I like buggies, though they do 
sound almost improper. The rest all squashed into a 
big wagon, and we could hear them laughing every min- 
ute as they came jolting on behind us. 

It was about seven miles to Hermann’s Corners, and 
after a lovely drive through charming, peaceful country 
we arrived just as it was beginning to be dusk. The 
Emporium is a huge, rambling wooden building rather 
like a vast barn with a dozen smaller barns tacked on to 
it, and windows let in. It is painted pea-green, and 
has a rough veranda running partly round it—a high 
veranda with steps at such long intervals that you must 
search for them. But as there’s no pavement we just 
scrambled out of the buggy and cart on to the veranda, 
and there we were landed among boxes of eggs, sewing- 
machines, crates of dishes, garden tools, brooms, 
rocking-chairs, perambulators, boots, ‘‘ canned fruit.’ 
children’s toys, green vegetables, ice-cream treeze) 
bales of calico, men’s suits, piled-up books, clothes-lines 
and a thousand other ‘* goods.”’ A jamper of y OUrIE 
men were sitting about on boxes and ¢yickoD Cops; an 
had the air of being i lub 

As we threaded ou: way through the groups people 
were lighting the gas in the Emporium. It was ‘incan- 
descent, and blazed up suddenly with a fierce light as if 
it were a volcano having an eruption. All the women 
inside (there was quite a crowd of them, bareheaded, 
or in perfectly fascinating frilled sunbonnets) shrieked 
and then giggled. A man who was surrounded by girls 
said something we couldn’t hear, which made everybody 
laugh ; and Mr. Trowbridge exclaimed: 

‘* That’s Whit, sure, holding court. Couldn’t be any- 
body else.’’ 

‘* And I guess that’s the Honorable,’’ said the voice 
we had heard —such a nice voice it was enough to make 
you laugh with pleasure just to hear it— and the head we 
could see towering over the sunbonnets began to move 
toward us. The girls edged away good-naturedly, and 
there was a man almost as fine looking as Mr. Brett, 
smiling at us, and holding out his big hand. 


ox 


‘* Whit, this is the young English ladyship I’ve told 
you about, who’s staying over at our house,’’ said Mr. 
Trowbridge. 

So we were introduced, and the great Whit shook my 
hand with a vigorous magnetism which made me feel I 
would like to clap and give him three cheers. 

‘* I’m real pleased to meet you,”’ said he, ‘‘ and I’m 
honored to have you visit my store. Say, I guess some 
of our American leading ladies will have to get a hustle 
on if they want to save themselves now you’re over here. 
I didn’t know they made ’em like that on your side. I 
tell you what it is, Honorable, I won’t have much use for 
some of our fellows if they let her go back, eh? Now, 
ma’am, you just tell me what handle I’m to put to your 
name, so I won’t make any fool mistake, and then we 
can get ahead like a house on fire.” 

‘*[’m usually called Lady Betty,’’ I said, feeling an 
idiot, as every one was standing around in a ring. 

‘* What, at the first go? No, ma’am, I couldn’t do it. 
I haven’t got the cool, ingrowing nerve. Couldn’t I 
make it Countess to show my respect?” 

‘* But I’m not a Countess,”’ I replied, laughing. 

‘* Well, I guess I’ll just go one better and raise you to 
Princess, then. You look like a Princess, anyhow, and 
the Queen might be proud to have you for a cousin. 
Now we’ve fixed that up, maybe ven let me show you 
around the premises, and you can tell me if the 
Emporium bears any resemblance to your London 
stores.”’ 

“* Very well, Prince, I shall be delighted,’’ said I, and 
he laughed a nice, mellow roar. 

Accompanied by him and Patty, whom he chose as the 
companion of our explorations, we went upstairs and 
downstairs, and really left no corner of the Emporium 
unvisited. 

‘*Aren't you afraid to leave so many things outside 
on the veranda?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Suppose they should be 
stolen?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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The Editorial Page 


Frankness with Children 


HE tenderest parent sometimes grows tired of the 
b eager eyes and hungry brain of his child. The poor 

little traveler is bewildered by the strange world in 
which he suddenly finds himself. -He asks a thousand 
questions, he peers into the swarming unknown facts 
which daily thicken around his path ; he wants to under- 
stand, to master them. His curiosity isinsatiable. His 
father and mother may be sure that they have no higher 
duty than to satisfy that curiosity ; to start him out on 
his long, dangerous way with clear eyes, a sane brain, 
pure, high ambitions, and an understanding of the work 
which God expects from him. It was in order that they 
might teach him these things that they were made father 
and mother. That is their first and highest work in life 
—not business, nor social duties, nor even the saving of 
the souls of strangers is higher than this duty. 

So far, surely, every sane parent will agree with us. 


OW, there are certain mysteries of life which every 
man and woman must understand. We veil them 
in our ordinary talk as sacred things. They are sacred 
as part of God’s universal plan of life. Only by vicious 
men and women have they been made to appear vile. 
It is an absolute necessity that the child should know of 
these things. His health, his sanity, sometimes life itself, 
will depend upon his right understanding of them. 
Who is to tell him of them? The father and mother in 
whose care God has placed him? Or is he to be left to 
hear of them, in a perverted sense, from the obscenity 
of his playmates? For it is lamentable, but still a fact, 
that few parents know how vile these truths become in 
the talk of children at school. A well-known educator 
said lately : ‘*‘ We shudder at the impurity of certain old 
English plays, and we find fouler depths of it in modern 
French novels. But for absolute filth, go and listen to 
the talk of the boys and girls during recess in our 
schools. Some of these little ones belong to refined 
Christian families. Their parents would shrink in horror 
at the thought of unveiling the sacred mysteries of sex 
and birth to their innocent minds. Yet these mysteries 
were familiar to the sturdy boy and the delicate, lilylike 
girl almost before they could speak plainly ; familiar, 
too, in their most brutal and obscene phases.’’ 


ERE is a true story which may throw a light into 
this dark place : 

Into a certain family, where there was a boy of eight, 
a new life was soon to come. ‘Taking the little fellow 
apart the mother told him that she had wonderful news 
for him: that God was going to let her bring another 
child into the world, at the cost perhaps of great pain 
and suffering to herself. But the child, when it came, 
would be of his own flesh and blood. 

‘* Mother,”’ interrupted the boy, trembling and pale, 
‘* did you go through this once for me?”’ 

** Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘ your flesh was once my flesh and 
your blood was my blood.” 

He threw his arms around her sobbing. He never 
tried to put his love for her into words. But the im- 
pending event became a dear and tender secret between 
them. They talked of it every day. He chose its 
clothes, he hoarded up his toys for it. Every night they 
knelt and prayed to their Heavenly Father that it might 
be strong and good. The love that grew then in that 
boy’s heart for his mother, his brother and his God will 
uplift and make pure his whole life. 

Let every mother and father consider these two ways 
of dealing with their children, choose between them 
before other tongues have wrongly done what theirs 
should rightly and justly do. 


What a Magazine Cannot Do 


GREAT many people think that in agitating a 

question a magazine can actually ‘‘ do things,’’ as 
they call it. That is, they mean that a certain reform 
which a magazine may advocate, of an evil which it 
may see and write about, can actually be accomplished 
by its presentation. This is a mistake and a serious 
misapprehension that often leads to nothing accom- 
plished. A magazine has only the power to present an 
evil and say why it believes such an evil should be 
remedied. It can open the public eye and awaken the 
public mind to the necessity for action, and present 
what it believes is the remedy for such an evil. That 
is as far as it can go. It is only the people themselves 
who can make such a remedy effective. We say this 
apropos of the fearful ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ curse, and the 
legislative Bill to remedy this evil which was presented 
in the last issue of this magazine. The people should 
not forget that THE JOURNAL, in its last number, has 
done all that it can do. It cannot go a step farther. It 
is now for the public to act : to see that the Bill presented 
is introduced into the various Legislatures, and that 
their representatives vote for the Bill. Unless the public 
now steps in and acts, all that this magazine has done 
will go practically for naught. This fact should not be 
overlooked. 


Where Women Offend Men 


A MAN walked through a hotel parlor leaving the 
fumes of a lighted cigar behind him. 

‘* That does not seem to me either fair or gentle- 
manly,’’ said a woman. ‘* Tobacco fumes are offensive 
to me, and what right has that man to pollute my air for 
me in a room where smoking is prohibited ?”’ 

And yet for the previous half-hour it had been only 
through the exercise of the greatest self-restraint that 
I had not thrown open the windows of that room to 
cleanse the air of the odor of the perfume which that 
woman exhaled from her clothes and handkerchief. 


OW, it would have been a surprise to that woman if 

she had been told that she violated the law of good 
breeding with her perfumes just as the man had with 
his tobacco fumes. Both were thieves — unconscious 
thieves, perhaps, but none the less dishonest. For there 
are certain things which the good Father gives daily and 
hourly to all of His children alike, and to which they have 
an indissoluble right. And one of the most necessary 
of those things is pure air. A man goes to his office or 
shop in the morning drawing long breaths of the pure, 
life-giving air. It is, perhaps, his only chance in the day 
to breathe it. But nine out of ten of the women he 
meets are soaked with scents. The air is sodden with 
musk, or some other equally offensive scent — the woman 
on the car, the woman in the elevator, the girl behind 
the counter, the woman who comes to see him in his 
office, his own bookkeeper and stenographer—each 
exhales her favorite scent. His nose and mouth and 
lungs are nauseated, for to most men perfume is a dis- 
tinctly offensive odor. But he has no means of redress. 
By offensive smells women poison his pure air for him, 
and with impunity ; he cannot tell the offenders that they 
are public nuisances. He is dumb. He must be dumb. 
And yet he has a right to clean air, and the woman who 
takes it from him is just as much an offender against 
good manners as is the man who carries a lighted cigar 
or a cigarette where he has no business to carry it. 


T IS true’ that the woman of good birth and breeding 

has long ago discarded the use of perfumes. But 
many women do not seem to have yet learned the fact 
that the scented person is unfashionable. They seem, 
in daily breaking this law of good taste and good breed- 
ing, to be unconscious of their ill-doing. It is time, 
however, that these women should know it, and that the 
women of cleanly habits long ago discarded the nauseat- 
ing sachet and the essences of violets, of musk and 
patchouli, and of those hundred and one scents, the 
basis of nearly all of which is nothing but rotting 
alcohol. A man of good breeding will so use his to- 
bacco that he will not exhale its fumes, so repulsive to 
refined women. But, on the other hand, no well-bred 
woman will exhale any other scent from her person than 
that indescribable, pure, sweet aroma which is the result 
of the daily bath and clean linen. 


Not a Topic for Talk 


T IS probably because surgical operations have become 

more numerous in these days that they have grown to 
form a large part of our casual and domestic conversa- 
tion. But does that justify us in making drawing-room 
or dining-table talk of topics that are actually painful to 
every sensitive nature, and particularly so to the fem- 
inine nature? The relish with which some people seem 
to serve up the details of an appendicitis operation 
through which they themselves have just passed, or 
which some friend has gone through, is as amazing as 
it is disgusting. ‘The surgical knife is associated in the 
mind of every sensitive person with more or less horror 
and dread —generally more rather than less. The very 
thought of it makes people recoil. The fact that a large 
percentage of operations are successful is, of course, a 
fact to be most profoundly thankful for, but does that 
fact make random talk about such matters any more 
excusable? We never know what may be hidden in the 
lives of those about us in a company — perhaps an im- 
pending operation on some person present or on some 
one dearly close to him. Surely, it does not help calm 
the mind of such a person to be compelled to listen to 
the details of an experience that is so soon to be his or 
to come very close to him! Why is it that we do not 
stop to think a little more, that we do not show a little 
more consideration toward those whom we often love 
the most, and yet hurt the most by lacking just that 
sense of the fitness of things which, when carefully exer- 
cised, makes friendship so beneficial and living so 
beautiful ? 

For the sake of our friends, for those we love best, 
for our own self-development, let us stop this inconsid- 
erate talk about our ills and ails, and all topics associated 
with them, before our friends and at our own home 
tables. They are not topics for discussion: they are 
neither pleasing, exhilarating nor right. Let us at least 


think of our children and the impressions that Such talk 
is apt to make upon their minds. 


Why Bother About the 400? 


URING the past year two or three American novels 

have appeared purporting to be accurate pictures 
of life among the most fashionable set in this country. 
They sold well, for, if it be true that an Englishman 
dearly loves a lord, it is also true that the American has 
a morbid, unappeasable curiosity about the doings of a 
certain little clique into which, unless he have a title or 
millions, he cannot hope ever to enter. The society 
column of the smallest country newspaper now daily 
gives reports concerning these folk : their balls, engage- 
ments, yachts, gowns and divorces. They are popularly 
disliked and jeered at. The reason is that the news- 
papers represent them as always gay, prosperous and 
triumphant. It is natural that the mass of readers, being 
for the most part hard-working, useful, anxious folk, 
should resent the prosperity of this idle coterie, and 
gladly give credit to any ill report about them. For 
this reason one of the late novels has been extremely 
popular. According to its report every man of the 
Four Hundred is vicious, and every woman vile. 


OW, what is the plain truth about this matter? 

We all know in our hearts that the duty of every 
English-speaking man in the world today is work. 
Humanity is in a crisis of its growth: there is no 
standing-room for idlers. The titled class in Europe 
recognize this fact. They are busy with their estates, 
politics or reforms, or are thrust aside as useless idlers. 
But the wealthy class here are slow in taking up any 
work. Their money is new to them. They want to 
handle it, play with it, brag of it. It is also true that 
money and idleness together make a soil out of which 
vices sprout quick and rank as weeds from garbage. 

On the other side, let us be sane and just enough to 
see that the Four Hundred are, after all, only common- 
place human folk. Take them singly and we probably 
should find no more vicious or silly individuals among 
them than in the same number of well-to-do idle folk in 
any American town. Even if some of them are so 
feeble-minded as to dine with monkeys, others, as we 
happen to know, give their money to noble public chari- 
ties and busy themselves in good works. 


| dinw all, our business is really not’ with the id! 
folk of Newport, but with the ie folk in our own 
town—our own house. ‘iiie same conditions ‘produce 
the same results. The man who does not have to work 
for his living can set as bad an example to foolish young 
men in Smithville as if he were entertaining princes on 
brand-new gold plate in Bar Harbor. When the wife of 
a multi-millionaire buys the finest pearl necklace in 
Europe we shudder, and point to the hungry poor. But 
what shall we say when Mrs. Jones, the carpenter’s wife, 
runs in debt for a Rhinestone bracelet? Disgusting 
stories are picked out of the divorce suits among the 
summer flock at Newport. But when Mrs. Tabb 
neglects her children to flirt with the clerk in the grocery 
store the reality is just as black and as poisonous. 

Why fret our souls by strictures on the behavior of 
American duchesses, or by imitation of it? What are 
they tous? It is by our own behavior every day in our 
own little parlor and kitchen that we can sweeten life, 
and uplift it for those who are dear to us. 


Where Pie is Eaten with Soup 


MOTHER will chide her young child for clamoring 

for his apple pie with hissoup. And yet who chides 
that same mother when she writes a letter and jumps 
from the first page to the fourth page : then to the second 
and then to the third? Is the child any less consistent 
than the mother? Is such a letter less disturbing and 
confusing to the average mind than the child’s request ? 
If this magazine printed the first page of a story on page 
one, the second part on page four, the third on page 
two and the fourth on page three, how we should hear of 
it! And yet that is the remarkable sequence followed 
by scores of women in the letters they write; and then, 
to make the lack of sequence even more confusing, no 
numerals are placed at the head of the pages! If this 
peculiar epistolary method saved anything in time or 
exertion there might be at least a mitigating reason to 
excuse it. But it doesn’t. Quite to the contrary, it is a 
loss of time and effort to both writer and reader. A 
man is always loth to admit that there is something in a 
woman’s way of doing things that has neither reason nor 
method. But some men are gradually being forced to 
that notion if they are in the habit of receiving many 
letters from women. Unless some woman can explain 
this remarkable lack of sequence in feminine letter- 
writing, would it not be well for the sex, as a whole, to 
consider the idea of writing a letter as it should be 
written—say as a book is printed, as a magazine is 
numbered, as the days of the month are sequenced, as 
a few other things in this world are done—in 1, 2, 3 
order? It is so much better to have things in their 
proper order and relation. Pie never did taste well 
with soup in the minds of well-ordered diners. 
































The President 


A Department in Which Will be Presented the Attitude of 
the President on Those National Questions Which Affect 
the Vital Interests of the Home, by a Writer Intimately 


Acquainted and in Close Touch with Him. 





Mr. Roosevelt’s Views on Factory 
Laws for Women and Children 


N UNFORTUNATE result of our beneficent combina- 
tion of State and National Governments, known as the 
‘* Federal system,”’ is that certain evils, as soon as 
corrected in one place or section, tend to break out anew 
in another, endangering the progress already made in a lim- 
ited area. This just now seems true of conditions attend- 
ing the employment of women and children in factories, 
and worse Still in the tenements, where they are out of 
the reach of factory inspectors, if not indeed of all public 
notice. President Roosevelt is determined to do some- 
thing to better these conditions, even though he realizes 
the limitations which the Constitution has placed upon the 
scope of the Federal Government. 

Congress cannot make labor laws for the whole.country, 
but it may order investigations of labor conditions, includ- 
ing the legislative restrictions in the various States. The 
findings of such an inquiry might do much to arouse public 
sentiment so that delinquent Legislatures would be induced 
to act, and slovenly officials compelled to enforce the laws. 
Congress may, moreover, make the District of Columbia, 
over which the National Government has full authority, a 
model in these respects. It is farfrom that today. These 
are causes which the President has deeply at heart, as 
shown by the recommendations of his last two messages, 
and by the earnestness in which he discusses them with his 
friends. 


There are Few Darker Pages of human history than those 
which tell the labor conditions of Great Britain in the early 
days of its factory development. But the British islands 
are small; public sentiment at last was awakened, and a 
system of factory laws and inspection became operative 
which, although far from bringing about ideal conditions, 
puts an end to the old-time barbarities. The United States, 
in repeating the experience, corrects the evils in one State 
at a time; those States which have the oldest industrial 
history have, as a rule, reached fairly satisfactory condi- 
tions. But competition between States is such that factory 
owners are constantly threatening to cross the line to a 
place where they will be less hampered, and so discourag- 
ing reform legislation. West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Ohiv occupy such weighboring territory that, in justice to 
competing manufecturers, all this region should have the 
same code of labor restrictions. Similarly, many people 
argue that the nation itself, since it imposes uniform tariffs 
against the products of outside industry, should maintain 
uniform labor conditions under that protective roof. 

However desirable this might be theoretically, President 
Roosevelt is not one of those who are willing to wait for it 
to be brought about by an amendment to the Constitution. 
He sees too many difficulties in this method of procedure, 
and prefers to move on simpler lines at once, by asking for 
a thorough investigation by the Bureau of Labor. For this 
he has asked Congress to make a special appropriation. 


Obstacles in the Way of Grappling with any evil by an 
amendment to the Constitution are shown in the failure of 
the attempts of a line of Congressmen, representing the 
States which have the most advanced code of labor laws, 
to get the authority over such things conferred upon the 
National Government, so that American employers every- 
where would stand on the same basis. This has long been 
a hobby of Congressmen from Massachusetts, where the 
restrictions in the hours during which women may be em- 
ployed in factories, and the age at which children may 
begin, have seemingly put the manufacturers to a disad- 
vantage beside their competitors in the cotton mills of the 
newer industrial States of the South. One Massachusetts 
Congressman, in his first term, introduced resolutions 
looking toward an amendment. In his second term, 
declining to renew them, he explained to a friend that he 
was too old a man—in his thirty-fifth year—to think of 
starting any movement to amend the Constitution of the 
United States. This in time of peace is almost impossible 
of attainment, as the failure of various meritorious measures 
depending upon that process clearly shows. 


It is Chiefly by Arousing Public Sentiment throughout the 
country that the terrible evils of child labor can be effect- 
ively met. The employment of women in_ factories, 
according to the President’s view, presents problems, per- 
haps, rather than clear-cut evils. There is a dearth of 
information as to what all the effects of women in the 
industries have been, and while most of the results have 
doubtless been beneficial the President feels that certain 
inquiries could bring this out more definitely, as well as 
show the dangers that are to be avoided. He believes that 
the community is peculiarly responsible for women and 
children in the industries, in a way that does not apply to 
men, who are for the most part able to take care of them- 
selves. 


Some Interesting Questions have been raised by the 
‘* industrial emancipation of woman,’’ as the widening 
field of professions and occupations in which she may 
engage has been appropriately called. Whether this results 
in deferring marriage, or causes her to abandon marriage, 
is a subject upon which statistical investigation might 
throw some light. Obviously, there is another side to the 
story, even if this industrial era does prove something of a 
deterrent to marriage, in that it gives woman such a 
degree of independence that she does not feel forced, in 
order to find support, into a marriage antagonistic to her 
self-respect. Whether the employment of married women 
in factories occasions neglect of the home, whose care is 
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the really important work of life, is a point upon which 
students of our social conditions are keenly interested. 
Thousands of women doubtless go ifto the industries to 
have a little more money to buy themselves additional 
luxuries, when these are not necessary, and so lessen the 
opportunities for the girls who really need them, 


The Child Labor Question is much more concrete. The 
law can grapple with it directly by specifying ages below 
which no child shall be employed, and by requiring of 
others a certain standard of education and of physical 
health, certified to by teacher and physician, before they 
can go into the factories and mills. The President believes 
that there should be a rigid minimum age requirement, and 
that to avoid the danger of false certificates, or false swear- 
ing on this point, paid factory inspectors should investigate 
in case of doubt, taking the oath of mother and father, and, 
in addition, the inspector should personally state that the 
child is, in his opinion, old enough to work with safety. 
In this way false swearing would not avail, unless the 
inspector ‘* passed’’ the child, and no little one that was 
obviously weak, or stunted, or uneducated, should be 
allowed to go into the mills before reaching a still higher 
age. 

President Roosevelt recommended in his message that 
the nation should secure and publish comprehensive 
information as to the conditions of the labor of children in 
the different States, as he said, ‘‘ so as to spur up those 
that are behindhand and to secure approximately uniform 
legislation of a high character among the several States. 
In sucha republic as ours the one thing we cannot afford to 
neglect is the problem of turning out decent citizens. The 
future of the nation depends upon the citizenship of the 
generations to come ; the children of today are those who 
tomorrow will shape the destiny of our land, and we cannot 
afford to neglect them.”’ 


In Few Respects is it More True that half of the world does 
not know how the other half lives than in regard to these 
labor conditions that are so interesting the President. His 
Commissioner of Labor, Doctor Neill, tells the President 
of walking through alleys in Washington in which the door 
of nearly every house would be locked, because the mothers 
were out for the day in domestic service, while at the win- 
dows were crowding children from two to six years old, 
taking care of themselves. This is usually among the 
colored population, but poverty knows no race-line. An 
occasional fire brings to light, through destruction of child- 
life, shocking conditions in the very Federal District, which 
the President rightfully says in his message should be a 
model to the rest of the country. 

There are workshops in Washington in the smaller 
industries where children twelve years old have been found 
working during the busy seasons twelve hours a day, and 
although this age is not low by comparison with other parts 
of the country, where children seven and eight years old 
work, it is felt that the fourteen-year limit, which so many 
progressive States have established for employment in 
factories, mercantile establishments and mines, should at 
least apply to the District of Columbia. In New Jersey, in 
one of the woolen mills, two hundred children under the 
legal age were recently found at work. In one of the glass 
works in Wheeling forty boys, apparently from ten to 
twelve, were found at work, with one child looking not 
over nine years of age, but refusing to tell how old, doubt- 
less under instructions on that point. 


It Seems Highly Necessary to prohibit carrying on certain 
industries in the tenements, because the factory laws can 
there be so much more easily evaded. Some of the most 
atrocious evils have been witnessed right in the homes of 
the great cities. It is not at all uncommon for children four 
or five years of age to be regularly engaged in straightening 
out tobacco leaves, or in helping to sew on buttons, or 
pulling out basting-strings. One instance of recent record 
is of a child two years and a half old assisting its mother 
and four other children, all under twelve, in making artifi- 
cial flowers. Hundreds of children at ages of five to eight 
are employed in pasting the tops on paper boxes, while 
girls between eight and twelve do various forms of tailoring 
and clothes-making in the tenements almost as well as their 
mothers. Cases have been known where an industry was 
carried on in the back of a basement by a family which 
never allowed its children to go out in the street, for fear 
that the inspecting officers would discover them. The little 
ones were virtually imprisoned at their task, which was 
carried on as secretly as counterfeiting. 


Physicians Find a Terrible Percentage of lateral curvature 
of the spine among children who are put to steady work 
before their muscles have become hard enough to with- 
stand the effects of an unsymmetrical development of their 
little bodies. All persons who have to stand too much, 
especially those who are youthful or weak, are liable to 
bring on varicose veins, with lifelong pain in consequence. 
But it is in sowing the seeds of consumption, or pulmonary 
tuberculosis, the greatest scourge of all, that the overwork- 
ing of the frailer members of the community is chiefly 
regrettable. The ravages of this disease are greatly in 
creased if work is conducted in insanitary environments, 
or where the occupation is attended by the inhalation of 
dust and injurious gases. These facts are so well recog- 
nized that at the last national gathering of physicians called 
to consider tuberculosis it was decided to petition the 
President of the United States to appoint a commission for 


the purpose of ascertaining what is being done by the 
Government to reduce these dangers to a minimum. This 
commission was promptly established. 


One Influence Which Operates to obstruct the proper 
enforcement of child labor laws is the feeling in so many 
cases that the parent, often a widowed mother or an invalid 
father, needs the help, and that it is a hardship for the law 
to cut off this sole source of income. Worthless people 
trade on this known sentiment of the public. Indolent 
fathers have been seen in New York City pursuing no other 
occupation except to watch their children on several street 
corners selling papers and catching pennies. In the 
relatively few cases where the maintenance of a family 
actually depends on the small earnings of a very young 
child, the President believes it would be better, in the 
interests of our civilization, for the community to deal with 
the need, through philanthropic agencies or public relief, 
instead of compelling the little one to go into toil, to the 
dwarfing of its physical welfare and the shutting out of its 
educational life. The country must consider the long- 
distance future and not present expedients alone. 


The State Owes to its People much more than the mere 
establishment of the number of hours which women may 
work, or the age at which children may begin; and even 
more than the enforcement of these elemental laws. Sani- 
tary conditions must be watched. European legislation, 
notably that of Germany, has recognized the moral aspects 
of the employment for women, as well as their physical 
limitations, which should be taken into account, for the 
welfare of the coming generation. 

So small a thing as the requirement that the saleswomen 
in the city stores shall have an opportunity to sit when they 
are not waiting on customers is highly desirable. Girls in 
factories who sit at work all day should have a back to the 
stools or chairs, and these comforts should not all be left to 
the employer’s generosity and initiative alone. There is a 
larger interest at stake than that of employer and employee, 
in the welfare of the rising generation already on the scene, 
and of the generations which will soon be coming. 


Much Good May be Accomplished by laws forbidding the 
employment of children as performers in circuses, or to do 
begging, or at occupations in barrooms, or wherever con- 
ditions involve danger to life or morals. All street occupa- 
tions are full of peril for children, because the influences 
there are usually not toward thrift and industry as they 
might be under the right kind of an employer, but in 
‘* being smart.” A number of States prohibit the exhibi- 
tion of deformed or weak-minded children, or the employ- 
ment of children in collecting rags and other refuse. Work 
in connection with dangerous machinery is another matter 
against which the law should protect the young, and also 
occupations requiring them to stay up all night, when 
nature, more than with adults, intends that the little ones 
should be in bed. 


Georgia had a Child Labor Law, but repealed it, at the 
instance, it is charged, of certain Northern capitalists who 
»romised to establish mills there. Efforts to get it restored 
loa thus far been unsuccessful. The mill superintendents 
always say that the parents are chiefly to blame for the 
employment of the tots, because they will go to the mill 
which will employ their family most fully, down to the 
youngest members. The State should show that it has in- 
terests as well as such parents, whose sole aim is gain. 
Whether the death-rate among children thus employed 
in factories is exceptionally heavy is one of the things that 
investigation alone can determine. This was the case 
under the rigors of the old factory practices of England, 
but it is probably here that the chief injurious effects come 
now in producing physical deformities, or in retarding 
healthful development, to say nothing of cheating the little 
ones out of their schooling. 


With Women in Factories it is probably true that a reason- 
able amount of work is in no sense injurious, performed 
under proper sanitary conditions. It is where labor is 
carried on to the point of exhaustion, as shown in declining 
health, that the real evil comes. One of the President’s 
friends not long ago met on a suburban train going out of 
one of the large cities a young woman whom he had not 
seen for years. She told him of the complicated trip which 
she made back and forth each day to her work, including 
a walk of several miles from her house, where she took care 
of an invalid mother, to the railroad station; then an hour’s 
ride in the steam cars, followed by another walk within the 
city, and a final climb of five flights of stairs to a place 
where she put in a ten-hour day. 

‘* 1 should think you would be hungry by the time you 
get home tonight,’”’ the man remarked. 

‘*T am ’way past that long ago,’ was her illuminating 
reply. The average day proved so long in reality that 
nature ceased to make its normal demands. ‘The effects 
of such an occupation, even if the conditions within the 
factory were wholesome and sanitary, must be anything 
but beneficial. Where the women thus employed are mar- 
ried, and bearing children, the evil is greatly intensified. 
It is because of such aspects to society, which the modern 
factory problem presents, that the President is urging 
Congress so vigorously to order a thorough investigation as 
a preliminary to the better awakening of public sentiment 
regarding the duties of the States to women and children in 
the industries. 
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Mr. Mabie Answers 


The Newest and Best Books 


LEASE mention twenty or twenty-five of 
the newest and best books in the various 
departments of literature. E. B. F. 


Biography : 
Shorter’s “‘ Charlotte Bronté.’’ 
Mims’s “ Sidney Lanier.”’ 
Greenslet’s “‘ James Russell Lowell.” 
Higginson’s “ Part of a Man’s Life.” 
Mrs. Bayard Taylor's ‘* On Two Continents.” 
Lucas’s ‘‘ Charles Lamb.”’ 
Bielskowski's “ Life of Goethe."’ 
Dowden's ‘* Montaigne.” : 
Paul Van Dyke's “ Renascence Portraits.” 
Fiction : 
Hichens’s “‘ The Garden of Allah.”’ 
Miss Sinclair's “‘ The Divine Fire.”’ 
Mrs. Wharton's “‘ The House of Mirth.’ 
Tarkington's “ The Conquest of Canaan.” 
Miss Wilkins’s ‘‘ The Debtor.” ; 
Herrick’s ‘‘ Memoirs of aun American Citizen.”’ 


Essays: 
Dr. Crothers’s ‘‘ A Pardoner’s Wallet.” 
Dr. van Dyke's “ Essays in Application.” 
Birrell’s ‘‘ In the Name of the Bodleian.” 
Chesterton’s ‘‘ Heretics.” 
Burroughs’s ‘‘ Ways of Nature.” 
More's ‘* Shelburne Essays.’’ 
Gosse’s “‘ French Profiles.” 
Trent’s “ Greatness in Literature.” 


Miscellaneous : 
Hare’s “‘ Dante, the Wayfarer.” 
Crawford's “‘ Salve Venetia!"’ 
Woodberry’s “ The Torch.” 
Brandes's * Young Germany.”’ 
Mrs. Bacon’s “ In the Land of the Gods.” 
Caffin's ‘‘ How to Study Pictures.” 
Sturgis’s “Appreciation of Sculpture.” 
Isham’s ‘* History of American Painting.” 


Three Tests of a Good Novel 
HAT do you consider three tests of a 
goed novel? a a 
1. That it shall be interesting. No matter 
how able it may be, a dull novel is a dreary 
failure. 2. That it shall either tell a story so 
well as to compel the attention, as in ‘‘ The 
Masquerader,”’ or describe a character with 
such insight and feeling as to create genuine 
dramatic interest, as in ‘‘ The Conquest of 
Canaan,” ‘‘ The Debtor,” ‘‘ The Divine Fire,” 
‘The House of Mirth.’’ 3. That it shall be, 
in point of style, clear, strong, picturesque 
or stirring. . 


The Ten Leading Women Writers 


HO would you say are the ten leading 
women authors of today and what is 
the best book of each? Miss A. K. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward: ‘ Robert Elsmere.’’ ‘“ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,”’ ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” 
** Eleanor,”’ 

Bentzon, Th. (Madame Blanc): ‘‘ Questions Améri- 
caines,”’ ‘‘Nouvelle France et Nouvelle Angleterre.”’ 

Mrs. Deland: ‘Old Chester Tales,” ‘‘ Doctor 
Lavendar's People.”’ 

Mrs. Wharton: “Sanctuary,” ‘‘The House of 
Mirth.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman: ‘‘ Pembroke,” ‘‘ The 
Portion of Labor,” ‘‘ A New England Nun.” 

Miss Jewett: ‘‘ The Countty of the Pointed Firs,” 
“The Queen’s Twin.” 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart: “ Sonny," ‘“‘ Moriah’s 
Mourning.”’ 

Mrs. Craigie (‘John Oliver Hobbes’’): ‘‘ School of 
Saiuts,”’ “‘ The Serious Wooing.” 

Mis. Alice Meynell: ‘‘ The Rhythm of Life,” ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Place and Other Essays.” 

Octave Thanet (Miss Alice French): ‘Stories of a 
Western Town,” “ A Book of True Lovers.” 


It is impossible to say definitely that any 
one book is ¢he best of any particular writer ; 
that is a matter of taste. Therefore this list 
includes several books by each author. The 
arrangement of the names does not neces- 
sarily indicate superiority of one over another ; 
that also is a matter of judgment because of 
the wide divergence in style, subject-matter 
and characteristics. 


Books on the Drama 


AN you give mea list of a few good books 
er articles on the drama as a literary 
form? ©. S. Z. 


Brander Matthews'’s ‘‘ Development of the Drama.”’ 
Brander Matthews’s ‘‘Aspects of Fiction.” 
Brander Matthews’s ‘‘ The Historical Novel.” 
Brunetiére’s ‘‘ Epoques du ThéAtre Frangais.” 
Lemaitre’s ‘‘ Impressions de ThéAtre.”’ 
Sarcey’s ‘‘ Quarante Ans de Théatre,”’ 
E. Woodbridge’s ‘“‘ The Drama: Its 
Technique.” 
L. D. Syle’s ‘‘ Essays in Dramatic Criticism.” 


Laws and 


“Modern Dramatists,”’ by James Huneker, 
is an interesting work, though erratic in its 
judgments ; and Freytag’s ‘‘ Technique of the 
Drama’”’ and Von Schlegel’s ‘‘ Dramatic Art 
and Literature’? are somewhat out of date, 
but are still suggestive books. 


A List of Children’s Books 


OME time ago you spoke of the impor- 
tance of having for every child a collec- 
tion of the best books for children. Will you 
kindly give me a list of a few of the books 
most suitable for reading to little children — 
say from four to eight years of age? 
R. F. W. 


“Mother Goose,” “‘ Through the Farmyard Gate” 
and “ Finger Plays,’’ by Emilie Poulsson. 

“Small Songs for Small Singers ’’ (music), by W. H. 
Neidlinger. : 

“Heart of Oak Series,” Books I and II, edited by 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton. 

“In the Child’s World,"”’ by Emilie Poulsson. 

“The Story Hour,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora A. Smith. 

‘In Story Land,” by Elizabeth Harrison. 

“*Twas the Night Before Christmas,” by Clement 
C. Moore. 

“Stories Mother Nature Told the Children,’ by 
Jane Andrews. 
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* Parables from Nature,"’ by Mrs. Gatty. 

“ Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks,’’ by 
Sara E. Wiltse. 

* Fairy Tales,’ by Grimm. 

* Fairy Tales,’’ by Andersen. 

“Stories from Grimm,”’ by Sara E. Wiltse. 

‘*Folk-Lore Stories and Proverbs,’”’ collected by 
Sara E, Wiltse. 

** Fables and Folk Stories,’’ by Horace E. Scudder, 

“ The Children’s Book,’’ by Horace E. Scudder. 

“The Golden Book of Tales,’ edited by William 
Swinton and George Cathcart. 

“The Adventures of a Brownie,’’ by Dinah Maria 
Mulock. 

“ Fairy Frisket,’’ by A. L. O. E. 

** The Story of a Cat,’’ by T. B. Aldrich. 

‘ Bible Stories,’’ by Richard G. Moulton. 

“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

“Bird Neighbors,” by Neltje 
pictures). 

“Sharp Eyes,”’ by William Hamilton Gibson. 

“Nature Readers” (1, If and II1), by Julia MeN. 
Wright. 

“The Jungle Books,” by Kipling. 

“The Water Babies,’ by Charles Kingsley. 

‘Little Folks in Feathers and Fur,’’ by Olive 
Thorne Miller. 

“Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard.” 

“The Wonderbook ” and “ Tanglewood Tales,” by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

“Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know.” 

* Myths Every Child Should Kuow.”’ 

“Seven Little Sisters.” 

** Each and All.’ 

“Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago 
to Now,” by Jane Andrews, 
“ The Story of a Short Life’’ and “ Jackanapes,”’ by 
Mrs. Ewing. 
“Open Sesame,” 
twelve years.) 

“Poetry for Home and School,” by Anna C. 
Brackett. 

“Child Life,’’ edited by Samuel Eliot. 

“Child Life in Poetry,” edited by Whittier. 

“Songs of ‘Treetop and Meadow,” by L. B, 
McMurray and Agnes S. Cook. 

‘* Among the Stars,”’ by Agnes Giberne, 

** Alice in Wonderland,” by Lewis Carroll. 

“Stories from Homer,”’ by A. J. Church. 

“Story of Siegfried,” by Baldwin. 

“At the Back of the North Wind,” by George 
Macdonald. 

‘*Robinson Crusoe,’’ by Daniel Defoe. 

Extracts from “ The Boys of '76,”" by C. C. Coffin. 
Also later books by the same author, to be used as 
an introduction to American history. 


The Position of Bernard Shaw 


HAT position jn the literary world is 

conceded to Bernard Shaw by discrim- 
inating literary critics, and in what particular 
is his work meritorious, and to what is his 
rapid literary prominence due? me os 


Mr. Shaw is a brilliant example of the Celtic 
temperament: vivacious, witty, audacious, 
full of variety; his work does not, however, 
reveal the finer qualities of the Celtic spirit : 
sensibility, delicacy of feeling, sensitiveness 
to the pathetic and tragic elements in life. 
Born in Dublin in 1856, of good family, Mr. 
Shaw went up to London at the age of twenty, 
came under the influence of Ibsen, Nietzsche 
and Wagner, and joined the general move- 
ment of revolt against commonly-accepted 
canons of morality and art. He wrote four 
novels in rapid succession, the first of which, 
by the joint action of the publishers to which 
it was submitted and of its author, remains 
unpublished. Meantimethe young writer had 
turned reformer and became a vegetarian; a 
prominent member of the Fabian Society (an 
organization of conservative Socialists); wrote 
Socialistic tracts, edited the Fabian essays 
and published essays of his own, turned to 
journalism and wrote musical and dramatic 
critiques for several London journals. His first 
play, ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses,’ was published in 
1892. Since that time he has written fourteen 
or fifteen plays, the most popular being 
“Arms and the Man,” ‘‘ Candida,” ‘ You 
Never Can Tell’? and ‘‘A Man of Destiny.” 
““Man and Superman,” now on the stage in 
this country, has had some success; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession’? was withdrawn after 
its first presentation in New York. The popu- 
larity of some of these plays is explained by 
their interest, their admirable construction for 
stage effect, their wit, paradox and audacity. 
Beside the average melodrama to which the 
theatregoer is exposed the Shaw plays sparkle 
like stars. They stimulate curiosity and pro- 
voke discussion, because, while they raise 
many questions, they answer none. They 
are clear, entertaining, audacious in their 
satire, but they have no real human feeling, 
no depth of sentiment, no ring of true emotion. 
They are very skillful pieces of brilliant stage 
writing; they are not dramatic creations. 
Mr. Shaw strikes hard blows at many kinds 
of sham, pretension, humbug and hypocrisy. 
But the men of his school do not aim straight. 
They lack reverence, faith, spiritual insight, 
sympathy ; their wit plays like the aurora over 
the oade of men, but neither warms, burns 
nor illumines. The Shaw novels and plays 
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Some Questions 





make game of those who take them as serious 
interpretations of life. Their philosophy is 


that of the cynic who “ knows the price of | 
’; they | 


everything and the value of nothing” 
suspect all virtue, doubt all respectability, and 
are permeated by a cant of their own. 


The Real Meaning of “Higher Criticism” 


SHOULD like to know what “ Higher 

Criticism ’’ is and what books one should 
get to study it. cs ae 

What is called ‘“‘ Higher Criticism ”’ put into 
plain language is the literary study of the 
Bible. The older criticism concerned itself 
chiefly with questions of text, the settlement 
of disputed words and other matters relatin 
to the language of the Bible. What is calle 
** Higher Criticism ”’ is a study of the author- 
ship of the books, the date of their composi- 
tion, materials that enter into them, their 
relation to the different periods, the tempera- 
mental qualities of the writers and all matters 
which are considered in broad literary criti- 
cisim. 


tain definite 


conclusions accepted by all 
scholars. 


The fact is that while the so-called 


higher critics follow certain general lines of | 


investigation, their conclusions in regard to 
particular points in dispute are in many cases 
very wide apart; there are very conservative 
and very radical higher critics. Among the 
many books which have been written on the 
subject the following will be found especially 
useful : 


Dr. McFadyn’s “ Old Testament Criticism and the 
Christian Church.”’ 


ment.” 

Lyman Abbott’s ‘‘ Life and Literature of the An- 
cient Hebrews.” 

Dr. Gladden’s ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible ?”’ 


Books on Italian Life and People 


ILL you kindly give a list of books deal- 
ing with Italian life and Italian people, 
including some novels? Mrs. C. 


Literature relating to 
rich. Among the best books are: 
J. A. Symonds’s “ Italian Byways.”’ 
Howells’s “ Italian Journeys.” 
Howells’s ‘‘ Venetian Life.” 
F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘ Gondola Days.”’ 
Maurice Hewlett’s ‘‘ Earthwork Out of Tuscany.” 
Maurice Hewlett’s ‘* Road in Tuscany.” 
E. H. and E. W. Blashfield’s “ Italian Cities." 
Bernhard Berenson’s ‘Study and Criticism of 
Italian Art.”’ 
Sedgwick’s “‘ A Short History of Italy.’’ 
Hooker's ‘* Way farers in Italy.” 
Crawford’s “‘ Rulers of the South.” 
Crawford’s ‘‘Ave Roma Immortalis.’’ 
Crawford's ‘‘ Salve Venetia!”’ 


Among well-known novels of Italian life are: 


Lytton’s ‘ Rienzi.” 

George Eliot's ‘‘ Romola.”’ 

Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Agnes of Sorrento.” 
Crawford’s ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario.” 
Crawford's ‘‘ Saracinesca.”’ 
Crawford’s ‘‘ Don Orsino,”’ 
Crawford’s “ Marietta.” 

Crawford's ‘‘ Roman Singer.’’ 
Crawford's ‘‘ Heart of Rome.’’ 
Crawford’s “ Children of the King.” 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ The Marble Faun.”’ 
J. H. Shorthouse’s “ John Inglesant.”’ 
Mrs. Ward’s “* Eleanor.”’ 


The Best Standard Novels 


ILL you publish a list of ten standard 

novels which are, in your estimation, 
among the best? How many of the following 
rank among them? 


. ‘Count of Monte Cristo.”’ 
. “* The Scarlet Letter.” 

. “Bleak House,” or ‘‘ David Copperfield.”’ 
. “John Halifax.” : 
“Last Days of Pompeii.”’ 
. ‘Lorna Doone.” 

. ‘Jane Eyre.” 

. * Les Misérables.”’ 

. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
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Probably a large majority of students and 
critics of fiction would select from the above 
list only ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’ as among the 
best stories. ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ’’ would 
take the place of ‘‘ The Count of Monte Cristo’’; 
it is amuch more brilliant and thoroughly- 
sustained story. ‘‘ David Copperfield” would 
take the place of ‘‘ Bleak House.” “John 
Halifax ’’’ has very pleasant associations fur a 
great many middle-aged people and is a 
delightful story of sentiment, but it does not 
belong among the great novels. ‘‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii ”’ is clever and even brilliant, 
but it is not likely to rank with ‘“‘ The Cax- 
tons”’ and *‘ My Novel.” ‘‘ Les Misérables ”’ 
is a work of genius, but of very irregular 
genius. It stands today among the best 
novels, but it is doubtful whether it will hold 
its position a century hence. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,”’ as widely read probably as any mod- 
ern story, has striking excellences and strik- 
ing defects. ‘‘Jane Eyre” undoubtedly has 
a long life before it by reason of its dramatic 
intensity and its compelling interest, but it 
is a very uneven piece of work. ‘‘Lorna 
Doone”’ is one of the most delightful and 
popular stories of its generation; it is doubt- 
ful, however, whether it will rank in the end 
with ‘“‘the best.”” The best would include 
such works as 
Scott’s “‘ Heart of Midlothian.” 

Thackeray's “ Vanity Fair.” 
Dickens’s ‘“‘ David Copperfield.” 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Pére Goriot.”’ 

Dumas’s ‘‘ The Three Musketeers.” 
Tolstoi’s “ Anna Karénina.”’ 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Adam Bede.”’ 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter.’’ 


Nom in WM obey 


It is sometimes assumed that what is | 
called ‘‘ Higher Criticism ’’ has reached cer- | 


| Wedding Silverware 


Canon S. R. Driver's “ Literature of the Old Testa- | 


Italy is peculiarly | 


| Bailey Banks 
Biddle Co. 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELERS, 
SILVERSMITHS, STATIONERS, HERALDISTS 


| Weddings 


| Engagement Rings 


Single-Stone Diamond 
Rings, upward from $25 


Designs showing sizes of stones, styles of mount- 
ings, with prices, sent on request. 


Pearls, Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires of finest 
quality, set solitaire or combined with diamonds 
in the most favored mountings —the Queen’s, ® 
Marie Antoinette, Princess, Cluster, three- 
stone, four-stone and five-stone Girdle, 


Wedding Rings 
The approved rings, hand made. 


18 Karat Gold, $5 upward 
22 Karat Gold, $5.75 upward 


Engraved designs showing style, width and 
thickness sent on request. 


Wedding Stationery 


Latest styles in correct form. Engraved Mar- 
riage Announcements, Wedding Invitations, 
Church Cards, At Home and Calling Cards, 
fine Social Correspondence papers. Samples 
on application. 


"The Etiquette of 
Wedding Stationery" 


Published by The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., e 
a reliable booklet on correct form, phraseology, 
etc., free on request. 






in durable weights and English Sterling Stand- 
ard of quality, 925-1000 fine. Pholographs on 
vequest. Full information of the magnitude 
and diversity of an unsurpassed stock of silver- 
ware is detailed in the YEAR BOOK—just 
issued, which is sent free on request. 


Forks and Spoons 


24 patterns in Sterling silver, ranging ‘from $1 
per ounce upward, Photographs on application. 


The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 


sends goods on approval upon advice as to re- 
quirements and limits of price. Intending pur- 
chasers unknown to the house will kindly fur- 
nish business references. Requests for goods 
on approval involve no obligation to purchase. 
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Coiuinbus 
Piano 


at the 


Factory Price 


“A Little Down and a 
Little Each Month” 


If I can show you how a fine, sweet-toned, fully guar- 
anteed piano, of exceptional merit and durability —in fact, 
a piano that to all intents and purposes is in every way as 
satisfactory as the kind you pay your local dealer $275 for — 
if I can show you that such a piano can be made and sold 
for only $150, I kmow you will purchase from my factory. 








Boudoir Sextine— $150 








I have a plan to place such a piano in your 
home for 30 Days’ Free Trial and ask 


No Money in Advance 
Further, I will prepay the freight east of the 
Mississippi River, and when you decide to 


buy, you have the full enjoyment of your 
piano while paying for it—a little at a time. 


One Year’s Music Lessons Given 


to every purchaser of one of our instru- 

ments. If you are thinking of buying a 

piano it will pay you to ask me for a copy 

of our illustrated booklet “ Piano Wis- 
" free. Address 


Paul Lindenberg, Mer. 


The Columbus Piano Co. | 
210 Spruce Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


( Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


suggests light. It 

is brilliancy itself. 
For decorative effect 
candlesticks of cut 
glass are unequalled. 
Cut glass and 
Hawkes Cut Glass 
' are different; Hawkes 
Cut Glass is unique. 























Dealers everywhere sell 
Hawkes Cut Glass. If 
your dealer does not, 
please write us for ad- 
dress of dealer who does. 


T. G. HAWKES & Co. 
Corning, N. Y. 


No piece 
without 
this trade- 
mark 
engraved 





on it is 
genuine. 





HAWKES 
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“She’s a Great Girl—She Knew | Couldn’t Afford a Hack and so She Tactfully Proposed Walking to the Play” 


Her Brother’s Letters 


Wherein Miss Christine Carson, Living with Her Parents Just Outside of Cincinnati, Ohio, is Shown How the Affairs of Girls and 
Women are Regarded by Men in General, and by Her Brother, Lent Carson, Practicing Law in New York City, in Particular 


Letter Number Six 


In Which the Sister is Told the Kind of Girls 
that Men Like Best—in the Long Run 


My dear Kittens : 


LEAR mad, aren’t you: ‘‘ simply boil- 
‘ ing,’’ as you say! Well, you let off 
steam all right! And all because I 
hadn’t answered your last two letters on the 
day I received them. And why didn’t I? you 
demand. Simply because, Sis, a chap just 
getting into practice in a town like this, 
where there are sixty lawyers for every case, 
has something else to do than to write private 
letters—yes, even home letters. And he 
hasn’t to be forgetful of the home folks, 
either, to be too tired to write letters after a 
day at the office and in court, with a stack of 
papers that have to be read in the evening 
‘before court opens the next morning. 

But, thunder, I don’t suppose you girls can 
understand that sort of thing. In fact, that 
is, to my mind, where a good many of you 
girls fail so utterly with men: you don’t 
understand men’s lives, and a lot of you 
don’t seem to make the slightest effort to do 
so, either —and my sister among them, too! 


EOR instance, in one 
"*~ me with great glee ho er took 
you to the theatre; that it . .s past midnight 
when you got home; that you had a little 
supper at the house; that the last trolley had 
gone long before Ned started home, and that 
he had to wait at the station for nearly an 
hour before he could get a train back to the 
city. Yousay Ned told a 
friend he didn’t reach his 
rooms until nearly three 
A. M., and you ask me: 
‘‘Wasn’titalark?’’ For 
you and Jess, yes. You 
two girls could sleep it 
off that day, and did, as 
you say, “‘straightthrough 
until past eleven.’’ But 
how about Ned? It wasn’t 
much of a ‘‘ lark’’ for him. 
He had to be at the office 
the next morning before 
nine. That meant getting 
up for him by seven or a 


‘“etters you tell 
d Cu . 





ORAWN BY F. VAUX WILGON bit after. About four 
“They Can't Stand hours’ sleep! How do 
the Late Hours” you suppose he felt? 


That’s the part of a lark 
you girls don’t think much about. You'll say, 
“Oh, well; what of it? A man is strong. 
Besides, he doesn’t care.’’ But he does care 
— more than you girls think. Take a fellow 
like Ned: he is making his way, and Fate 
seems always against a man when he has been 
up late the night before and feels like a 
‘boiled owl’’ the next morning, for as sure 
as luck that is the very day that something 
important will come up and a chap can’t get 
his mind in shape to meet it. 

That is the real reason, only you don’t 
know it, back of your scolding when you 
wrote that you girls don’t see the men at 
dances whom you would like to meet. I 
know you don’t, and what’s more, you won’t. 
The young fellows who are trying to make 
something of themselves in the world know 
mighty well that they can’t go to these danc- 
ing affairs and be fresh the next morning for 
their work. They can’t stand the late hours. 
A man’s life, whether you girls know it or 
not, is his business. If it were not girls would 
have a sorry time getting their dressmaking, 
music and what-not bills paid. 


OU say, ‘‘ The men go in New York: why 

is it that they don’t out here?’’ There’s 
where you’re wrong, Sis. You think as I did 
when I came here, that the men go to these 
affairs here in New York because you see 
their names in the newspapers. Under that 
delusion I went to several of these affairs. 
But at not one of them did I meet men who 
amounted to shucks, I met chaps like Harry 
Leer and Jimmie Van Alden. But that type 
of fellow does not stand for anything in New 


York except to lead a cotillion and that sort 
of thing. They are fellows either of easy 
means (inherited: because they couldn’t earn 
a penny themselves), or who have a certain 
cleverness, although they generally shine 
only at one end, and with that end they dance. 
But the young fellows who have any back- 
bone—not one of 
them did I see. In 
fact, there wasn’t a 
man with whom you 
could talk on any 
topic worth talking 
about. They could 
talk clothes, they 
could tell you 
the latest 
kink in 
“seatna6,” 
they were up 
in polo and 
cross-country 
riding, and 
all that sort of 
thing. But 
that doesn’t 
go very far 
here. That’s 
all right at 
Tuxedo and Newport, but not in Nassau Street. 
Those fellows are what we men call ‘‘ non- 
producers’': some men call them “‘ sissies.’’ 
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“They were Up iis Polo and 
that Sort of Thing” 


HEY are like that young chap, Carlton, 
of whom you write so ecstatically. He 
dances well, and dresses well, and bowls up 
to the house at four in the afternoon with his 
‘*auto’’ and takes you and Jess for a spin to 
the Zoo. But that isn’t the sort of fellow who 
amounts to a hill of beans in the long run. 
If he did he wouldn’t be able to come to the 
house at four: he’d be at his office. Take 
my word for it, Kittens, that sort of man 
doesn’t wear. I know Carlton better than 
you do. We were at St. Paul’s and at Yale 
together. He didn’t study then, and he isn’t 
working now, and when a fellow gets to.be 
thirty and isn’t at work there’s something 
wrong with him. He’s not the sort of chap 
that a girl can afford to be seen with often. 
Of course you’ll say I’m “‘poky.’’ That’s 
a mighty convenient word you girls have in 
calling a thing by its wrong name when you 
don’t like the right name. But you watch 
Carlton and compare him with Ned, and I'll 
buy you the best bonnet at Le Reux’s when 
I come home for Easter if Ned doesn’t size 
up to ten of Carlton’s kind. 


HAT reminds me. You remember Charlie 

Wilson, who lived next to Bert Cox? 
He’s in New York now, and he dropped in 
at my rooms last night, and as he sat “‘ filling 
the pipe ’’ he raved about Carrie Poole. You 
know what a stunning girl she is! Well, 
Charlie was telling me that he took her to see 
Maude Adams the other evening, and when 
he got to her home in Brooklyn she asked 
him to come in. And after a bit she said 
that while she would love to have him stay 
longer—they were having a bit of supper 
with her mother and her two cousins from 
Alabama—she knew he was a business man 
and had to keep hours. He had to come way 
up town here nearly to Harlem. She knew 
that and appreciated that it would take him 
a full hour, if not more, to get home. That 
struck Charlie more than anything Carrie 
ever said to him. It won him ‘“‘ hands 
down,’’ as we say. ‘‘ That’s the sort of girl, 
Lent, to tie up to,’’ he said. ‘‘ She thinks a 
bit beyond tlie present hour and the fun she 
is having. She’s got a fellow’s interest at 
heart.’’ And she has! And I’ll bet a cooky 
Charlie will propose to her within a month. 


HARLIE, by-the-way, was telling me 

that Jennie Boyd threw herself into a 
huff the other evening and broke her engage- 
ment with Jack Otis, and the cause of it is, 
in a way, apropos of what I have been just 
writing. It seems that Jennie wanted to 
make up a ‘‘set’’ for a little impromptu 
affair she was going to have at the house, and 





forthwith set out to reach Jack at his office by 
telephone. It so happened that Jack was 
busy talking over a big ‘‘ deal’’ which he had 
engineered with the head of his house and 
two or three other principals when the boy 
came in and told him that ‘‘ Miss Boyd 
wanted to speak with him at the telephone.”’ 
Of course, he had to excuse himself to his 
employers and go tothe ’phone. But it was 
awkward, for the message caught Jack just 
as he was in the middle of explaining the 
details of his ‘‘ deal ”’ 
conference had to wait for ten minutes while 
Jack went downstairs and talked with Jennie 
about her ‘‘ set.’’ It didn’t do him any good 
with his firm, he knew, to be called out of an 
important business conference to attend toa 
private ’phone message. 





to the firm, and that | 


That evening he told Jennie about how her | 


message caught him, as a decently frank 
chap would, anxious for his business welfare. 
But she took it 
spoiled child, muttered something that she 
should mean more to him than his 
business,’’ and, bless me! if one word didn’t 
lead to another until she up and broke their 
engagement. Of course, Jack is upset, and 
I’m going to see him tomorrow evening. But 


as an affront, and, like a | 


‘old | 


if he gives me half a chance I’11 tel! him that | 


I think he is well rid of a girl who doesn’t 
seem to realize that a man’s office is no place 
for the making of social engagements, and 
who cannot see that she has no right to break 
into his business hours by calling him up on 
the ’phone. If you write her don’t say too 
much in the direction of encouraging her to 
get Jack back. A girl of that sort is best left 
to her own petulant spirits and has no place 
in the life of a fellow who wants to make his 
way in the world. 


’D RATHER see Jack tie up to Ruth Elliott: 


she’s more his style and the kind that men 
like. I know you girls wonder why we men 
think of Ruth as we do. I heard you say to 
Jess and Nell last winter that you couldn’t 
make out Ruth’s success with men, because 
she isn’t pretty and hasn’t those little ways 
that most of you girls have. All the same, 
men think she’s all right, Sis. 
and light-headed as Jess may go well for an 
evening’s fun, but Ruth is the kind of girl 
that men pick out for something more last- 
ing. You’d never catch her allowing Archie 
to spend something like his weekly salary 


on an evening’s fun with her as Jess did | 


last winter. Not on your life! She’s what 
Charlie called her, ‘‘ a great girl,’’ and when 
I asked him why, he said: ‘‘ Why, hang me, 
if she didn’t tactfully arrange it the other 
evening when I proposed the play to her that 
she’d prefer to walk rather than to take a 
carriage, since she wanted the exercise and 
the fresh night air. She knew mighty well I 
couldn’t really afford a hack, but that I 
wanted to do the right thing with her. But 
she wouldn’t have it, and got around it that 
way. I didn’t let on, of course, that I saw 
through her game, but I could have hugged her, 
old man, right there and 
then, for her thought.’’ 


ELL, here’s your 

letter, and I’ll try 
my prettiest, Sis, to write 
you oftener—if I can! 
My love to you and the 
governor and the matler / 
Tell her that the ‘‘ un- 
mentionables’’ she sent 
me were all right, and 
that I felt her love woven 
into each stitch. We have 
a great ma/er, one in a 
hundred thousand, 
Kittens. As you say, 
‘* she’s a darling.’’ The 
governor had good taste, hadn’t he ? 

My regards to Ned, and tell him I’ve found 
a new ‘“‘mixture’’ that doesn’t burn the 
tongue, and that I’ll send him a quarter- 
pound can of it. 
Yours, in a bath of repentance, 

LENT. 


Onawn By F. Vaux wiLeoN 
“Ned Didn’t Reach 
Home Till 3 A.M.” 


Girls as pretty | 
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he Girl 
in the 
hite Cap 


Every housewife should 
be acquainted with the Girl 
in the White Cap and her 


painstaking work in the Home 
of the 57. 


In the spacious, finely- 
lighted, perfectly-ventilated 
Heinz Kitchens many hun- 
dreds of these neat, tidy, 
cheerful workers, daintily 
uniformed in aprons and 
caps of snowy white, co- 
operate with marvelously 
efficient methods and equip- 
ment in preparing pure food 
for the finest homes in the 
land. 

Why not let the Heinz 
Kitchen be your kitchen — 
and thus save a vast amount 
of work and worry in setting 
your table, at the same time 
retaining every quality of 
cleanliness, purity and home- 
made goodness? This is 
what is offered in each of the 





VARIETIES 


Fach year we welcome 
25,000 visitors who come 
on all days and at all hours 
to marvel at the thorough- 
ness, the precision, the care 
that attends every detail of 
the Heinz Way of doing 
things. Can youcome? If 
not, let us send our beauti- 
ful booklet, “The Spice of 
Life,” picturing and descri- 
bing the largest pure-food 
kitchens in the world. 


Your grocer sells Heinz 
products. Acquaint your- 
self with them by trying 
the delicious Baked Beans 
(three kinds), Fruit Pre- 
serves, Sweet Pickles, India 
Relish, Tomato Chutney, 
Ketchup, etc. 


| H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
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By George Hodges, D. D. 
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The Business of Being a Father 


Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE trouble is that 
most fathers have 
so much other 


business. They are not 
only fathers, but shop- 
keepers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, clerks or manufac- 
turers. They must arise 
early, and late take rest, 
and eat the bread of 
carefulness, Even in 
the act of eating they 
are hurried in the morn- 
ing and tired at night, 
while the-noon meal is 
made as nearly instan- 
taneous as possible. In 








the morning either the 
children are not “‘up’”’ 
or they have been brought to that position by 
paternal urging, such as adds little to the 
amenity of theday. After dinner—or before, 
if the youngsters are very young—the chil- 
dren gotobed. If there is an interval between 
dinner and bed there are lessons to learn. 


Help the Children with Their Lessons 


E MIGHT, perhaps, begin a list of the 

duties of the father with this matter of 
school lessons. Let the children and the 
father gather about the evening lamp, and let 
him help them with their sums, and assist 
them to gather up the broken pieces of their 
German verbs. What sight more pleasant 
than this domestic quest of knowledge! 

But there are difficulties. One difficulty is 
that this is rather hard on the father. He 
has been kept at it all day long and is 
weary, and ought to havea little fun. It is 
also hard on the mother. She is presumably 
fond of the father—having married him— 
and is desirous of his company. She has not 
seen him since he ran for the electric car in 
the early morning. She, too, deserves a 
little fun. And the children’s lessons are 
pretty poor fun: partly because parental pride 
lends itself so easily to impatience, and any 
dullness of our children seems a criticism 
upon ourselves; and partly because the 
schoolbooks are so different from those 
which we studied in our youth. Children 
nowadays add and divide in such queer and 
foolish ways. These things seriously inter- 
fere with the evening-lamp business. 

Reading aloud is somewhat different. Into 
this enterprise the father and the mother and 
the children will all enter together. 

Reading aloud is a means of family enjoy- 
ment which unites the household, keeps the 
boys and girls home in the evening, and gives 
the father a chance to contribute to the house- 
hold something better than coal and shoes. 


ORAWN BY WUANITA SMITH 


A Father’s Part in Sunday Observance 


NTO every normal household there enters 

once a week a common day called Sunday. 
It may be the dullest of days, or it may an- 
swer fairly to its name and be the shiniest of 
them all. Of what sort it shall be depends 
in large measure on the father. 

On Sunday morning it is the father’s busi- 
ness to go to church, taking his wife and 
children with him. Long ago the family pew 
was a domestic chamber within four walls, 
furnished with chairs and a table and foot- 
stoves for cold feet, into which the family 
entered and shut the door behind them. 
Then the square pew became a long bench, 
still retaining its high back and its door. 
The lowering of the back, the removal of the 
door, the giving way of the seat that was 
owned to the seat that was rented, and then 
the making of all seats free, represents not 
only an architectural but a social change. It 
means that the constituency of the church is 
counted now not in terms of family, but in 
terms of the individual. It is an endeavor to 
meet an existing situation. It takes into ac- 
count the presence in the community of a 
number of unattached persons, without any 
local family tie; and it recognizes in the 
family itself a certain exercise of private judg- 
ment in the matter of church-going. 


“Team-Play” is a Good Thing in the Family 


HIS situation, however, involves some 

serious domestic loss. It invades the 
unity of the family. Private judgment is an 
admirable quality, and the right of it is a 
privilege which man has gained by such hard 
strife that hé is not likely to give it up; but 
it is by no means of universal application. 
For example, it is fatal to success in football. 
The secret of success in that particular part 
of the strenuous life is ‘‘team-play.’’ The 
eleven men must have one heart and one 
soul. They must be united in one supreme 
purpose. This agreement is not so essential 
to domestic happiness. The family can get 
along with a good deal of individual eccen- 
tricity, and be the better for it. At the same 
time, a common domestic consent, a house- 
hold loyalty, an unreserved participation in 
the large interests of life, and the habit of 
doing things together, are plainly in the 
direction of the family good. Under these 
conditions, brothers are more likely to love 
their sisters, and children their parents. Out 
of such a home boys and girls are more likely 
to come into strong, wholesome and helpful 
manhood and womanhood. 


Sunday Brings His Great Opportunity 

HAT is the father’s business. The success- 

ful father is the man who accomplishes 
that result. Once a week he has his great 
opportunity. Sunday should always be a 
festival of domestic solidarity. On that day, 
at the beginning of the hurrying week, the 
family should be made aware of itself. It 
should see its face in the mirror of social 
religion. 

I have in mind the attitude of the students at 
Yale toward the college prayers. Attendance 
at the daily services is a matter of obligation, 
but the men prefer it. They feel that it has 
to do not only with religion, but with the 
college spirit. Once every day the college 
sees itself. It is a pleasant sight, of which 
men in institutions where the prayers are 
voluntary get buta faint and passing glimpse. 
And just as the Battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing-fields of Eton and Rugby, so 
college victories on the track, on the grid- 
iron, the diamond and the river are won in 
the quiet of the college chapel. 

That is what I mean. The father who is 
attending to his paternal business takes his 
children to church. As they walk along the 
street, as they sit together in the family pew, 
with the father next the aisle, and as they 
join in the acts and exercises and breathe the 
air of the place, the family spirit is main- 
tained and strengthened. Quite apart from 
what is done and heard at church, the as- 
sembling there of the whole family Sunday 
after Sunday is of social value. It makesa 
difference in the children. 

This was true even in a generation which 
took religion hard and made it doubly hard 
for the children. Many of the children hated 
it; but the discipline, even in its rigor, was 
good forthem. They grew up stalwart, self- 
respecting, and, for the most part, God-fearing 
people. It ought to be even more influential 
in atime when religion and the graces of life 
have again come to an understanding. 


Let Him Make Companions of His Children 


HIS friendship of religion and the graces 

gives the father another chance on Sunday 
afternoon. I will not attempt to add a chapter 
to the Book of Sports. That recommendation 
of good games for Sunday had as little suc- 
cess as did the subsequent prohibitions, On 
the one side and on the other, society has re- 
sented the imposition of details. Neverthe- 
less, the principle that Sunday is a day which 
the Lord has made, and that we may be glad 
and rejoice in it, is now pretty generally es- 
tablished. Sunday afternoon, at least, is free 
and open for every kind of quiet pleasure. 
The father who is minding his business takes 
his children out to walk. 

This he does, when they are little, to give 
their mother arest. Otherwise most mothers 
are on duty seven days a week and twenty- 
four hours a day, and that is not fair: that is 
working overtime. 

On Sunday, in the household that has a 
good father, the motherthas an afternoon off. 
She sleeps or reads, and refreshes herself 
in soul and body. When the children grow 
up to a companionable age the father takes 
them out for his own pleasure. He keeps 
acquainted with them, knows what they are 
thinking about, shares their confidences and 
their aspirations, and prolongs his youth by 
looking at the world once a week through 
their young eyes. If there is a museum, or 
a gallery of pictures, at the end of the walk, 
so much the better; but if not, the common 
world is good enough. At first the children 
hold the father’s hand. After a while they 
get too big for that, but they never forget it. 
There has been established a relationship of 
sympathy and understanding which is a bene- 
diction, sometimes a salvation, to both the 
father and the child. 


The Main Business of the Father 


HAVE now considered the father’s business 

hours, and what he may profitably do with 
them Sundays and evenings. But the truth 
is, that the main business of a father is not 
found in the answer to the question: What 
shall I do with my time? It is in the answer 
to the far more profound and important and 
searching question: What shall I do with 
myself? It is a personal matter, wherein the 
main thing is character. 

There is, indeed, some basis for the para- 
dox that selfish parents make unselfish chil- 
dren. It is, at least, true that children are 


sometimes spoiled by a 
parental unselfishness 


work, leaving the sons 
and daughters all play. 
Also, one occasionally 
finds total abstainers in 


intemperance at close 
quarters, in the case of 
their own fathers. 
occasionally young wom- 


of their mothers, and go 
to live in social settle- 
ments. But these are 
exceptions. 
workstheother way. The 
business of the father does not consist in 
setting his son a deterring example. 


It means much that the father be a pleasant | 


person to live with; able to enforce good 
manners without inconsistency, having a stout 


grip on his temper, considerate of the feelings | 


ofthe family. It is highly desirable that he be 
able to make some allowance for the natural 
high spirits of youth, forgiving a good many 
negligences and ignorances, bringing into his 
admonitions a saving grace of humor, being a 
friend rather than a master. I would not have 
the children afraid of him, except when con- 
science makes cowards of them for their good. 
I remember that the Bad Husband, as he was 
depicted years ago in Godey’s Lady’s Book — 
or was it in Graham’s Magazine?— was the 
man who came home and abused his tired 
wife because the roast was underdone. He 


belonged to that considerable company of dis- | 


agreeable persons of whom it is said that 
instead of borrowing trouble they just go home 
and make it. That was a small detail, but a 
significant one. 
has, among his other faults, a habit of getting 
mad at the wrong times; for example, when 
the arrangements of the household hinder 
his personal comfort. 
malady which immediately affects the chil- 
dren. At such times, even in houses which 
are admirably swept and garnished, the seven 
devils are invited in to breakfast. 


He Should Keep His Sons Well Informed 


HIS, however, though of great importance, 

belongs to a plane of morals on which the 
entire family dwell together. It does not 
touch the peculiar and characteristic contribu 
tion of the father to the domestic life. The 
father is different from everybody else in the 
normal home, in that he goes out in the great 
world, and at night comes back from it. He 
lives in the midst of affairs. He has his 
business interests and his civic responsibility. 
These are matters in which very little in- 
struction is given to children, either in the 
public school or the Sunday-school. The 
newspapers do something at it, but mainly in 
the editorials, which children seldom read. 
These solid columns of profitable print they 
put aside, as they do the bones when they are 
served with chicken on the wing. The boys 
go into life with the ideas of business and 
politics which they have derived from their 
fathers; and that is a state of things which 
sometimes makes reformers discouraged. It 
is the business of the father to see that his 
sons, when they go out to stand beside him at 
the market or the polls, know what they are 
about, and carry with them a sense of honesty 
and honor which they have learned from him. 


. The Best Heritage a Father Can Leave 


T IS from the father that the family know 

what is going on in the wide world. One 
time I spent a week on shipboard with the 
prior of a Cistercian monastery. Hetold me 
that all the news came first to him, and that 
he communicated whatever he thought fit to 
the brethren under his care. Something like 
that takes place in many domestic housés at 
the breakfast-table, where the father reads 
his paper as he drinks his coffee, and gives 
the children a lesson in contemporary history. 
What does he find of interest, and what com- 
ment does he make upon it? Which side 
does he take in the current controversy? Or 
does he keep this to himself, reading in ab- 
stracted silence and stuffing the paper into 
his pocket, to finish the rest of it on his way 
to town? If the father is to be marked for 
his excellence in the art of fathership the 
time for the monitor to observe him is when 
he sits at the head of the domestic board. Of 
course, the family have a great advantage 
over the brethren of the cloister. They can 
find out for themselves. The point that I 


which disposes the father | 
and mother to do all the | 


young men who have seen | 


And | 


en react from the frivolity | 


Commonly it | 


The Bad Father is one who | 


This is a contagious | 





would make is that it is for the social good to | 


have the events of the day interpreted to the 
family by the comments of a wise father. 

The best heritage which any father can 
leave his children is the legacy of an upright, 
gentle and useful life. A man who will not 
lie or steal, even though he be permitted to 
do so by the looseness of the laws; who does 
his duty, though it be a humble one; on whom 
his neighbors can depend; who is a good 
friend of his friends, and is considerate of 
those who have few friends; who is devoted 
to his wife and children, and who lives in the 
fear, but far more in the love, of God—this 
man is a good father. 
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Good and Bad Taste 





HE real object in putting windows 

in houses is to let in light and sun- 
shine. By various clever contrivances 
they are so arranged as to admit of 
fresh air and provide means for venti- 
lation. Hence for these good reasons, 
to maintain sanitary and healthful con- 
ditions in the home, none but the 
proper kind of curtains should be hung. 
The window in the first illustration 
carries out these ideas extremely well 
— with its light and decorative hang- 
ings of net sash curtains and the 
beautiful long curtains of flowered cre- 
tonne, to mellow a strong glare of light. 
The quality and arrangement of these 


AVE you such a bad style of 

window drapery in your house as 
the one illustrated here, combining, 
as it does, three sets of curtains — 
the lace sash curtain of a dazzling 
lace design, the useless long lace cur- 
tains, and the heavy damask curtains 
that catch the dust and exclude light 
and fresh air? ‘The good architecture 
of this window is spoiled by these un- 
sightly draperies, through which one 
can get but a misty, dazzled view of 
sunshine and shrubbery. Hours of 
hard work must necessarily be spent 
in cleaning these curtains on the regu- 
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draperies show good taste in every de- 
tail. The beauty of the window may 
still be seen —a decoration in itself. 


I New ever-popular 
polka-dot muslin was 
draped with artistic and 
pleasing effect at the 
window shown here. It 
displays the good taste 
of the housekeeper in its 
simplicity, economy in 
the cost of the curtains 
and service in their make. 
The topand bottom edges 
of the two widths of the 
muslin are finished with 
a neat hem about two 
inches deep. An occa- 
sional tubbing keeps 
these curtains as fresh 
and sweet as when the 
material was new. 


HIS pretty 

bay-window 
speaks for itself. 
Sash curtains of 
écru net lenda 
mellow light to 
the room. The 
valance and side- 
curtains are of 
écru linen ster- 
eiled in-green. 
The window.séat 
cushion is har- 
monious in green 
denim. All of 
these are possible 
ideas for home- 
makers of moder- 
ate means to 
adopt, and, better 
still, to enjoy for 
the hygienic 
quality, artistic 
effect and com- 
fort. 


HIS window is an illus- 

tration of excellent taste. 
A simple muslin curtain 
hangs from a narrow rod. 
On a heavier pole of wood 
there hang the large cur- 
tains of flowered cretonne, 
light in texture and hy- 
gienic in quality to moder- 
ate the light rays. The 
artistic effect obtained by 
the draperies is carried out 
also in the window-seat, 
which is covered with plain- 
colored materia), to har- 
monize with the shades of 
the cretonne. The cre- 
tonne cushions complete a 
window that should com- 
mend itself for the good 
taste displayed in the use 
of inexpensive material. 


HIS simply-draped win- 

dow is one of the most 
attractive styles illustrated 
on this page. The mate- 
rial used is dull green linen, 
and it is washable. ‘The 
box-plaited valance at the 
top is hung on a small 
brass rod, affixed across 
the top moulding of the 
window-frame and hanging 
just below the upper part of 
the pane. The two side 
curtains are hung on a sepa- 
rate rod, and when it is 
necessary to darken the 
room they can very easily 
be drawn together or half- 
way, at pleasure. 








The Ever-Popular Polka-Dot Muslin 


A Well-Furnished Window—Restful and Cozy 
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An Attractive Style of Simple Trimming 








Bad Taste in Style and Quantity 








lar cleaning day for sweeping and dust- 
ing, and the labor may fall on some one 
who is probably tired out with the many 
other duties of a housekeeper. 


NE glance at this 

much-curtained win- 
dow is almost sufficient to 
condemn it as one of ex- 
tremely bad taste in dra- 
pery. Again the curtains 
defeat the purpose of the 
window —the valance, 
curtains and shade ob 
structing light, air and 
view. ‘The first expense 
of the curtains is not the 
least nor the last, as they 
must necessarily be laun- 
dered by an adept in the 
work, and that bill paid 
for services, probably sev- 
eral times in a season, in 
order to keep them clean. 


LAS for the 

bad use of 
good material 
shown in this bay- 
window. Here 
we have side- 
curtains badly 
hung, a pointed 
valance fastened 
with rosettes, tas 
sels, shades and 
lace curtains of 
an elaborate 
pattern, two 
cushions of varie 
gated colored 
silk and a fur rug 
for the window- 
seat. A queer 
combination of 
materials, is it 
not? Certainly 
not one to be tol- 
erated in a well- 
furnished house. 


An Unsightly Bay-Window Not to be Tolerated 





The Climax of Bad Taste 





An Unsuccessful Attempt at Artistic Effect 


O MANY are the bad 

features in the furnish- 
ing of this window that it 
is difficult to mention the 
worst. The lace sash cur- 
tain is neither a full-length 
sash curtain nor the regular 
half-length curtain. The 
pretty, square panes of the 
upper sash are almost hid- 
den by the crazy drapery of 
the side curtains of flowered 
silkoline. Everytime these 
side curtains are laundered 
somebody has the work of 
fastening all those fussy 
rosettes and putting them 
up again. The mixture of 
color and material in the 
curtains, cushion and box 
cover caps the climax of 
a badly-furnished window. 


OR several good reasons 

this window drapery is 
in very bad taste. An at- 
tempt has evidently been 
made to get an artistic 
effect, but the irregular 
lines and uneven lengths of 
the curtains present the 
very opposite result, and 
make the window itself 
look quite out of regular 
and correct proportions. 
One wonders whether one 
side is higher than the 
other. The stiff shade 
means that no ventilation 
can be obtained at the top 
of the window without let- 
ting in a glare of light. 














no less in din- 
ing well than 
in painting 
well, in wnit- 
ing well, in 
working well. 
When the 
world grasps 
thistruth in all 


its splendor, 
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The Things of Girls 


By Alice Preston 
Some of the Girls | Know 








s 
ORAWN BY EUGENIE M. WIREMAN 


O KNOW other people’s lives, their 
motives and ideals, is a very broadening 
and educating thing. 

You remember the young King, in the fairy 
tale, whom the old Court Astrologer, who 
was really a fairy in disguise, took on a 
journey one night across the roofs of the 
cities and hamlets of the kingdom, and let 
him look in on the homes and hearts of his 
subjects. After that the young King, who 
had before been an unwise ruler, ruled so 
wisely and lovingly that the people were as- 
tonished, and questioned the old Astrologer: 
‘Wherefore does the King rule now so lov- 
ingly?’’ But the old Astrologer would make 
no answer — except in this rhyme: 

“’'Twere great shame — (now he doth know) 

*T were great blame if he ruled not so.” 

Of course, there is no astrologer-fairy to 
take you and me on such an enlightening 
journey, and we shall never, I fear, be able 
to see through the roofs of people’s houses, 
nor see directly into hundreds of hearts, as 
did the young King. And yet I hope you 
will not think it very fanciful of me when I 
ask you to come along with me this month on 
a kind of journey into the lives of some of the 
girls I know. 

I have always told you that in this depart- 
ment I want to share with you my girlhood’s 
blessings and privileges and interests; and 
since my friendship with so many fine girls 
is one of my greatest privileges, I want to 
share that with you, too. 

I can only tell you about a few of the girls, 
because our space is limited, but here they 
are for you to know. And when you have 
read about them, write and tell me if you do 
not love them, too. 


Some Bright, Cheery Girls 


ERE, for instance, is a dear girl who 

writes often to our department. She is 
twenty years old, a busy stenographer, but 
finds time to do so much for others. Let me 
show you a part of her last letter: 


‘‘Isn’t it great and good to be a girl and to be 
young! It is so good to be alive—to breathe the 
sweet air, see the lovely sunrise; to feel the sunshine 
on my head, and to see it all around. Perhaps God 
made my beautiful girlhood so happy in order that I 
might make others happier. I think the happiness 
God gives some of us is a talent to be used to noble 
ends. Shall I tell you some of my ideals? 
First of all, a body as well and strong as I can ‘make 
it; a clear brain well balanced ; a nature overflowing 
with energy and love; to be pure in thought, kind in 
speech, just and generous in action; to be obedient 
and humble, gentle and sympathetic and womanly; 
to love beauty everywhere -—in nature, art, life; to be 
my real self, just as loving and sympathetic as my 
heart prompts me to be. . . You say we must 
feel that the ‘ Things of Girls’ is a place where the 
door is always open, and where we may come in 
sorrow or joy. I came once in sorrow, and now I 
want you to share my joy. So I come to tell you that 
now I am overflowing with gratitude and happiness.” 


Now, is that not like a bit of sunshine? 
And are you not glad to know such a girl? 
Then here is another. She lives in a small 
Southern town, with few advantages, but 
manages to get a great deal out of life: 

“T’ve gotten up a little culture-club, and we get on 
famously —six of us. We meet once a week; and 


we are growing-—~the brains and souls of us—and 
life seems so worth while.” 


Here is a girl who gave up wealth and so- 
ciety to marry the man she loved. She writes: 


“Weare poor. I do all my own work, but Iam so 
Lappy! And work is, afterall, a very good way of 
loving. I don’t let work make a slave of me, though. 
I take enough time to read, and to see and love 
people.” 


Listen to this girl of eighteen: 


“Oh, I do want to accomplish something! It 
seems to me I can’t wait! Yesterday I went into the 
kitchen and cleaned every pot and pan until it shone. 
Mother said: ‘Gracious, Mildred! What are you 
doing?’ I just waved my mop and said: ‘Oh, I’ve 
got to be doing something the best [ know how, that’s 
all!’ I am ‘keeping my hand in.’ If I do the little 
things well, then perhaps when the great things 
come I shall do them well, too! Oh, if they only 
would come! I do long to be noble and of use.’ 


Here is a girl of nineteen earning a living 
as a companion, yet once a week teaching 
twenty poor women how to sew, and alsoa 
class of poor children on Saturday afternoons. 

Here is a dear girl of sixteen, who hates to 
think that by-and-by all her dreams and 
hopes and ideals must fade into the hum- 
drum, every-day things. She goes on fora 
page or two and then she ends up: 

“** Nonsense, Kitty L , I say to myself. 
‘ Things aren’t going to fade like that, I don’t care 


how old you get. I'll see to it that they don’t. Stick 
to your ideals.’’’ 





Here is an all-around, breezy tomboy, who 
has been reading ‘‘ The Things of Girls’’ out 


in the swing in the orchard, and writes, ina 
scrawly hand: 


**T just wanted to send you and all the rest of the 
girls my love. I am not ‘booky,’ I am not pretty, I 
am not talented. I can’t say much of anything about 
myself, except that I never do lose my temper. I 
don’t know how to.” 


Now, is not that a girl worth knowing? 


These Girls are Ambitious 


ERE is a girl, the petted daughter of a 

wealthy home. Reversescame. She is 
working now —a clerk ina great city. Her 
ambition is to build up another home: 

“It cannot be luxurious like the old one; but, how- 
ever humble, it shall be rich in love. No matter how 
tired I get, this thought comforts me,” 

One of our number is a full-blooded 
Indian, a Cherokee girl, devoting herself to 
the betterment and education of her people. 
It is a big, self-sacrificing work that none Hut 
a plucky girl would enter on. 

Here is a Japanese girl, who came here to 
better and educate herself and her two sisters. 
She has a mother’s duties, and hard work to 
do, but finds time to be glad and cheery. 

Here is a French girl, underfed, under- 
paid, working hard ina silk factory and up 
before dawn to work in her meagre little 
garden. She is slowly and really painfully 
saving money to pay her way and her little 
brother’s way to America. 

One of our girls teaches in a lonely little 
prairie school and writes: 

“TIT wonder if I shall ever know anything but this 
lonely, lonely life. But, after all, though I am lonely, 


yet, because I am here, the children I teach are not 
lonely. Iam being used at any rate.” 


This letter tells its own story: 


‘Some one else is writing this for me. 
twenty-six years old. I have supported myself since 
I was twelve. I can write a little, but I cannot spell; 
and cau only read very badly. But I think maybe it 
is not too late to learn, for I havea little time to my- 
self each day now. I am not like the rest of your 

irls. I would feel ashamed amongthem. But please 
don’t be discouraged about me. I am going to try 
so hard. Maybe next year I can write you myself.” 


I am 


Here is a plucky girl who wants to study 
art, and is supporting herself by housework. 


“T read whenever I can. 


I try to see beauty in 
everything. 


That is one way to study art even now.” 

Another girl had to give up college when 
her father died, to manage his business. 

“A college education fs not the only education, 
though,”’ she writes cheerfully. ‘ 1 donot get time for 
books, but I am learning human nature; and if I 
stick to this work now, then my two little brothers 
can go to college for me when they grow up,”’ 

Here is another girl working in a factory to 
support herself and her invalid mother. Her 
pet ambition is to educate herself as a kinder- 
gartner. She had saved and saved, until at 
last she had enough to take a kindergarten 
course, but her mother grew more seriously 
ill; the money was needed for other things, 
and the cherished plan had to be given up. 

“You will be sorry I know, dear Alice Preston. 
But then, you see, there was only one right thing to 
do. I shall begin again to save. I think three years 
from now I can perhaps begin the work.’ 


Girls Who are So Very Brave 


RE not these the girls to cheer the heart 
inone? But there are others braver still. 
Let me tell you about just a few of them. 

Here is one of our number ill, and poorer 
than most of you would understand, in need 
of many of the bare comforts of life; yet tak- 
ing care to be bright and cheerful: 

“In the kind of place that I live— where we get 
very little sunshine, it is more important than ever to 
de sunshine, you see.” 

Here is another, one of my dearest girls, a 
cripple, who tells me that she will never walk 
again. She tells me that she feels ‘‘starved 
for just a little beauty ’’ inher life. Yet such 
sweet, brave things as she can say! In the 
midst of hard conditions that would, I am 
sure, try the stoutest of us, she writes: 

“Perhaps I ought not to have told you about my 
life. Do not let it make you blue. Life is beautiful, 
and I love beauty in anything. I often think there is 
nothing so lasting as the beauty of a kind and loving 
word, acheery smile, a sympathetic handclasp. How 
I cherish every little kindness, every gentle word I 
have received! And these things I, too, can give.” 

Here is a girl who started out with the 
highest, most girlish ideals, only to have 
them shattered by a blow that might have 
shaken any of us. Yet she says: 

“But I know that I must not be embittered. My 
father was a soldier in the Confederate army; and I 
must not be a coward. The old ideals are gone, but I 
want to build up new ones. Won’t you help me? I 


want to love life again, and believe in people once 
more. I want to begin all over.” 


Here is one more who writes: 


“IT am not like your other girls. I think many of 
them would! draw their skirts aside from me, perhaps. 
I never had a real home like other girls. From the 
time I was a child I lived mostly in the streets ; andas 
I grew up into girlhood, poverty and temptation and 
ignorance were the things that surrounded me. I 
lived in the very dregs of things. I never had any 
sweet or protected girlhood at all— it was only just a 
wreck of al! that girlhood ought to be. My life has 
been a girl's tragedy from the start. I can never look 
forward to a happy married life, such as the rest of 
your girls look forward to. And yet, I try not to for- 
get that there is always some work left for even the 
least of us todo. I have been allowed to take a little 
settlement sewing-class in one of the worst portions 
of my city. Some of my little class are being brouglit 
up in the streets, too. You don’t know what a com- 
fort it is to give them the teaching and advice that I 
was denied, and to try to lead thema little toward the 
happiness I shall never have.”’ 

Would any of my girls, I wonder, draw 
their skirts aside from such a brave bit of 
girlhood as that! 

There! And Ihave told you of only a few, 
a very few, out of the great number I know 
and love. I am so proud of them all, and I 
should think it a privilege to put my hand in 
that of any one of them—should not you? 


Girls of All Classes 


N OUR number are girls in all walks of 

life: in factories, in shops, in college, in 
boarding-school, in homes of wealth, in homes 
of poverty, in society, in business; art stu- 
dents and music students; girls who are on 
the stage; girls who are trying to make a 
place for themselves in literature. Whatever 
profession or occupation or circumstance you 
choose to name, I think I could find among 
my girls some who know it well. So you 
see what a splendid, broad-minded thing our 
girlhood here in this department is. 

There are some, it is true, who write me in 
such discouraged, heartsick moods; yet, after 
all, even those who are too tired to be very 
brave, and who see life’s beauties blurred 
with tears, even these, too, have some gentle- 
ness or warmth or sympathy with which to 
make life a nobler and more tender thing. 

Many of you write me: ‘‘ How is it, dear 
Alice Preston, that you understand so well? 
Is it out of your own experience?’’ Yes; 
and, also, do you not see that with a knowl- 
edge of so many brave and splendid lives it 
would be, as the old Astrologer said of the 
King, ‘‘ great shame’’ and “ great blame’? if 
I did not understand and love? This knowl- 
edge of other girls’ problems, and difficulties, 
and ideals, and victories, added to my own 
ideals, has made life a richer thing for me. 
I want you to share the knowledge with me. 
I need not or may not tell you the names of 
these girls. You cannot see their faces, nor 
touch their hands; but there they are, to love 
and to think about when our own lives seem 
discouraged or cheerless. 


What We Look Like Makes Little Difference 


ND now there is just one thing more of 
which I wish tospeak. You have been so 
warm-hearted toward me ever since I came in 
your midst. I get so many letters like this: 
**Won’'t you tell me something about yourself, dear 
Alice Preston? I want to know all about you! Are 
your eyes brown or blue? I want to know how and 
where you live. I want to know you as you really 
are, as those who see you every day know you.”’ 
There is something very sweet in this close, 
personal interest, and I prize it; yet I want 
to persuade you, if I can, that, since in these 
talks I give you of my beliefs and ideals and 
ambitions, it matters or ought to matter so 
little whether my eyes are blue or brown, or 
gray, maybe. Most of these girls I have told 
you about today are strangers to me in 
feature. I do not know which have blue eyes 
and which brown; which are fair, which are 
dark; yet their real selves and their inner 
natures are very certainly not strangers to 
me. That is the way I want you to love me, 
for my inner self, for the ambitions and hopes 
and joys that you and I share as girls together. 
Some of you might love certain things about 
my outer self, too. I suppose you would find 
in my face the record of many beautiful joys 
and sorrows, too, and of the ambitions and 
ideals that have led me; so, perhaps you 
would like it for what it tells; yet these 
articles tell more. You might have seen it 
once among many others, and never have 
remembered it again, but this sharing of 
interests and ideals has made you care to 
remember a girl you have never seen. As 
this girl I want tosay over again that I love 
to share your interests and ideals, your joys 
and difficulties. So tell me about them when- 
ever you feel like it. 
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Soups, Sauces, 


Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Careful comparison by food experts with 
other beef extracts establishes CUDAHY’s 
Rex Beer Extrracras absolutely the Best. 

Available always for instant use. 


We furnish these spoons 
without cost 


except the expense of mailing and packing. 
SEE OFFER BELOW. 
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For each Spoon desired send a metal cap from 
a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef Extract 
or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract and ten 
cents in silver or stamps to cover packing and 
mailing expense. (A set of six spoons requires 
six metal caps and 60c.) 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons or 
Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and 50 cents in stamps and we will 
send you the regular size, a 2-0z. jar of REX 
BEEF EXTRACT; or 60 cents and we will mail 

ou spoon and jar. 

CUDAHY’S REX BEEF EXTRACT is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ** From Ranch to Table,” 
an illustrated cook book. 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman and Ella S. Tiel 


The Eye: Second Article 


T IS said that one of the striking charms 
of Empress Eugénie’s face is the down- 
ward tilt of the outer corner of the eye. 

This is an example of the well-known fact 
that the beauty of the eye depends more upon 
its setting, appendages and lustre than upon 
its shape or color. . 

For, generally 
speaking, the dif- 
ferences in the size 
and shape of the 
eyeball are com- 
paratively very 
slight. 

Classically 
beautiful eyes are 
placed widely 
apart, the distance 
between them 
being the length of 
theeyeitself. The 
old masters’ conception of womanly beauty 
found its expression in their portrayals of 
the Madonnas, whose eyes are invariably 
well apart. 

Although there are many senseless tradi- 
tions as to the significance of different char- 
acteristics of the eye, such as its variation in 
color, in setting, and so on, nevertheless the 
eye is the feature upon which we depend in 
great part for our reading of another's char- 
acter. It isthe part of the face through which 
the soul seems to shine. The eye is so 
magnetic that we are often mistaken in 
referring to it expressions that really 
come from the eyebrow, the moving of a 
lid, or even those emanating from a more 
distant feature of the face. The eye is 
the magnet which draws toward itself all 
of the varying fascinations of the face, 


“Beauty Sleep” is Worth 
Than Drugs 


T OUGHT to be a comfort, then, 

to every girl to feel that in large 
part the beauty of her eyes is within 
her own control. As far as the eye- 
ball itself is concerned, its chief 
beauties are its expression and its 
lustre. Color is a subordinate 
factor. While the expression of the 
eye is dependent upon the character, 
the lustre depends upon the bodily 
condition. Those girls who are so 
interested in the effect upon the eyes 
of drugs, w.uck as belfadonna, will 
find that-a*few nights of “* beauty 
slecy” suld be worth ail of the 
drugs in an apothecary’s suop. The tint of 
the white of the eye is a far more important 
element of beauty than is the color of the iris. 
It is here that the physician so often finds 
an indication of over-fatigue or of disease. 
Almost any girl could pick out the yellow eye 
of the “‘ bilious’”’ sufferer. The desirable tint 
of the ‘‘ white’’ of the eye is not an ivory 
white, but a delicate violet shade. 

I cannot resist the temptation to speak here 
of the effect of deep breathing on the lustre 
of the eye, for good circulation plays a most 
important r6le in this. 

Girls are beginning to realize what beauty 
a well-cared-for eyebrow adds to the appear- 
ance of the eye. I have a girl friend who 
had heavy black eyebrows which met over the 
bridge of the nose. They gave her a posi- 
tively sinister appearance. By means of 
electrolysis she had a number of hairs 
removed, thus separating the brows. The 
whole character of her face was changed and 
improved. 


F YOUR own brows are moderately heavy 

and dark you can easily see, by roughing 
them up and placing the hairs in different 
positions, how distinctly you can change the 
expression of your face. 
No one knows this better 
than the actor who depends 
much upon the arrange- 
ment of this feature for 
the expression which he 
wishes to portray. Tiny 
eyebrow brushes may be 
bought for keeping the 
brows smooth. Somegirls 
have to contend with an 
erratic growth of these 
hairs, but do not despair, 
for patient training will 
overcome these natural 
tendencies. Every time 
that the toilette of the face 
or the hair is made the brows should be gently 
brushed, so that they will lie in a delicate 
curve. For the obstinate hairs that will re- 
fuse to grow in the proper direction the appli- 
cation every night of a decoction of quince 
seed will work wonders. 





Massage the Face 
Around the Eyes 


CANTY eyebrows are a great trial to their 
possessor. I know two girls who were 
distressed in this way. One persistently 
rubbed vaseline into her brows daily for a 
year, while the other made use of olive oil in 
the same way. Delicate arching brows were 
the result in one case, while a luxuriant 
growth was produced inthe other. The same 
treatment very carefully given will often act 
similarly on the eyelashes. 
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Get Some One Else to 
Take Out the Cinder 


Puffy eyelids which will not disappear with 
strict attention to the laws of health generally 
indicate some internal disturbance that needs 
the personal supervision of a physician. It 
may be that the liver is out of order, or it 
may be that the kidneys are not properly per- 
forming their work. Such a symptom should 
not be neglected. In other cases this un- 
pleasant condition is due to inflam- 
mation of the lower lids. 


ARK rings under the eyes, which 

are the despair of many girls, 
depend primarily upon some disorder 
of the circulation. I know of many 
cases in which this trouble has been 
corrected by early and long hours of 
sleep. This appearance, too, is more 
common in girls with very thin skin. 
An astringent mixture composed of 
twenty grains of tannic acid to an 
ounce of glycerine and applied to the 
relaxed tissues under the eyes by 
means of a bit of gauze, night and morn- 
ing, helps to restore the natural tone. 

A simple massage movement which is ad- 
vised consists in pinching up these flabby 
parts between the thumb and forefinger, pass- 
ing gradually from the nose out to the temple. 
Do not make wrinkles during the process, 
This also diminishes the dark rings. 

The colored people in the South sometimes 
complain of ‘‘ wild hairs’”’ inthe eyes. This 
refers to ingrowing eyelashes. If you are 
ever troubled with a ‘* wild hair,’’ the 
removal of it will afford instant relief. 

The disagreeable watery eve does not 
necessarily indicate a chronic disorder, 
for sometimes it is due only to 
over-fatigue. Catarrh or an ordi- 
nary ‘‘cold’’ may be its exciting 
cause. A good lotion to use in 
simple cases is made up of ten 
grains of sodium borate, one 
drachm of camphor-water and one 
ounce of distilled water. A 
few drops of this may be put 
into the eye three times a day 
by means of an eye-dropper. 
The easiest way of inserting it 
is gently to pull the lower lid 
first out, then slightly down- 
ward. The entire drop put 
into the outer corner is then 
easily retained and distributed 
over the surface of the eye. 

In extracting a foreign body 
from the eye the patient should 
be told to look down. By grasping the lashes 
of the upper lid gently but firmly, it can be 
easily turned back. If the offending particle 
is in this part of the eye it can generally be 
quickly taken out by means of a twist of linen 
or of tissue-paper. If nothing is found here 
the lower lid should be grasped by the lashes 
and pulled slightiy downward and outward. 
The eye should never be rubbed outward. If 
it is rubbed at all it should be in the direction 
of the nose. 

In taking anything out of your own eye a 
simple manceuvre consists in grasping the 
lashes of the upper lid and pulling it down- 
ward and outward so that as it returns to 
its normal position the inside will be swept 
by the lower lashes. 


INK-EYE, which is a common disease, and 

trachoma are contagious affections of the 
eye which are often found especially in school- 
children in large cities. Such diseases should 
receive the most careful attention. In the 
home separate towels and washcloths are ab- 
solutely necessary in order to guard against 
the spread of the contagion. 

Tiny black specks, which are known in 
medicine by the Latin term of *' flitting flies,’’ 
give rise oftentimes to much anxiety. If you 
are troubled in this way, however, do not 
worry. Oftentimes such a symptom is of no 
significance. Sometimes it means that you 
should take more exercise and be more care- 
ful of your diet. It is always more satisfac- 
tory, of course, to know what the oculist 
thinks about it; for if there is any obscure 
trouble which needs his attention he will 
quickly detect it. 


S SOON as the pus of a sty is formed an 
A outlet should be given to it, for until this 
is done it will not get well. If you do this 
yourself use the point of a sharp needle that 
has been dipped into boiling water. In the he- 
ginning of a sty cold applications may be 
helpful, but in the later stages hot applica- 
tions are more desirable. 

No one but an oculist is capable of intelli- 
gently treating eyes whose muscles are weak, 
or those with short sight or long sight. He 
has to perform many tests in order to deter- 
mine just exactly the kind of glass that is 
necessary. Spectacles have long been con- 
sidered better for the wearer than eyeglasses, 
but the latter are now so skillfully adjusted 
that the advantage of the spectacle is really 
inconsiderable. 

The heroine of a novel which I have just 
been reading is characterized by the way in 
which she used her eyes. Instead of mov- 
ing her head to look at an object on either 
side she moved her eyes only, which gave 


her a treacherous, catlike expression. Ways 
of using the eyes, the lids and the brows 
easily degenerate into mannerisms. Many 
young women look ten or fifteen years older 
than they really are owing to some unfortu- 
nate mannerism of raising the brow and 
wrinkling the forehead, or, it may be, of 
lowering the brow, thus causing the deep 
furrows above the bridge of the nose. 

You are fortunate, indeed, if you live at 
home where your mother will tell you when 
you are beginning to form one of these ugly 
habits. I know a mother who sometimes 
suddenly tells her daughter to look in the 
glass without changing her expression. And 
the latter is startled to find the unpleasant 
contortions which she is unconsciously har- 
boring. 


UCH tricks as that of ‘‘ batting’’ the eye 
are generally as unnecessary as they are 
disagreeable. Squinting the eyes often comes 
from imperfect sight. It brings wrinkles in 
its train. 

There is nothing that so undermines one’s 
confidence in another as the shifting expres- 
sion that one sometimes notices. This often 
indicates treachery, or at least a vacillating 
disposition. A clear, steady gaze is a source 
of great power, for it invariably inspires con- 
fidence in its possessor. As to the color, 
some admire the quiet intellectuality of the 
gray eye, while others find the soft brown of 
the dark eye more fascinating. One of the 
rarest colors is the deep violet shade some- 
times seen in children. It is said that the 
French especially appreciate the green eye. 
Each color carries its own individual at- 
traction with it, and from it the eye gains 
something of its peculiar charm. But for the 
color of the eye we are not responsible, and 
it is well for all of us that tastes differ and 
that the standard of beauty is comparative. 


A Five-Minute Daily Exercise 


FR ng trunk-twisting exercise may be 
taken as follows: Stand erect with arms 
outstretched, shoulder high. Turn head and 
hips to the right, carrying arms and shoul- 
ders as far as possible 
to the left. Now move 
arms and shoulders 
to the right, bringing 
head and hips toward 
the left till you feel 
like a veritable wind- 
mill. 

Trunk-twisting is 
one of the most bene- 
ficial movements that 
we get in paddling a 
canoe. 

Breathe deeply dur- 
ing this exercise, in 
this way pressing 
upon the liver with 
the diaphragm; for 
the liver is like a great 
sponge, while the dia- 
phragm in deep breathing plays the part of a 
powerful hand which squeezes it. The ab- 
dominal organs are stimulated by this exercise. 





Stand Erect with Arms 
Outstretched 





Four Excellent Recipes 
For March Wind-Chaps 


O THE first was awarded the fourth 
prize in Doctor Walker’s recent compe- 
tition for the best recipes sent by her girls: 


Jacqueminot Lip Salve 
Melt one ounce white wax, one ounce sweet oil, one 
drachm spermaceti. Throw in a piece of alkanet 
root to color it. When cooling, perfume with oil of 
rose. Pour into small white jars. 


MARRYAT BOYD. 


For Chapped Hands and Lips 


Petrolatum (similar to vaseline) 3 ounces 
Tincture of myrrh ° 1 drachm 
Boracic acid (powdered) . . . . % ounce 


Heat the petrolatum over steam or hot water, stir in 
the boracic acid, and finally add the myrrh. Stir the 
whole for one minute and run off while hot into a jar. 
This is excellent for chapped hands and lips and will 
also promptly heal cuts. 

MARGARET ADA BONNEY. 


Recipe for a Good Camphor Ice for 
Chapped Hands and Skin 


Paraffin wax 3 ounces 
White vaseline 3 ounces 
Camphor % ounce 


Melt together, stirring carefully, and pour into small 
moulds or salve-boxes. A little perfume is an im- 
provement. PEARL PETERS. 


Recipe for Chapped Hands and Lips 


Freshly-rendered mutton tallow 
Fresh lard . “_ a, a 
Five cents’ worth of gum camphor. 


M% ounce 
% ounce 


Place over fire and stir until dissolved. 
small jar and allow to cool. 


Pour into a 
LUCY L. BODINE. 


Care must be taken not to overheat the last two, as 
this will drive off the camphor. 





















It’s the sil- 
ver that gives 
character and 
tone to the table. 
Make your selections 
with care. Consider both 

quality and design. 
In buying spoons, knives, 
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ROGERS BROS: Ff 


will purchase silver which 

through years of service has 

earned its title of 

“Silver Plate that Wears" 
The quality that your 

grandparents knew and ap- 

preciated in 1847 is the qual- | | 

















ity of 1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
goods to-day. AVON 
With the question of quality set- 
tled, the second consideration of 
beauty in design is self-evident in 
the exquisite patterns—two of 
the leaders being here illus- 
trated. Ask your dealer for 
"1847 ROGERS BROS.” but 
send for catalogue ‘‘ Q-28,’’ 
to aid in selection. 
Meriden Britannia Co., 


(International Silver Co 
Successor.) 


Meriden, 



















VINTAGE 
Cream Ladle 
Butter Knife 
Sugar Shell 











You Must Have Our Catalogue 


If you want to know the 


._LATEST DESIGNS 
IN FURNITURE 


If you want to buy even one piece of 
good furniture for any part of your 
house at the /owest price, 


By selling direct from the factory to you 


SAVE YOU 40% to 50% 


You take no risk 
in buying Grace 
furniture. We ship 
on approval, de- 
liver Promptly, pay 
freight east of 
Dakota, north 
of Tennessee, 
and equalizeto 
points beyond, 
and guaran- 
tee satisfac- 
tion or money 
refunded, 











Grandfather Clock, No. 26. 
Handsome solid frame — 88 
inches high. Weight move- 
ment. Solid brass dial, leaded 
glass. Quartered Oak, only 

27.50. Mahogany, only 
$30.00. Regular retail price $40.00. 







Special Buffet, No. 
540. Swell front. Scroll 
doors. Bevel plate 
glass. Only $23.75. 


Our catalogue contains over 500 pieces of the most complete, 
attractive line of household furniture ever soki direct from the 


factory. It is worth having. 


Won't you write for 
tt to-day? 


Grace Furniture Co. 
Dept. M 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1000 Plays 


of every style, kind and variety; 
also stage effects, theatrical para- 
phernalia, wigs, make-up, costumes, scenery, etc., 
can be found in our new catalog; over 100 pages, 














illustrated, which will be sent on request, postpaid. 








SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 
FRE F ni tnst inane co. 
20 A. Witmark Bidg., New York 
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The Correct Methods in Singing 


As Explained by M. Jean de Reszke and Madame Emma Nevada 


These two articles, dictated to Mr. William Armstrong, give in a short space the ideas of the chief requisites of correct and wise 
vocal development of two of the most notable singers of the day —M. Jean de Reszke, the famous tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and who is now the foremost teacher of the voice in Paris; and Madame Emma Nevada, formerly the prima donna of 
the Mapleson Opera Company with Madame Patti, and who is now also teaching, with wonderful success, in Paris. 


O ACQUIRE 

a singing 

voice that 
will endure, and 
will be as’ good 
in old age as the 
speaking one, 
the first essential 
of all is to 
breathe from the 
diaphragm. 
This brings a 
proper support 
of the breath, 
precision, exact- 
ness and quality 
of tone. Proper breath support removes the 
strain, secures a steady tone, and prevents 
fatigue of the throat. 

One-half hour should be devoted by the 
singer to study, and that more with the brain 
than with the voice. Of this, fifteen minutes 
daily should be given to breathing exercises, 
which may be combined with physical cul- 
ture, raising the arms and inhaling and 
exhaling slowly, thus getting the exercise 
without straining the voice. 

The great point in this branch, as well as 
in tone production, is complete relaxation. 
The most common fault is a tension or tight- 
ening of the voice as if it were strung with 
wire. The one way to correct this is by deep 
breathing. 

The proper position in singing is to relax 
the throat and jaw, drop the jaw very low, 
and hold the mouth wide open, so that the 
tone has plenty of room. Half of the tone is 
frequently lost by not knowing where to place 
it—well forward in the face—that is, 
toward the lips. 





M. Jean de Reszke 


VOICE is 
not an in- 
strument: 

it is part of you. 
The teacher 
must feel with 
the pupil, and 
must find the 
soul and learn 
it. Many teach- 
ers treat the 
voice as an 
orchestral in- 
strument, and 
the pupil who 
goes away with 
such a training does not know what to do 
with it, for she is ignorant both of herself and 
of her resources. In reality she has only an 
instrument, for, while the voice may be beau- 
tiful, there is nothing back of it. 

Love and personal interest in teaching are 
the things that lead to real development. 
An English pupil who had studied in Italy 
and other countries, and had accomplished 
nothing, once came to me. At the end of her 
first lesson she said: ‘‘ For the first time I 
have understood what it is to sing; for the 
first time I have not been frightened.’’ It 
was the girl herself that needed to be brought 
out. She proved a most remarkable in- 
stance, and last spring she came out success- 
fully in opera in Holland. 


ox 


O BRING outa girl’s voice you must bring 

out everything in her, and bring it out in 
the voice. It is the human part that counts, 
and you should sink yourself in her individu- 
ality and make your example a part of her 
development. The moulding of the character 
and life has much to do with the voice and is 
a great part of its training. The teacher who 
forgets that may bring out great singers, but 
she will not bring out great artists. There 
are instances that I might cite, and I firmly 
believe that the great singers of whom I am 
thinking would have had a higher value had 
they been trained in another way. 

In Paris alone there are five thousand vocal 
teachers. To the American girl going abroad 
to study I would say look into the ability of 
the teacher with whom you would study as 
carefully as you would at home. Some seem 
to have the mistaken idea that any teacher to 
whom they may go in a foreign land must be 
a good one. 

The number of blasted hopes and wrecked 
careers may be greater than we reckon. 
There was one American girl of whom I 
heard who studied for years, flattered and 
encouraged, until her last cent was gone. 
**Well,’’ said the teacher in whom she had 
trusted, ‘‘ it doesn’t matter; you would never 
have made a singer anyway.’’ When the 
truth was brutally flung at her she went mad. 

On the other hand there is only one way 
for the pupil to learn, and that is by being 





Madame Nevada 


The old Italian bel canto, of which one 
reads so much and hears so little in practice, 
combined with the French school for acquir- 
ing elegance of phrasing, is the only true 
vocal training, as no German, Polish, English 
or American method exists. 

Combine the Italian exercises with words, 
and in the old Italian way of singing them, 
which is noble, round, and of the right sonor- 
ity. The modern Italian school is too nasal, 
too impertinent, as one may put it, in de- 
livery. Vaccai’s Italian exercises are useful 
in the beginning to get the voice out of the 
throat, and placing it forward in the face. 

When deep breathing, concentration of the 
breath, proper position of the mouth and jaw, 
and bringing of the tone well forward are 
sufficiently established a song may be taken 
up. The old Italian music, where there is 
little accompaniment and the voice does all, 
is the best to select from. Commit the song 
at home, without working the voice. Then, 
in the lesson, each separate tone should be 
taken with the word, so that the method of 
tone use may be applied with it. 


ex 


F A VOICE is heavy and cumbersome, and 

needs loosening, select something by 
Rossini for lightening it up and giving fluency. 

Beginners should practice very little alone, 
the point of attack, use of the breath, and 
relaxation of the jaw being of such importance 
that they should be watched very closely by 
the teacher. The small points are difficult, 
and must be fully explained that the pupil 
may know what she is working for. 

You must have a systematic way, and 
know what every tone and phrase calls for, 
and you must know all the effects. The 


According to Madame 


blindly obedient and putting faith in the 
teacher. If you have no faith it is better to 
leave at once. In lack of faith the Americans 
are the worst; they are all independent. 
That stands in their way. It is just as likely 
to send them from a good teacher to a bad 
one as it is the other way. In study the re- 
sponsibility must be carried on two pairs of 
shoulders, and the best-intentioned teachers 
never get very far in their work if the pupil 
is not reciprocal. 

Madame Marchesi, my teacher, once gave 
me a forcible example of thoroughness. I 
had taken six lessons on an aria from ‘‘ Linda 
di Chamounix.’’ ‘‘ Now,’’ she said, ‘‘ we 
will begin to learn it.’’ 

It is true that too much study is unwise, 
but in the old days the great singers took 
time to their art. Go slowly. It is better to 
stick to two or three things until we do them 
well, than to have a big repertory with a 
flaw, no matter how small, in everything in it. 


ox 


S TO the age at which girls with voices 
should begin to study, much depends upon 
physical development. The vocal chords de- 
velop late in women. Of course, there are 
exceptions, but I should say do not begin be- 
fore the age of seventeen. A singer’s work 
is hard because the whole body is in the 
voice, and there must be sufficient physical 
stamina to withstand the strain. Parents are 
tempted to force their children, and it is im- 
possible to tell how much better a voice might 
have been had it not been forced. 

I do not believe in anything natural. The 
natural trill is generally wrong. ‘‘ Sing like 
a bird’’ is an expression that we often hear, 
yet if we did “‘ sing like a bird’’ nobody would 
listen to us. The voice must be trained, ex- 
actly as a composer must know harmony in 
order to express his melody. 

The easiest way to develop the high notes 
is to let them alone; to force them is to break 
them. In this process of forcing either up or 
down, the middle notes, the most important 
of all to the singer and the ones she uses 
most, wear out, just as a piece of rubber, 
stretched too far, grows thin and breaks in 
the middle. Sing always within the compass 
of the voice; if you have not atone do not 
try to take it. The secret of Madame Patti’s 
wonderfully long career is that she never 
forced a tone. When her high notes were no 
longer good she did not try to take them. 


ox 


N STUDYING a cadenza or a run that goes 

very high transpose it two or three tones 
lower when you practice; that saves the high 
notes and keeps them fresh. In studying 
such passages or any difficult ones do not re- 
peat them too often, for that tires the voice. 

Vocalises and their great importance are 
known to every good singer. Madame 
Marchesi’s are the best in the world. With 
these, and in posing the voice, I use certain 
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According to M. Jean de Reszke 


singer must be able to draw a picture, and 
every word must be studied, that its most 
vivid meaning may be brought out. What- 
ever the words suggest the voice should 
suggest. The breath must come evenly, and 
the words lie on the tone without interrupt- 
ing it. Finish everything phrase by phrase. 


et 


FTER the phrasing, declamation and style 
comes the emotional expression. Sing 
not only for the ear but for the heart as well. 
Do not rely on your temperament, but on 
your brain. The good singer does not bury 
her temperament, but with the temperament 
the mind must be used, for, while the mood 
or lack of inspiration of the moment may 
debar you from a full command of tempera- 
ment, an intelligent knowledge of how a 
thing should be done, and the ability to do it 
properly, may always be relied upon. When 
the correct method is acquired there are no 
tones to work with; they develop naturally. 
Guard carefully against mannerisms; the 
singer should sing easily and freely, and 
make the entire expression with the voice, 
without puffing and pumping. 


There is no stress placed upon diet. It 


remains with the pupil to live sanely, and 
eat what agrees with her—in other words, 
to treat the study of music with a great deal 
of common-sense. 

Of the American voice M. de Reszke says: 
‘* As a rule the American vocal chords re- 
sist bad teaching; they must be made of a 
peculiarsubstance. Polish and French voices 
trained by a bad teacher break down in three 
months. Americans may follow such instruc- 
tion for six years, then get correct instruction, 
and in three weeks their voices are up.’’ 


Emma Nevada 


exercises of my own, for each voice is differ- 
ent and must be treated according to its own 
peculiarities and faults. 


In studying a song I have found it to bea | 


good plan, after reading the words carefully, 


to express them in your own language. If 
they happen to be ‘‘ The sun is shining | 


brightly,’’ put the thought into your own 
words. Get at the meaning of things by 
making that meaning yourown. Sometimes, 
if the pupil finds difficulty in expressing 
the words she is singing, I have her make 
gestures in order to get the movement of 
the body into the voice. 


ox 


NE hour, divided into periods of from fit- 

teen to twenty minutes, is enough for the 
singer to give to thoughtful daily practice. I 
am a believer in rest, and in the lesson I have 
the pupil sing for ten minutes, then, after a 
pause, begin again. As a result I find that 
voices feel better at the end of the lesson than 
they did at the beginning. An opera is 
written on the same principle—after a big 
aria for the soprano comes another for tenor 
or barytone or bass. 

An important part of singing in public is 
simplicity in dress and also in the arrange- 
ment of the hair, but only apart of it. The 
voice is the main thing. It is the reason 
of your appearance before an audience, and, 
therefore, why distract attention from it by 
glitter and show in your adornment? Believe 
me, when a singer is simply and tastefully 
gowned her listeners will find out more about 
the good qualities of her voice than if she 
appear in a gorgeous creation. 

I am a firm believer in the bel canto, even 
in Wagner. Take Lilli Lehmann, for in- 
stance, whose perfect Italian schooling raised 
her to such eminence as a Wagnerian singer. 
Not only is the old Italian method the foun- 
dation of good singing, but it is the true pre- 
server of the voice as well. 


ox 


N THE cultivation of the voice nothing 

takes the place of songs and arias by the old 
masters of writing in that style. From their 
compositions I have made for THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL the following list of seven- 
teen of the very best of them for the use of 
students, who will find them invaluable in 
their work: 


Spiagge Amate — Gliick. 

Lasia ch’ io pianga —H4ndel. 

Pur dicesti — Lotti. 

O Santissima Vergine — Gordigiani. 

Tre giorni son che Nina — Pergolesi. 

Caro mio ben — Gordigiani. 

Mio caro bene — Handel. 

Zeffiretti lusingheri (from Idomineo) — Mozart. 
Qual mai fatale— E. Astorga. 

Lucia — Luzzi. 

Canzonetta, Star vicino — Salvator Rosa. 
Siciliana, Giammai la Contananza — Scarlatti. 
O cessate di piagarmi— Scarlatti. 

Come raggio di sol— Antonio Caldara. 

Le tu m’ ami — Pergolese. 

La Zinzara — Donnizetti, 

Aria, Per la gloria — Buonmicini. 
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SMYRNA 
RUGS 






WHEN you are buying new Spring 
floor coverings remember that you 
get twice the life of a carpet and all 
the beauty of a genuine Oriental rug, 
in the Imperial Smyrna Rug. The 
Imperial is pure wool, and seamless. Its 
pattern and heavy weave are alike on 
both sides. The Oriental patterns are 
copied from beautiful and costly rugs 
purchased in the Far East. Other de- 
signs are also woven in charming Delft 
and two-toned effects. 


You can obtain the Imperials in any size, from 
a doorway rug to a large floor rug 12x 18; and the 
cost will be less than you would pay for an ordi- 
nary carpet, of equal area. 
Send for our book “Art and Utility " showing these 
handsome rugs in color. Dealers generally through- 
out the United States handle the ‘‘ Imperial.’’ 


CAUTION: The registered trade-mark “I.S.R.” 


is woven in the selvage of each rug. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


880 Broadway, New York 
Sole Selling Agents Established 1843 























Pianos 


Have,given supreme satisfaction for 
over 50 years and are made better to- 
day than ever before. 

Write for catalogue and general 
information. 

MUSICAL CELEBRITIES is tle title of a 
handsome portrait collection of some of 
the world’s famous artists. 

If you are interested in pianos, we 
will send it free upon your request. 


HAINES BROS. 
101 B Haines, Rochester, N. Y. 




















The Ludwig Piano 





in the pure, sweet singing quality of its tone, 
is unsurpassed by any piano made, irrespect- 
ive of name or price. 

Every Ludwig piano is guaranteed for life, 
and backed by areputation of 17 vears’ standing. 

The fact that we do not cliarge for the real 
value of this “name,” alone explains the 
moderate price of this high class instrument. 

Sold on easy payments by first-class dealers 
everywhere. Write us for illustrated cata- 
logue showing all styles of cases. 


LUDWIG & COMPANY 














970 Southern Boulevard, New York } 

— 

ENGRAVED 50 

Q) wessne $750 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 58. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 


Pl for amateur théatricals, and en- 


tertainment books. Thousands 
The Dramatic Publishing Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago 





of titles. Send for 1906 catalog, free. 
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Littl’ Lammie: A Negro Hush Song 


Words by William H. Gardner Music by J. Max Mueller 









This song may be used in public provided the following credit is printed on the 
program in connection with the title: “By permission of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal.’”” Under no other conditions may this song be used. 


ORAWN By C, A. STREHLAU 
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The Letters of Two Mothers 





DRAWN BY H.C, GEIGER 


Mrs. James 
Halpin. 


Delmar to Mrs. Frederick B. 
HERE AND Now. 
Dearest Margaret: 

I know that a discussion on the subject 
grieves and troubles you because you never 
like to think of your children except as gifts 
of God, and if any one ever suggests that 
perhaps a boy, instead of a girl, would have 
been better, it seems to you sacrilege. All 
the same, you must by this time have grown 
aware why your sister feels, when any one asks 
how many children you have and how your 
worldly condition is progressing, that it is 
necessary to add, ‘‘ But she is very happy — 
the happiest person that I know.”’ 

So, will you please —just because I love 
you and you love me, and because I cannot 
understand how you can feel as you say you 
feel—will you please tell me the solemn 
truth: are you really glad, and only glad, 
that you will soon have six children? 

If you want to convince me, write me the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; so that I cannot help believing you. 

How can you think that six is anything but 
funny orawful? Everybody smiles if you say 
a person has sixchildren. One isa little for- 
lorn. Twoseems ‘‘genteel.’’ Three begins to 
be many. Fourisacrowd. And five isa joke. 
What is six, then? Mostly a misfortune! 

I am ashamed to say it to you, but for my 
own self, unless you convert me, I should be 
glad if I never had another child. 

Now, sweet Coz, do not think that I mean 
that your family is ridiculous or awful. It 
isn’t. Itissplendid. But I did think it was 
funny, I remember, before I knew you, and 
even now the idea of a sixth one—that seems 
a little funny, too; only I don’t dare to smile 
when I think of your motherly dignity. Of 
course, your children that I know don’t seem 
many. (Have you ever noticed how few of 
your own friends it takes to make thirty?) 
Each one is so different. But this little new 
one sounds like just another baby. Six 
babies! What a handful! 

Write quick and tell me all about it. 

Your devoted L. 


ox 


Mrs. Frederick B. Halpin to Mrs. James 

Delmar. 

HoME, December 20. 
Dear Louise: 

You are right. I feel strongly about it. 
Not more strongly about anything. I do not 
dare to tell you how strongly. 

How it would have haunted me when I was 
a child if I had thought that some other name, 
even, might just as well have been given me; 
and if I had once suspected that maybe they 
wished I had been a boy, how miserable I 
should have been. Orif I had found I was a 
standing joke because I was the fifth! 

You do not, you cannot, mean that, about 
not wanting another child. Irma Strauss came 
here the other day with her splendid, beauti- 
ful boy; he’sthree now. Susie was here with 
little Susette, just turned nine months. Irma 
talked a good deal about how wonderfully 
strong she was before Jackie was born, and 
how far her terrors were from being realized. 
Then she took little Susette, hugged her and 
admired her, and-said: ‘‘ How I wish I had 
such a little girl of my own! I adore babies! ”’ 
Suddenly she set Susette on her knee, looked 
at her solemnly and uttered in a stage whis- 
per: ‘‘ But I will tell you something in your 
ear, dear: there’ll never be another one. No, 
that is too much trouble.”’ 


or 


I saw how Susie almost snatched her baby 
away. She told me afterward that it seemed 
as if the little innocent creature had been 
scorched and cursed with evil words. The 
pleasure went out of our talk. Irma dis- 
coursed soberly about the terrible expense of 
bringing up a child, and how they owed it to 
Jackie to give him the very best, and they 
could not run the risk of his having to share 
with another; but we knew that even that, 
shallow as it was, was not so mean as the 
real truth. I want never to see her again. 

Of course she is my sister-in-law’s sister- 
ifi-law and I shall see her again, and of 
course I know she is one of thousands like 
her. But isn’t it sad? No woman ever had 


By Marion Sprague 


less reason to be without children: she has 
health abundantly; he has ample means, 
always on the increase; they love one another. 
No people ever needed children more; they 
haven’t much imagination, so they cannot live 
in other people’s lives. They will grow 
harder, more selfish, more worldly every 
year, and will end by not caring very deeply 
for each other and not believing in any of the 
real things. Yet they began with such true 
hearts and risked so much to be true to each 
other. 

You know all the arguments people use. 
There are only four. The wife says: ‘I 
dread to have children because of the bur- 
den beforehand and the responsibility, as 
well as the hard work, afterward.’’ The 
husband says: ‘‘I dread it for my wife and 
because of the expense.’’ 

They see the outside. If they saw truly they 
would say: 

‘I dread not to have children, because 
without them my life is without its whole 
fulfillment, I lack work to occupy my mind 
expandingly, my heart lacks nourishment, 
and my old age will be cold. I dread not 
having children because I can accomplish so 
little for the world in any other way, and so 
much in this way, because married life is a 
pauper’s life without its natural enrichment; 
because without this natural and beautiful 
outlet the purpose of life returns upon itself, 
and whole regions of life lie wantonly barren.’’ 


ox 


Responsibility! They take the greater 
responsibility in refusing what life brings. 
Sitting or going, withholding or giving, we 
cannot dodge responsibility. 

These people seem to think life is a small, 
visible round of tangible concern, softened 
and flavored by a little pleasant intercourse, 
where silver is as important as food, and dress 
as necessary as clothes. ; 

As for the responsibility and hard work, I 
suppose that, looking back at it all ina mass, 
and feeling tired, grandmothers think there 
was a good deal of that; and young mothers, 
looking forward to it, thinking of it all at 
once, feel tired, too. But as it goes along, in 
actual, daily life, it is not grievous. A child 
of three can undress himself, and at four he 
can dress himself, too. Each of six children 
is one-sixth the worry and responsibility of 
one. Isn’t that it? Experience teaches us, 
habit eases us. The children among them- 
selves unconsciously remove much of the 
bother that an only child is to his mother. 
Well-brought-up children make life easier, 
not harder. The contrary notion isa bogy of 
elementary mathematics. People see what an 
anxiety one child is; they say: ‘‘Six. Six 
equals six times one. I have not six times as 
much endurance in me. I could never en- 
dure six children.”’ 

But it is not an example in multiplication; 
it is an example in ratio: 


Endurance Endurance _ 


; - % 

My mother was an authority on this— dear, 
hard-working lady. She gloried in it. 

As part of the responsibility, these people 
count the anxiety and the fear of loss. But 
the loss is so much more terrible if there is 
only one or two. If a child dies when there 
is only one, if a little girl dies when she is the 
only daughter, you are utterly bereft; not 
only have you lost a child, but you have also 
lost all your children, all your daughters. 
At one moment you are a mother, at the next 
your motherhood is a memory of what has 
been, It is a beautiful treasure, priceless but 
unvarying. 


ax 


And last comes the expense. People gen- 
erally mention it first, as being less personal 
and a less obviously selfish reason. Public 
opinion, just now, approves of people who 
want to live nicely. It is true that six are 
more expensive than one, but they are not six 
times as expensive. And if expenditure is 
really an item to be considered (not merely a 
small-minded regret for luxuries removed) 
then the parents have simply to rear their 
children so as to save expense, in service, etc. 
All children should be reared in this way; it 
is good for their understandings. The essen- 
tials cost but little, and what children should 
learn to care for is the essentials. Let the 
dainties and ornaments come when they are 
really needed. Do you remember how, in 
Dorothea Brooke’s time, it was ‘‘ vulgar to be 
rich’’? 

We Americans love comfort and elegant 
appearance, substantial signs of ‘‘ success.’’ 
We are afraid to trust the essential things of 
life. At bottom the whole fear is caused by a 
narrow understanding of one’s self, a shallow 
knowledge of life. How pitiful it is! —these 
thousands of people losing their lives, exist- 
ing in sandy wastes, afraid to live. 

Of course, if people cannot have children 
or do not marry, that is their deprivation, and 
they can, in large measure, make up for it by 
pouring their interest out upon other families 
and upon the community. But people who 
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have not the inside eyes to see that children 
are the natural foundations of all human life 
have seldom the largeness necessary to make 
themselves larger by friendship or patriotism. 

There are a few —so very few — people who 
think life is so terrible an uncertainty, so 
doubtful a blessing, that they will not give it, 
unasked, to another. For them I feel rever- 
ence and very deep sadness. Such people 
always give their lives in full measure for 
other people’s needs. They are unselfish. 

It is a serious blindness to think that early 
marriages are necessary to goodly families. 
From five to eight is large enough for a fam- 
ily. Five would be enough to prevent any 
one of them from thinking of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, and enough to 
give to each all the freedom of life in common. 
More than eight usually means either that the 
mother is weakened in body and usefulness 
by the children’s coming near together, or 
else that the eldest is out of the home before 
the youngest is out of the cradle, which means 
that the family is never united at home, and 
that the mother is still absorbed in baby 
things when the eldest need her full interest 
in their growing up. I married at twenty- 
seven and at forty I shall have six children. 
I have a good friend here who married at 
thirty-five and now she has the same number 
that Ihave. She is splendidly well and none 
the less a good and interested mother because 
she had done a great deal of thinking and a 
great many things before she was married. 


ox 


I have no more to say. 
much to any one. It is a sharp pain to re- 
member for so long at a time that people can, 
and all about me do, feel so terribly timid 
about life and its onward stream. 
Why, life is all there is to the world. With- 
out it we are moon-men. With it we are con- 
querors, co-workers with all the powers of the 
universe. The more we can create and for- 
ward it the more we have of it. We move 
splendidly in the stream. 

Like all natural, right things, this recur- 
rence of birth has many practical advantages. 


I never said so | 


Life? | 


For instance, it helps us in teaching the older | 


children the mystery of life. They cannot get 
a morbid, ugly or irreverent and flippant idea 
about birth and life-giving, when their first 
knowledge of it is a familiar, lovely, sacred 
knowledge of it in theirown home. And the 
spirit which the older ones learn directly, the 
youngest will breathe in from them. 

Barton is so observing and so cogitating 
that Frederick thought it time to tell him 
about the coming baby very simply. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Barton. ‘‘ I thought that was 
it. Hens lay eggs and then keep them warm, 
but mothers take more trouble. It is better 
for the babies, though, because hens often 
step on their eggs.’’ 

He said nothing about the tender and beau- 
tiful side which had so appealed to Edward 
when his father had told him. But I can 
see, by the grave respect with which he treats 
me, that it is slowly sinking in. 

Jessie is so happy-go-lucky and outspoken 
that I shall not tell her till just before the 
baby comes, though she is older than Barton. 
She would have no reticence, no discretion. 
If she grows curious she will ask me. Mina 
I told some time ago. She has been proudly 
and shyly mothering me ever since. With 
her one need never emphasize the sacred 
and the mysterious. She feels that side only 
too keenly, and without frankness from me 
she would grow morbid. The naturalness and 
the science of it are what I care to help her to. 


ax 


I think this seems distasteful to you. But 
you would feel differently if you could hear 
what we say. The talks do not make the 
subject common and they keep it from being 
unclean. The birth of life is holy and nat- 
ural. It ought toseemsotousall. Children 
are unhampered by knowledge of all the ter- 
rible misuse and degradation that its means 
have been put to. They accept it naturally 
and reverently as it is given them. 

Yes, I am glad, and only glad, glad down 
into the deepest springs and farthest mysteries 
of my being, because I shall have another 
child. 

With my reverent love, M. 








Feeding 
The Baby 





The 


enburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘*Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 

THE ALLEN & HANWBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 





Living Pictures Advertising 


ESKAYS FOOD 


Come to us in great numbers 
and one of these is shown above 


This litthe Des Moines Baby, ¢ scorge M. Shollen 
berger began taking ESKAY'S FOOD when he 

| MIOCRCRULIM ein EL 
going down hill very rapidly ESKAY'’S FOOD 
nourished him from the first feeding. He gained 
steadily, and at eighteen month when this picture 
was taken -he weighed 32 pounds, a perfectly 
nourished, turdy healthy, all 
ESKAY’'S babies are 


was seven months ok 


happy baby as 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
429 Arch Street, tie tei alelilt ee | 








FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


A Kindergarten 


AT H OM her children, and enables the children 


to amuse and instruct themselves, at the same time developing 
their bodies, minds and characters. 

If you are a mother of young children, write today for our Pree 
book which describes our course, contains many enthusiastic 
letters from pupils and educators, and a valuable article by a 
leading authority on the “* Philosophy of the Kindergarten.” 

We know from experience that we can help you to train your 
children. We know that our way of doing this and its results will 
bring lasting benefit and happiness to your children and your 
home. We know it because we have proved it in thousands of 
homes in all sections of the country. Our book gives this proof in 
such shape that you can verify it. 

Write today. We ask you to invest fn character for your 
children —the dividends will be useful and happy lives. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 561 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 
Local Representatives Wanted. 


Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and 
directions for long, or 10 for short clothes, 
with directions for material, etc., a copy of 
Nurses’ HINTS TO MOTHERS, also TRUE 
MOTHERHOOD, and my catalogue illustrating 
articles and clothing tor the new baby, with prices and full 
descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid for 25 cents, silver 
orstamps. Iguarantee satisfaction or will refund your money. 


Address MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, New Jersey 
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bs . ARMOUR'S 
What Strangers See in Lynn ExtractyBeef 


When They Visit This Thriving Massachusetts City cnaantancac one 








By J. Horace McFarland, President American Civic Association | is to Meat - what 
Cream is to Milk 





Armour’s 
Extract of Beef 


has the flavor and richness 














of prime roast beef, con- 
centrated and packed in 
convenient jars for house- 
hold use. A small quantity 
added to soups or sauces 
gives them that rich, beefy 





flavor that comes only from 


Exchange Street. The three buildings seen are banks. Mount Vernon Street. The building is the handsome good beef. 

The one in right foreground is the Item Building. The new Burdette College which faces the railroad station, Cooki ith 
railroad station and square are about one hundred yards and is thus before those whocome to Lynn. Billboards «. ooking without 
tothe right. Tothe left of the lot is the big building of breed filth. If the property owner cares for his city he Armour’s Extract of Beef 
the Lynn Gas and Electric Company’s offices. will want to get rid of this condition. 


is like making fine pastry 
without cream. 

L 4 Be sure you get 
% ARMOUR’S Extract of 
| Beef. There are’a number 
id 
if 


+ 
“ 
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Looking from Silsbee Street 
Court toward Mount Vernon 
Street Station, showing 
Christian Church in fore- 
ground, and old Methodist 
Church on Union Street. 
The churches might well join 
in an attempt to have these 
lots cleared up. 


of cheaper brands of inferior 
quality. Our Cook Book, 
“Culinary Wrinkles,” tells 
how to use Extract of Beef 


in a hundred ways or more. 


She Muar 
ive cE 


It is sent free on request. 





All druggists and grocers 
sell Armour’s Extract of 


Beef. 
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ARMOUR Ba COMPANY 
Chicago 


Beach at foot of Wave 
Street. Ocean side of Park, 
new State Bathhouse and 
beach road to Nahant are 
seen in the background. 
This is a favorite walk. A 
washout was filled with rub- 
bish and has been an eye- 
sore in an otherwise perfect 
stretch. Beach front like 
this is a priceless possession 
of any city—if kept in de- 
cent order: 





ARMOUR'’S 
Tomato Bouillon 


alll theca tay id ORI ETON LE LPB iesblrtin tha 


A tempting } pick me me ) uP 


Pw ee 5. 














@ When tired and nervous, acup of hot 
Tomato Bouillon will be found satisfying, 
quieting and refreshing, particularly when 
served with toasted oatmeal crackers or 
toasted brown bread. It is recommended 
for breakfast, luncheon, and as a sleeping 
cup the last thing at night, as well as a satis 
fying food where one is dieting. An ex- 
cellent substitute for fresh or canned tomatoes 
for cooking — saves time and trouble. 











The corner of two most SOLD BY GROCERS 


prominent streets — Wash- 
ington and Broad. In the 
heart of the shoe district and 
seen daily by many outside 
business men. The Civic 
League of Lynn ought to in- 
duce the owners of this prop- 
erty to change this condition. 
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The Young Mothers’ Home Club 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure” 


How to Prevent Weak Throats 
and Lungs 


N OUR changeable climate diseases of 

the air passages, especially catarrh, are 

very prevalent. When people afflicted 
in this way become parents their children 
start life more or less handicapped because 
they inherit weak mucous membranes of 
the nose, throat and bronchial tubes. The 
thoughtful mother having children with 
this inherited tendency will constantly 
bear this fact in mind, and by her wise 
care she can, in all probability, so build 
up their general constitutions that they 
will escape the diseases and weaknesses 
to which they may be heir. In order to 
make my meaning clear to the mothers of 
our club I give the histories of two families 
whom I have known for many years, 


HE first family consists of a father, 
mother and four children. The 
mother, a very delicate woman, has always 
had asthma and bronchitis; the father is a 
victim of severe chronic catarrh with enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids, which were left in place 
instead of being removed when he was a boy. 

The first child in this family, a little girl, 
was fed on condensed milk, so she had a bad 
start. She was exceedingly delicate asa baby, 
and as she grew older had one cold after 
another all winter and many attacks of ton- 
sillitis every year. She was kept in the house 
in an overheated nursery most of the time, 
and when allowed to go out she was so over- 
loaded with ‘‘ chest protectors’’ and heavy 
clothing of all sorts that she could hardly 
walk. She had to breathe with her mouth 
wide open, as her nose was so stopped up; 
many times have I seen her jump up and 
down and scream, ‘‘ Oh, my dose, my dose, 
my dose,’’ for she felt almost as if she were 
suffocating. Finally she was taken to a nose 
and throat specialist, who found a large 
growth of adenoids and very much enlarged 
tonsils, and he advised the removal of these 
growths at once, but the parents firmly re- 
fused to allow him to do this. They used 
numerous throat and nose sprays, cod-liver 
oil and iron, all to no avail, and the colds and 
sore throats continued. At last, when the 
girl was well on in her teens, she began to 
have queer noises in her ears and head, and 
deafness set in; this grew rapidly worse, and 
she at last consulted another specialist, who 
said the deafness was entirely due to catarrh; 
that it could not be cured, but its progress 
might be stopped by having the tonsils re- 
moved and frequent treatment of the ears 
afterward. The girl took matters into her 
own hands and had the tonsils removed. 
She never had a sore throat after this, but 
will always be deaf to some extent, as the 
catarrhal process had become so firmly estab- 
lished that it could not be entirely cured. 
All of this trouble might have been avoided 
if she had received proper treatment when 
she wgs a baby and a young child. 

The other three children in this faintiy are 
boys and all delicate ones. They were 
bundled up and kept i: bot rooms very much 
as the little gir! was, and all of them are vic- 
tinis ui catarrh to a greater or less extent; all 
are anzmic, catch cold very easily and have 
weak lungs. 


HE second family consists of a father, 

mother and four children, but here there 
are three little girls and one boy. The mother 
was always a delicate child with chronic 
catarrh, which took the form of quite a severe 
form of deafness when she was a young 
woman; the father also has chronic catarrh. 
When the children came these parents deter- 
mined that if it could possibly be avoided the 
little ones should not have to bear what they 
had borne. All the babies were rather sinall 
and delicate at birth, but three of them were 
given a wetnurse for the first few months of 
their lives, and the fourth was fed on properly 
modified cow’s milk. Their nursery was 
large and sunny, with always a great 
abundance of fresh air; they were clothed 
warmly, but not overheated, and kept out- 
doors as much as possible. They lived in the 
country fully six months of each year, kept 
early hours and ate food that they could 
digest easily. As it was noticed that three 
of the children often breathed with their 
mouths open, and in spite of all precautions 
took cold more than was desired, they were 
taken to a nose and throat specialist while 
they were very young, and examined by him 
for adenoids. This growth was found, for it 
had been inherited from both father and 
mother. All three children had the growths 
removed by a skilled doctor as soon as it was 
discovered; the fourth child had escaped this 
inheritance. These children grew stronger 
each year because they were intelligently 
watched and understood by a wise father and 
mother; they grew up to be a healthy man 
and women with their inherited tendency to 
weakness and disease entirely overcome. 
The parents considered that their years of 
watchfulness and care were well repaid. 
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WILL now give you some general rules for 

taking care of children who inherit a tend- 
ency to catarrh and other diseases of the 
throat and lungs; this also applies to what 
used to be called “‘ scrofulous’”’ children. 


Food, If the mother has tuberculosis or is 
exceedingly delicate and nervous it will be 
better to start the baby on milk from a good 
wetnurse, if one can afford it, or on properly 
modified cow’s milk if the nurse is too 
expensive; of course, if the mother has an 
abundant supply of milk which is tested by 
the doctor and found all right the baby will 
do best on that, unless the mother has tuber- 
culosis, when under no circumstances should 
she nurse her baby. As the child grows 
older milk should form a large part of his 
diet, and this should never be milk bought 
in the grocery store, but should come either 
directly to the house from a herd of healthy 
cows or else in glass bottles from a reliable 
dairy. Thoroughly-cooked cereals (never the 
uncooked kind), eggs, ripe fruit, meat or fish 
once a day, well-cooked vegetables and broths 
and beef juice, with simple desserts and a 
little pure candy at the end of a meal once or 
twice a week, should make up the dietary. 


Clothing. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that the child’s body should be kept at 
as uniform a temperature as possible, there- 
fore wool should be worn next the skin 
summer and winter. Get medium-weight 
shirts, drawers and bands for winter wear, 
and the lightest weight gauze that contains 
some wool for summer. Do not use ‘‘ chest 
protectors,’’ chamois vests, etc.; they are not 
necessary and only make the child tender. 
Keep wool stockings on the feet in, winter 
and wool leggings when outdoors. Have the 
ears well protected, and the little cap lined 
with flannel in winter until the child is old 
enough to wear a hat. Never allow the child 
to go barefoot or wear short socks, and when 
he walks in the streetrsee that he wears thick- 
soled shoes in cold weather and rubbers when 
the pavements are the least bit damp. Never 
put furs on such children; they cause them 
to perspire and then feel the least whiff 
of wind and catch cold. This applies also to 
the use of fur carriage-robes. 

When the child is being dressed to go out 
in winter have the room. moderately cool so 
that he shall not get overheated and then 
chilled when he goes into the outdoor air. 
Do not allow him to remain in the house with 
his outdoor things on; as soon as he is dressed 
take him out at once. 


Bathing. Unless the child turns blue and 
it is impossible to warm him quickly after- 
ward he should have a tub bath every day. 
Until he is a year old give this bath in the 
morning; have the temperature of the water 
98 or 100 degrees. Fahrenheit. After this 
time it is usually. best to give the tub bath 
before he is put to bed at-night, and a quick 
sponge bath given in the morning, and just 
before the clothing is put on the throat, neck 
and chest should be rapidly sponged with salt 
water at atemperature of 65 degrees, and then 
quickly dried by rubbing gently but briskly 
so that a healthy glow is obtained. After the 
second or third year it is an excellent plan to 
allow such children to stand in a foot-tub of 
warm water in a warm room and dash a little 
cold water down the spine and over the netk 
and chest; then follow by a brisk rub witha 
crash towel. Remember to be very careful 
to avoid draughts while the child is being 
bathed; many times a cold is attributed to 
the bath when it has really been caused by a 
door being suddenly opened while the child 
is stripped. A bath properly given rarely, if 
ever, causes a child totake cold. After the 
third year sea bathing may be allowed such 
children if.they stay in the water only five or 
ten minutes and then have a rub and are 
quickly dressed. They should not be allowed 
to play about in their wet bathing-suits. 


Fresh Air. Accustom the child to fresh 
air from the very start, but here again avoid 
all direct draughts; -place a screen around 
his crib, and then leave the window open a 


little way from the top. Keep him out- 
doors just as many hours a day as you 
possibly can, and on damp or windy days 
let him be aired in the nursery. If ina 
comfortable carriage it will do no harm to 
allow him to sleep outdoors in the day- 
time, but bring him in before the sun sets. 
An older child with a tendency to weak 
throat and lungs must not be allowed to 
handle snow or get his feet and legs wet, 
nor must he be allowed to sit on cold 


in summer. I have so often seen delicate 
children do these things and then heard 
their mothers wonder why they had a cold 
or an attack of croup. I have also seen 
mothers stand at an open window with an 
open door behind them holding a baby in 
their arms while they speak to some one 
outside, and been called to treat this same 
baby for croup in the small hours of the 
night. Temperature of rooms should be 
68 to 70 degrees in the daytime and 55 to 65 
at night. 
Remember what a 


purifier and germ- 


destroyer the sun is, and keep the delicate | 


child in it all you possibly can. 


General Hygiene. Unfortunately we are 
not all able to choose the climate we live 
in, but when this is possible the parents of 
delicate children should select a dry, high 
place for their home, not near the sea, and 
never near stagnant water. The country is 
much to be preferred to the city, and if an 
annual summer outing is taken the mountains 
or inland country should be selected in pref- 
erence to the seashore for children with a 
tendency to weak air passages. 

When the adults of the family have a cold 
the children should not be allowed to kiss 
them, nor in any way get their breath. Kiss- 
ing on the mouth should never be allowed, 
nor should several members of the family use 
the same handkerchief; much harm may be 
done by this custom. If the child breathes 
through his mouth, instead of his nose, he 
should at once be examined for adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils, and have them removed 
before trouble gets started, and if he has an 
earache a prompt examination of his ears 
should be made. When children who inherit 
such weaknesses have wise care and proper 
surroundings in a large percentage of cases 
they will grow up to be strong and healthy 
men and women. 


Opinions and Hints from Mothers 
for Other Mothers 


J apeig sane we shall continue to discuss 
the kindergarten from time to time, as 
letters arrive, we will also take up this month 
a new subject for discussion. 
mothers asks to have this topic discussed: 
‘** Shall the baby be allowed to suck his thumb 
or a pacifier?’’ I already have some opin- 
ions on this subject, so I give them here and 
hope any of the other JOURNAL mothers who 
have had any experiences in this line will let 
us all have the benefit of them. 


Mrs. K. L. P. says she has always allowed 
her baby to go to sleep at night with his 
thumb in his mouth, as he drops off much 
quicker if he is allowed to haveit. She sees 
no harm in the habit and thinks it a very 
**cute’’ one. 


‘*“A Club Member’”’ writes that she does 
not see why the pacifier should be objected to. 
She has found it a real ‘‘ mother’s comfort.’’ 
When her baby wakes up and begins to cry 
she puts the pacifier in his mouth and he is 
quiet for a long time, and she wishes to know 
why I have written so often against its use. 


Mrs. K. J. H. says she has always allowed 
all her children tosuck their fingers or thumbs, 
as they formed this habit early, when their 
teeth were just beginning to come, and she 
considered it saved her many a hard hour. 


Mrs. L. T. R. thinks it is really dreadful 
to allow a baby to havea pacifier. When her 
little boy was very young his nurse allowed 
him to form this habit, and after she left his 
mother found the child with a very sore 
mouth which the doctor said was entirely due 
to the use of the pacifier. After it was given 


up the child’s mouth quickly healed and she | 


had no more trouble. 


‘* An Interested Reader ’’ says that her first 
child was allowed to suck his thumb until he 
was over two years old; he had it constantly 
in his mouth and his thumb was pressed all 
out of shape so that now it is very ugly; none 
of the younger babies has been allowed to 
form this habit. 


Mrs. F. G. says ler little girl sucked her 
thumb and kept her two fingers up between 
her eyes. Soon it was noticed that the child 
was becoming cross-eyed from staring at her 
fingers held in this peculiar position. 





NOTE — Doctor Coolidge’s answers to questions will be 
found on page 52. She is always glad to answer the ques- 
tions of Journal mothers about their children. When an 
answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 


stone steps in winter or on the damp grass | 


One of the | 
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EAT cannot compare in 

nutritive value with well- 
made, whole-milk cheese. 
“Imperial” Cheese is wholesome 
and nourishing. It sustains and 
stimulates. It is easily digested 
and assimilated. It is a perfect 


food. 


Mac Laren’s 


Imperial Cheese 


has a rich, appetizing, delicate 
flavor that satisfies and delights 
the most exacting taste. It adds 
a zest to any dish it is served 
with. There is nothing so good 
in the way of cheese as 
Mac Laren’s “ Imperial” Cheese. 
Packed in dainty, sealed opal jars, 
it is protected from every source of 
contamination. Always clean, fresh 
and soft. It spreads like butter. 
Will not dry, sour or become stale. 
Good all the way through. Ready 
to serve at any time, from hasty 
lunch to finest feast. Your grocer 
has it from 10c. up. 


A. F. Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Co., Lid, 
Detroit, Mich., Toronto, Can. 
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BABY VIRGINIA CRANDALL, Elyria, 0. 
whose father, Harry A. Crandall, writes: 
“Our baby is an example of what 


Imperial Granum 
the unsweetened FOOD 





will do. At 5 mos. she weighs 18 
Ibs. and has never had a sick day” 
Cow's milk alone is hard for many 
baby stomachs to digest. Imperial 
Granum converts it into an easily di- 
gested food besides adding the rich 
nourisi.ment for blood, bone, muscle. 
Our FREE Book, “ The Care of Babies,” is of 
vital interest to every m..oer. Write for it and 
we will also send a large sample of Imperial 
Granum, a little rag doll for baby and tell you 
how to get a Life-Size Doll. 


John Carle & Sons, 153 Water St., New York 




















Don’t Cry, Little Girl, When dolly is 
all apart or loose jointed, mother can easily men: 
her by using Dolly Dimples one piece doll elastics. 
Made easy No. 1— For doll 10to 14 in. high, 25c. 
yet interest- No. “ Belfi. * Be, 
ing by our No. * * Seon. ~ Be, 
illustrated No. “ © Siwedmn. “ 4c. 
book of in- No. o 6* )6©24t027in. * Soc. 
structions. No. “ “ 2to3lin. “ 60c. 
Allimple- No.7 “ “ 32to36in. “ 75c. 
ments included. Simple and quick in adjustment. 
Get size of doll by measuring from head tu foot. 
Sent postpaid. We repair dolls, also furnish parts. 


H, W. MEIER & CO., Cor. Lex. and Lib. Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


NYE AND HERRING 
Infants’ and Children’s Outfitters 


“From Maker to Wearer" at Wholesale Prices. 
Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our store in “,« 
your home, illustrating everything necessary for 
Children up to 6 years. Purchase from us and 
save time, worry and expense. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. A17 & 19 Quincy St., Chicago. 


STANIMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering ” 
sent Free to anv addres 


s. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide 8t., Detroit. Mich, 
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Dan Beard’s New Ideas for Boys 


How to Build a Fire Engine 


By Dan Beard, Author of “Jack of All Trades,” etc. 


EVER yet did a normal boy see a fire 
engine go by without the keenest inter- 
est and excitement, and whenever an 


old-fashioned hand engine happens to be used 
the chances are that there are more boys than 
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U U Z Ves 
Cross-Section and Parts of the Pump-Box 


men tugging on the hand lines and responding 
with a vim to the commands of the fire chief. 
But parents often object to having their chil- 
dren pull the ropes of the big hosecarts which 
are still used in many towns; they are very 
heavy carts, and there is always some danger. 
To gratify the boy’s natural love of excite- 
ment and to encourage him to do mechanical 
work is a great thing for him, and for his 
parents, too. I 
am telling you i 
this so that you 
can use it as an 
argument with 
your parents if 
you should need 
some tools or 
materials with 
which to ‘x. 
It dues 








MWUirc a $ .¢ 
outlay, how- 
ever, tu build a 

fire engine for } 


yourself. Hose Coupling with Washers 











- your material, select four boards of 
smooth wood with straight grain, free from 
cracks, knots and blemishes. If half an inch 
thick the board should be about four inches 
and a half broad and a little under three feet 
in length. Nail the four pieces together to 
make the box of the pump. 

Before joining the edges and nailing them 
in place put on a coating of white lead paint 
where they meet, to insure a close fit. 








The Top Parts of a Tin Pump 


Let the front and rear boards be about 
three-quarters of an inch longer than the side 
pieces (Figure 1), and notch these boards at 
the bottom as shown by Figure 2. Make the 
bottom of the pump (Figure 3) of one-inch 
wood, and give the edges of this a coat of 
white lead, too, before it is fastened in place 
with screws (B, Figures 1 and 2). 

A leather valve must be made, large enough 
to fit in the pump, and tacked along the edge 
of the bottom block, the latter being first 
perforated with holes as shown by Figure 5. 
There is another block necessary, and this 
also must be of good, sound wood, of the same 
dimensions as the bottom piece. This addi- 
tional block is to be used as the plunger of 
the pump and must be attached to the iron or 
brass rod of the pump (see P, Figures 1 


attached (P, Figure 1) up against the nut; the 
bottom of the plunger may then be secured 
with an iron washer and another nut screwed 
up tightly against it (P, Figure 1). Figure 
8A explains the position of the nuts. 

In case the rod has no threads it may be 
hammered to a tapering end (B, Figure 8), 
and after a washer is forced up about an inch 
and a half the plunger can be put up against 
it. Another washer is now necessary for the 
bottom of the plunger, and then 
the end of the iron rod can be 
carefully beaten to a blunt end 
to clinch it. 


HEN the plunger is forced 

down the pressure of the 
water will lift the valve around 
the edges, thus allowing the 
water to flow up above the 
plunger. 

Thus the two valves will 
work of their own accord, so to 
speak —that is, will automatic- 
ally open and shut just at the 
right time. But it is necessary 
that the top of the pump be both 
water-tight and air-tight, and 
yet the plunger-rod must pass 
freely through it. This neces- 
sitates a ‘‘ packing-box,’’ 
which is a simple contrivance 








fastened into the top of the tube by small 
nails or tacks and soldered there. 

Figures 16, 16A, 17, 18 and 19 show the 
interior arrangement of the tin or metal pump. 
As far as the construction is concerned it is 
practically the same as that of the wooden 


one just described, but there are some details | 


which differ. The plunger, for instance, has 
its valve (Figure 16A) tacked to one side 
rather than in the middle, and the plunger 
‘ itself has one big hole 
in the centre (Figure 
19) instead of numer- 


ous scattered small 
, ones. The plunger- 
{' rod is fastened to a 


ers strip of brass or iron 


plunger, and the latter 
is cut in or grooved 
like a spool, so that it 
will hold a winding or 
packing of greased 
candle-wick. 





HE hose is attached 
to an ordinary hose 
coupling, set securely 
in a hole in the pump- 
box made for that pur- 
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fora trained mechanic to make, 
but is at first a rather difficult 
problem for the novice. The 
best way for us to do is to look 
for some sort of hollow piston- 
ring which can be packed. 
Fortunately we have only to go to the garden 
hose to find just what we want. Figures 9 and 
10 show the brass hose coupling, but to make 
these water-tight we must pack the inside with 
greased candle-wick; if that is not obtainable 
take ordinary white cotton string and twist two 
or more pieces together, then wrap the rod be- 
tween two washers, as in Figure 12, and slip 
the washers together as in Figure'11. The 
hose coupling must be unscrewed and the 
lower piece slid on the rod before the washers 
and packing are put there (Figure 10); then, 
when all is ready, the top piece of the hose 
coupling may be slipped down and the two 
pieces screwed together (Figure 9), inclosing 
the packing with its protecting washers. 
The latter must be selected to fit in the upper 
hose coupling, as im the diagram, or brass 
ones made which will fit; 
these secure the packing 
around the plunger-rod be- 
tween them so that the rod 
can slide up and down with- 
out letting in air or letting 
out the water. 

Have the hole in the top 
of the pump-box of the 
proper shape and size to fit 
the coupling. C, Figures 1 
and 2, show the hose coup- 
ling in place. 
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4 COURSE, it is not necessary to have a 
square, wooden pump-box. If you hap- 
pen to have a smooth metai tube of the proper 
dimensions it may be utilized for the purpose, 
or a tin pump can be made of a tube of tin 
which will cost very litthe when made to 
order by the tinsmith. To make a top for 
your tin pump cut a thin disk of wood (Fig 
ure 14) and two disks of tin (Figure 13). 
After the wooden disk 
is sandwiched be- 
tween the two tin 
ones it should exactly 
fit between the upper 
and lower couplings 
when they are 
screwed together — 
that is, the combined. 
thickness of the tin 
and the wooden disks 
should be just equal 
to the space S (Fig- 
ure g) between the 
couplings. Afterthe 
tin sheathing is 
tacked with small 
brads, or with pins 
filed off short, to the 
wooden disk, put in 
the packing as al- 
ready described; 
then, with the disk 
under the washers, bring the upper and lower 
couplings together and screw them tightly, 
inclosing the disk between them as in Figure 
14. The top block (Figure 15) can now be 
slid up over the lower coupling, and when 
the disk is nailed to it it is ready to be 








and 6). A leather valve is necessary for 
the top of the plunger; it must be fastened 
with tacks in the centre of the plunger 
surrounding the rod hole (Figure 7). If 
you.can procure a rod with screw threads 
at the end this end can be securely fast- 
ened to the plunger by first twisting a 
nut on the rod about an inch and a half 
from the end, then slipping the plunger __j 
with the leather valve (Figure 7) > 
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The Interior Arrangement of a Tin Pump 
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Showing the Detail of the Truck 








Tne NAND PUMP AND 1, 


The Pump Fastened to the Truck 


pose, a few 
below the head of the 
pump-box, as in Fig- 
ures I, 23 and 24. 
The handle of the 





Lf 











fs (Figures 17 and 18) 
j \ which extends down 
vaLve.N on each side of the | 





inches | 


pump is the last thing | 
to be attached, and may be made of a pole or | 


cut from a piece of timber and fitted to the 
hands; it may be attached to the plunger-rod 
by having the latter run through it and fast- 
ened with nuts as is the plunger itself, or the 
rod may be bent and encircle the pole as 
shown in the diagrams. 

The truck can be made from any old 
wagon-bed or coasting-wagon, or by connect- 
ing two axles with a 
reach-board composed 
of two or more planks 
on which a barrel or 
box water-tank 
rest; in this the pump 

ee is fastened, as in Fig- 
: . ures 23 and 24. 

Figures 20, 21 and 
oI 22 show the detail 
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to fit bicycle wheels; 
an iron rod is used to 
extend the axles 
through the hubs and 
the wheels are secured 

by washers and nuts. 
4 Two washers may, per- 
haps, be necessary, be 


REACH BOARD 
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rd Sed iors cause otherwise the 
ENLARGED Cross 2 
SECTION OF ARLE revolution of the 


wheels would unscrew 
the ordinary nuts. 
The iron-rod axle runs in a groove cut in the 





may | 


plans of a truck built | 


under side of the wooden axle and is secured | 


there by staples which are clinched through 
the reach-board (Figure 20) on the rear axle; 
on the front axle hoop-iron straps are nailed 
to hold the axle-rod (Figure 22). 

A tongue may be attached to this truck 
at the front axle by fitting it between two 
tongue-blocks (Figures 20 and 21) and secur- 


and a nut. 







reach-board 
answer. 


T MAY 

that, although the 
pump here described 
will force the water 
through the hose, the 
stream will be an in- 
terrupted one, going 
by jerks, so to speak. 
But a continuous 
stream may be ob- 
tained by introducing 
an air tank, fitted with 
another valve, at a point just above the place 
where the water enters the hose, while those 
who are not so skilled in mechanical work can 
use the pump given in this article, or even 
take a garden force-pump and a pail of water 
mounted on a four-wheeled wagon of any sort. 


ing it firmly by a bolt | 


This will make a | 

23 beautiful truck, but if 

you want it for a 

= rough-and-ready hand 
(fasiben engine, four solid | 


wooden wheels and a | 
will | 


be stated | 


CHAIN of testimo- 


nials from dentists 
in practice attests the 
unequalled excellence of 
Dentacura Tooth Paste. 
It cleans the teeth, destroys 
bacteria, prevents decay. 
It is applied to the brush 
without the waste attend- 
ing the use of powder. 
That you may know by 
experience its value we will 
send you free a sample 
tube of Dentacura and our 
booklet, “Taking Care of 
the Teeth.” Write at once. 
Offer expires April 1, 
1906. Dentacura may be 
had at most toilet counters. 
Price 25c. If your dealer 
does not have it we will 
send it on receipt of price. 


Dentacura Company 
64 Alling Street, Newark, N. J. 


Glass 


Some people think 








that 
glass is glass. 


Lam p-chimney glass is 


different from cut glass, win- 


_dow glass, bottle glass. 


A glass may be just the 
thing for a telescope lens, 
but useless for a lamp- 
chimney. 

MacBeTu’s chimneys 


(my name on every one) 


‘are made of lamp-chimney 


BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 


glass. 

My Index to lamps and 
their chimneys tells all about 
lamps and lamp-chimneys. 
I will gladly mail it free to 
all who take the trouble of 
Address 


MAcsBeETH, Pittsburgh. 
ILBOURN’S CONSTRUCTION STRIPS 


are highly recommended by educators and engineers fur 
Ingenious Boys. Encless, mechanically perfect, wor!- 
ing toys can be made witli the set. Illustrated Circular free. 
W. D. KILBOURN, E. M. Mtfr., - - Middletown, Conn. 


REDUCED RATES on Household 
Goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 


writing for it. 











Dep. A, 95 Washington 8t., Chicago. 
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The Housewife and Her Helper 


General Director of the 


FEW of my correspond- 
ents have written say- 
ing that I seem to have 


more sympathy withthe maids 
than with their employers. 
Now, the main purpose of 
this department is to help 
housewives to secure or to 
keep helpers. We are con- 
fronted by the fact that there 
are many more households 
looking for helpers than there 
are women looking for house- 
hold employment. If house- 
wives wish to secure girls, in 
competition with factories, 
shops and hotels, they must 
make concessions, must be 
thoughtful of theiremployees, 
must adapt themselves to the situation. The 
story of how various housewives have suc- 
ceeded in these efforts should be of help to 
other employers; and I publish such experi- 
ences not because I advocate the experiment, 
nor because I sympathize only with the em- 
ployee, but because employees and house- 
wives who have solved the problem are the 
ones who write me the helpful things. I have 
many letters of complaint, of injustice, of 
anger, and I try to send the writers of these 
the helpful experiences of other employers; 
but to publish such complaints would not 
help to soive the problem. 


I Wish to Express my grateful appreciation 
to the many JOURNAL readers who are help- 
fully contributing from their own experience 
for the benefit of other women. I shall use 
all these suggestions in future pages; but 
THE JOURNAL is made up so many montiis in 
advance that a contribution cannot appear for 
three or four months after it is received. For 
the same reason there must be some delay in 
answering questions through these columns. 


Several Persons in Writing to me have in- 
dicated that the discussions in THE JOURNAL 
apply more to cities than to country places. 
- In some details this is true, but it is only in 
details, not in principles. Inthe small towns 
the aversion to housework is greater in pro- 
portion to the population; the problems of 
inefficiency, high wages, unreasonable de- 
mands, shortage of supply, restlessness of 
employees, are quite as apparent; the length 
of hours, lack of free time, and other objec- 
tions raised are quite as evident in the 
country as inthe city. It is true that the city 
has the apartment-house problem with its bad 
housing conditions; but in the small town this 
is often offset by the loneliness and isolation 
of the individual worker who cannot visit 
her friend across the hall. The city demands 
specialists, but the cry for general house- 
workers is loudest in the country. In the 
small towns as well as in the cities the old- 
fashioned housekeeper is disappearing, and 
the more public life of women is causing 
greater negligence in home management. 


There May be Many Other Differences in 
the problem, but in reality this question of 
domestic work is an industrial and a social 
one. In the main, the faults and virtues on 
the housekeeper’s side, or on the employees’ 
side, or in the system of work or management 
of the home, exist in like manner and degree 
in both city and country homes. The methods 
which are solving other industrial problems 
are not local, but are peculiar to the institu- 
tion itself; they are peculiar to the human 
nature which is at the base of every form of 
industry. The intensely personal relation be- 
tween worker and housewife only accentuates 
these, irrespective of locality. The Golden 
Rule, the betterment of conditions, the train- 
ing of housewives and of helpers, the systema- 
tizing of work, the granting of privileges, and 
the hundreds of other things already sug- 
gested in THE JOURNAL are just as applicable 
to the home in the small town and in the 
country. Let not the housewife be deceived 
into the belief that hers is an isolated or pe- 
culiar case, that what applies to the city will 
never fit the country... Some housewives have 
one phase of the problem to meet, some an- 
other; the problem is not, however, to be 
solved by phases, but by the recognition of 
these points on the part of every housewife: 
. first, that the problem is hers to meet; second, 
that industrially and socially the structure of 
household work is uniform throughout the 
country; third, that fundamentally the 
American home is everywhere much the same 
in appointments and system and scope, so far 
as the worker is related to it; and fourth, 
that this is a problem of adjustment on the 
personal as well as the industrial plane, and 
the same elements are involved with a house- 
hold of twenty employees as with one general 
houseworker. The housewives of this country 
must meet this question from the standpoint 
of the American home and American industry, 
and even American democracy, and not as 
individuals or districts. 


Several Housewives in Northern Cities have 
called my attention to the fact that colored 
workers are being replaced by whites in the 
higher forms of housework; and that in other 
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instances the colored workers are occupying 
such positions as dish-washers, etc. This 
would seem to indicate that there is a greater 
demand for efficiency, which is the real test. 
Many of the leaders of the colored race are 
issuing the call to colored educators to teach 
domestic science, and to the women and men 
to attend schools and classes, in order that 
they may hold their present positions and 
make progress. If the call is answered the 
effect upon the domestic employment problem 
will be most helpful. 


“A Subscriber Who has Tried” sends this 
experience: ‘‘ May I say a word on the other 
side of the question concerning the food, or 
lack of it, of which ‘a sympathetic agent’ 
wrote in the November JOURNAL? 

‘We have two very nice maids, cook and 
housemaid, and we try in every way to be 
fair and to make things as pleasant for them 
as possible. For breakfast they have a choice 
of eggs, or some warmed-over meat, if they 
wish it, potatoes, cereal, fruit and coffee, as 
well as all the milk they want. What do 
they eat? Bread and tea! Absolutely no re- 
striction is put upon them in regard to the 
reasonable use of household supplies; they are 
at perfect liberty to make cocoa if they prefer 
it, or to use anything in the larder as pleases 
them. 

‘* For luncheon I plan for them to have, if 
they wish it, entirely separate dishes of the 
same things that we have, not scraps. Result? 
I find them eating perhaps a trifle of the meat 
and potato, but seldom a bit of sweet — and 
bread and tea! 

** At five o’clock with true English solem- 
nity they have tea—and bread! With dinner 
they do manage to eat meat and vegetables. 
At ten o’clock, just before they go to bed, 
more bread and tea! 

‘* Perhaps your department could insert a 
small paragraph imploring the average maid 
to eat sane, sensible and nourishing food 
when she does get the chance, and not depend 
on the everlasting tea to the dismay of her 
emplover and the detriment of her own 
health! ’”’ 


“1 Outline the Given Result,” writes a 
housekeeper. ‘‘I don’t dictate the way my 
helper shall reach it, if it is satisfactorily 
reached.’’ 


“What do You do When Your Girls are Ill?” 
asked one housewife of another whose girls 
fairly worshiped her. 

‘*T have our own doctor for them just the 
same as for ourselves. The girland I divide 
the expense of his services and of the drugs. 
And why shouldn’tI? Mine is the only home 
they know, and I make them feel that it is, 
sick or well!’”’ 

** But my doctor didn’t like to be called to 
see our girl.’’ 





$100 in Prizes 
For Housewives and Their Helpers 


HIS contest is open to every house- 
wife and every helper who will send 
in an answer to the following question: 


What ts the best daily arrangement 
or system of work for one helper who 
does all the work, including that of 
the laundry, in a home occupied by 
not more than four people and con- 
taining not more than ten rooms? 


We will give 


For the bestanswer. ... . . $50 
For the second bestanswer .. 25 
For the third bestanswer ... 15 
For the fourth bestanswer. . . 10 


State in detail, in not more than 500 words, what 
help, if any, is given by the housewife, and especially 
what change in the schedule is made on the maid’s 
day out or during her free time; also the number of 
hours the schedule covers, and how much is free time 
and how much actual work-time for the maid. 

Send all answers to Miss Kellor. They must be in 
by March 26. No manuscripts will be returned. 
Write your full name and address, and be sure to 
send your answer in care of 


Miss Kellor’s Department 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 











Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


‘* Neither did the one we 
had,’’ replied the successful 
housewife, ‘‘ and I changed 
doctors. A-sick person is to 
me a sick person, housewife 
or helper! ’’ 


An Employer Writes: ‘‘If 
. something goes wrong in the 
j kitchen, if an employee over- 


attention until the matter is 
carefully considered. Then, | 
when a phase of action is 
thought out calmly and 
maturely, definite action may 
betaken. How many house- 
wives I have known to sacri- 
fice their dignity by quarrel- 
ing, or who in anger have ordered girls out of 
their homes within an hour orso. This story is 
repeated until many are really blacklisted as 
having awful tempers or being quarrelsome, 
when it is a false impression of the employer’s 
character as a whole.”’ 


Some Questions | am Asked 
Cooking-School Pupils - 


We have started a cooking school in Phila- 
delphia especially for newly-arrived women. 
Can you tell us how to get in touch with them ? 

MANAGER 


One way is to become acquainted with the | 


immigration authorities and the homes which 
take care of unemployed and friendless 
women while they are waiting forwork. The 
various settlements which work with the 
racial groups in our cities and the pastors of 
churches may help you. But, best of all, I 





steps her bounds, pay no | 





should appeal directly to housewives and ask | 


them to send their green girls to you for 
training, giving them extra time off for this, 
or some other inducement; or I should ask 
employers who wish to have their helpers 
trained to send a teacher into their homes to 
teach their way. 


The Question of Honesty 
What can we housewives in the South do to 
make our colored servants more honest ? 
Mrs. REVERE. 
One of the great needs is a stand which 
housewives must make against the ‘‘ basket 
habit,’’ allowing their colored servant to take 


quantities of food from the house without | 


payment. This is a survival of the old ré- 
gime, and is the cause of much idleness and 
viciousness among negromen. The children 
raised under such a system have no desire to 
work, they take no pride in efficient work, 
and have no idea of the true value of work. 


The Value of Experience 

Are the experiences that you give in THE 
JOURNAL, in your judgment, practical ? 

H. A. 

I can only say that everything which I put 
in THE JOURNAL has been tried and is of- 
fered as a suggestion of success or failure. 
Sometimes but one housewife has tried it, 
and in many other cases several have given 
their testimony. I refuse to publish theories 
or opinions. 
only an attitude of mind which has solved 
her problem, and to some other housewife 
this may seem foolish; but somewhere else in 
the country there may be some one whom it 
will help. I would say to housewives: These 
things have been found -caaseintiel them 
before passing judgment. 


Girls Who Change Places 


The annual migration of girls to country 


places has developed a class of girls who take | 


places for winter only. 


Who is responsible for 
suclr a class? 


: STUDENT. 

I should think that the helper has been 
taught this migratory practice first by the 
housewife, as a result of accompanying her 
employer to the country forthe summer. She 
has learned the comfort and advantages of 
a change and the desire for variety. Usually 
summer places, especially resorts, have 
amusements which appeal toher. Girls tell 
each other of these advantages, and, not 
wishing to be ‘‘ behind’’ their friends, they 
make the change. 


The Girl’s Room 


Why is the worst room in the house usually 
given to a girl? HOUSEWORKER. 

If this is true it is possibly due to several 
reasons: one, that it is often the only re- 
maining vacant room; another, that helpers 
often stay only a short time and take but 
little interest in the room they live in. Many 
housewives are thoughtless, and I must admit 
that I have heard many dismiss the subject 
with the remark: ‘‘ Oh, that is good enough 
for the girl’’; but I have heard, too, the ex- 
periences of housewives who fitted up a dainty 
room for an employee, only to find that the 
girl failed to appreciate it and take proper 
care of the pretty furnishings. When house- 
wives understand that girls appreciate good 
quarters, and when girls express that appre- 
ciation, I believe there will be better rooms 
for maids where the number in the family and 
the rate of rents will permit it. 





A housewife may find that it is | 








KITCHEN CABINETS 


Different From All Others 
Sold At Very Low Prices 


The Hoosier gives more kitchen 
conveniences any other cabi- 
net and at a price that means a big 
saving, not of a dollar or so, but 
$10.00— $12.00—$15.00— doesn't 
this interest you? 

It has an arrangement all its own 
— it’s more convenient, more prac- 
tical, more get-at-able, more sani- 
tary and has the following special 
features no other kitchen cabinet 
possesses no matter how high the 
price. 


The Hoosier flour bin the only 
sanitary flour bin made. The flour 
is put in at the top — and comes out 
through the sifter at the bottom — 
no bending over with a scoop. 


The Hoosier sugar bin has the 
bulk of the sugar in the top—the 
opening allowing about one pint to 
remain in the lower part. As one 
scoopful is taken out another falls 
down. 


The special spice cans—neatly 
ppanees —air-tight—the house- 

eepers’ want list of everything 
used in the kitchen—a wonderful 
aid to the memory—the Hoosier 
card ind box — better than 
anything you ever thought ef>.o 

The Hoosier aluminum &xtesston 
sliding top— which gives twice the 
table space. 


The large cupboards and drawers 
all supply ample room for cooking 
utensils — tinware — crockery — 
cereals, etc. One of our cabinets 
has a special drawer with a tin 
cake and bread box arranged in it. 


Hoosier cabinets made of solid 
oak —last a lifetime. 


A Hoosier enables you to cut 
your kitchen work in two—do it in 
alf the usual time— with half the 
usual labor. 


Here is the thing in a nutshell — why pay 
$15.00 more for a kitchen cabinet that is no 
better, no more convenient, no more prac- 
tical, no better made, no better finished — 
and which has NOT the housekeepers’ com- 
forts we offer in our non-scooping, sanitary 
flour bin and sifter, in our sugar saving, 
dust and moisture and insect proof sugar 
bin, in our non-poisonous extension sliding 
top made of aluminum which gives twice 
the table space? 


A $20,000 Bond 


guarantees complete satisfaction or your money re- 
funded. You take no risk. 

We prepay freight — East of the Mississippi River 
and North of Tennessee and that far to points beyond. 

Send for our fine free catalog which gives valuable 
information about kitchen cabinets —tells why wecan 
afford to sell the Hoosier at such a low price and how 
much work it will save. 


HOOSIER MFG. CO., 
14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


Originators and pioneer makers of high grade 
kitchen cabinets. 
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A New England Colonial House 


By George W. Watson 





of witches builded 

better than they 
knew, and the examples 
of old Colonial home- 
steads found in Salem, 
Massachusetts, have been 
admired for their sim- 
plicity and refinement. 

The house shown is a 
modern adaptation, de- 
signed to be placed well 
back from the street, on 
a lot 50 x 125 feet. The 
roof is shingled and the 
walls clapboarded. The 
outside woodwork should 
be painted white, with 
green blinds. 

The lot being narrow, 
the paths and entrances 
are placed at the sides, 
preserving the widest 
space possible for an un- 
broken lawn at the front. 
Vines, climbing over the 
latticed trellis, inclose 














the kitchen yard at the 
hack of the house. The 
rear of the lot has been 


View of the Front and One Side 











laid out for a recreation 
lawn with formal flower- 
beds at the sides, and 
the vegetable gardens at 
therear. Low hedges de- 
fine the bounds. 

The plan shows an in- 
terior that is unique in 
many ways. 

The living-room, with 
a bay extending across 
the entire front, is lighted 
from three sides. There 
is a large brick fireplace. 
Bookcases and a seat are 
built in at one end of the 
room. 

The dining-room is 
placed to receive the 
morning sun, with a view 
of the gardens. 

In the kitchen space for 
all cooking utensils and 
materials is provided in 
drawers and cupboards 
at each side of the sink. 

A ventilated wire closet 
is built over-the ice-box 
in -the rear entry. 
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Plan of Basement 







DINING-ROOM 
12°6°x 13'°0”" 






KITCHEN 
10' Ox 146" 


LIVING-ROOM 
1# 6" X 20'6" 


First Floor 


PORCH 
10'0°X15'0" 

















The Back and the Other Side of the House 


ELOW is the estimate taken from the signed bid of a builder who 
has been proved by direct experience to be perfectly reliable: 


ROMCAYVOLIONS 6 cccsscccees sete Ronde spipeatigd vocek Wh 4ae $75 
Foundation and Mason Work . 450 
Lumber.. 761 
Mill Work. Vrreerer ce dD See SARTRE Oa ie . 650 
Carpentering - ins jee eeeen eee eevee feeesnacee oh) ee 
Plastering .. Pee ss : ‘ re eee . 270 
Plumbing ......... , ae ep ‘ a eats onan ne . 390 
Painting OTe TT eee TT eT TT eT eT TT TT ree ise wi +c . 240 
Roofing, Slag and. Tinwork os? chanee een er on ae 
Hardware. . anne BEA CESS pate . 70 
Cement Floor (Cellar) ....... Cee CASES ER RL RELES ; 72 
Heating . aveaek 12 4ekwas - paaniead bse . 
$3986 

Builder’s Profit (10 per cent.) about ......... we ree ree ce 
Architect’s Commission (5 per cent.).............- ceciwkeene. ee 
TOM: i.: . $4586 


Another reputable builder estimates tha it he hotee could be built 
for $4200. 


A Word About the Estimate 


HE. JOURNAL asked the architect of this house to be extremely careful 

in submitting plans that the house could be built for $4000, exclusive of 
the architect’s fee and the builder’s commission, and that the plans be accom- 
panied by two estimates from two trustworthy builders who would agree to 
build the house within a reasonable distance, 50 to 100 miles, of their place 
of business, and within the year 1906. We believe that the architect has 
been fair in this matter, and that he presents practical plans and trustworthy 
figures. But beyond this ordinary confidence in architects and builders and 
their figures The Journal cannot g0, and can assume no responsibility. A 
builder usually charges ten per cent. commission for his work. An architect 
usually charges on work of this cost five per cent. of the cost, and in addi- 
tion makes a charge for traveling expenses and time required for travelins. 
Therefore the house could be built, including everything, for about $4600. 

THE EDITORS. 
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Detail of Hall Looking Toward Front Door 


CHILDS L3 
10'0°x 13'0" 
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The table dishes are to 
go on the shelves behind 
sliding or hinged sash in 
the pantry. Drawers 
(two lined with tin for 
pastry) and cupboards 
are under the wide coun- 
ter shelf. There are also 
racks for the extra table 
leaves, and accommoda- 
tions for table linen. 

The arrangement of 
halls and staircases is 
effective as well as eco- 
nomical. Cabinets for 
coats and hats are at each 
side of the entrance. 

The sewing-room on 
the second floor lights the 
hall through three dia- 
mond-paned sashes. The 
large triple window, ex- 
tending to the floor, opens 
to the flat roof of the 
porch. The _ principal 
bedroom is ample in size, 
and has a fireplace and 
private bath. There are 
two large closets, both 
lighted. All the cham- 
bers have windows on 


two exposures, and have 


closets of good size. 

The entireattic is given 
over to the maid’s room 
and bath, and a large 
trunk or storage room, 

The woodwork of the 
service portion of the 
house is to be finished 
natural; all other interior 
woodwork is to be painted 
white. With this simple 
treatment it is suggested 
that the walls of the 
living-room be rough 
scoured with mortar 
slightly colored with yel 
low ochre, so as to givea 
soft and pleasing yellow 
tone, and one which will 
not wear off like a tinted 
wall, 

The dining-room and 
hall might both be pa 
pered with a soft cream 
cartridge- paper. This 
forms a pleasant back- 
ground for pictures, 
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ANDREWS SYSTEM 


It has solved the perplexing problem of how 
best to heat the home at the lowest possible 
cost. Hot water is recognized by every one 
as the ideal heat, but the cost has hitherto 
seemed prohibitive to many. 


We have overcome this obstacle by selling 
y ‘ 


FACTORY TO USER. 


engineers in America 


direct from 
We employ the best heating 
and every job has their $2 200 
individual attention 
No heating firm doing 
merely a local business 
could afford the serv 
ices of such a force of 
high salaried experts, 
In addition to planning 
home heating plants 
by mail, 


our engineers 
design and furnish hot 
water, 





steam and hot blast plants for business blocks, 


court houses, flat buildings and city “ palaces" 
in 44 STATES, CANADA and ALASKA. 
Our plants were actually furnished at the prices 
shown herewith, but we always make special 
designs and exact estimates of cost for each 
individual job. We have such confidence in the 


desirability of our proposition that we will 
make youan ESTIMATE FREE, § Send us the 
plans of your house or even sketch 


Special prices on estimates submitted at once 


a rough 





, 
but they must be accepted before June Ist. De- 


Our SPECIAL PRICE will include 


best radiators, pipes cut to fit 


livery may be later, 


, valves, fittings, gold bronze 


ANDREWS STEEL BOILER. 


thing complete so any mat 


and the famous Every- 
handy with tools can erect. 
Accurate plans with 
full bills of material (all 
subject to owner's ap- 
prevent all 
vexatious mistakes and 
delays Radiators (70 
per cent. of the weight) 
shipped from 
distributing 


proval) 


nearest 
point, 
FREIGHT RATES 
EQUALIZED. 

special steel boiler doubles the heating 
thus giving same heat with ONE THIRD LESS 
FUEL. durable, Burns 
any fuel. Perfect control secured by our Regurgitating 
Safety Valve 
heat in 


The Andrews 
surface, 


It is simple, and easily cleaned 


and Group System of Piping, giving intense 
Minnesota's severest 


weather and mild heat in 


mild 1 { 

Our patented system pro- = / — 

hottest ckest ( = 
TT ft 
J | 


lowest price for value, 


weather 


duces radiators, qui 








circulation, 


and extracts maximum amount of fl 
available heat from the fuel 


Old houses easily fitted 


SEND FOR OUR BOOK, 


taining 


‘Home Heating," con- 
about hot water heating valuable to 
every house 


information 
owner, not technical but in 
plain language; free for the names of two 
persons like 


ly to buy. Send for list of our 


customers in vicinity. Every pl ant guaran- 


teed and sold on 360 DAYS FREE 
TRIAL. * 

Frank R. Packham, 
Seeding Machine 





President American 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
simply tickled to death. Come over and 
Hot water under 12 to 15 pounds pressure 
itself to the 
most remote parts of 
Don't buy 
the smallest plant, 
don't 
simply 





wrote: “I am 
see my plant 
chases 


my house 


get the largest 

permit the 
company to supply 
with 
what it requires. They 
know best, 


your building 


they must 


guarantee They can 
and will do it." 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 


32 La Salle Building, 335 Hennepin Avenue, 
CHICAGO. MINNEAPOLIS 
Manufacturers — Engineers — Contractors 


$| 98" PRICE 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


other day which 

month in the year was 
hardest on man and beast 
and he replied, ‘‘ March 
—March—March by 
long odds!’’ I noticed 
in his voice the grumbling 
note so common to our 
speech, so indicative of 
our inharmonious attitude toward life. March 
is a rough month in the country, and in a 
sense a discouraging season, but why should 
we growl about it when we know that it is 
inevitable and that it has its uses in the plan 
of the year? 

I have lived much alone, and in the quiet 
day when the children were away at school 
I formed the habit of making friends with the 
weather. 

There are so many phases of what we 
stupidly consider the commonplace, which 
will become very dear to us if we allow them 
to, but I believe women are especially mis- 
taken in closing their hearts to the charm of 
the passing hour. 

They have set their hearts on other things, 
and if they cannot have them they are at 
least going to have the pleasure of suiking 
about it— working dully ahead with com- 
pressed lips and grave faces, and stoically 
accepting the egregious doctrine that their 
portion is but a poor one compared with the 
good gifts which others have. 


ax 


Men Havea Much Better Appreciation of the 
simple blessings of life than women have. 
They set the proper value upon the functions 
of the senses, upon good health and food and 
plain conjugal joys. 

Women like to call this simple content 
with life man’s coarseness; but no, it is man’s 
genius, his nearness to the workings of great 
Nature that makes him thus, and women 
would do well to cease their fretting after little 
worldly possessions and achievements, and 
acquire the habit of allowing life to be as 
dear to them as it wishes to be, and as it will 
be when they understand. 

We are wont to say of the country woman 
who has never been out of her native State, 
and seldom seen a theatre ora street car, that 
she has seen little of life. I challenge this 
statement. I say that the woman who was 
born in a city, educated in a woman’s col- 
lege, sent abroad in the conventional fashion 
and married suitably at the proper time, has 
seen little of life. I say that many such 
women live and die without seeing life or 
knowing in any sense what life is. 


on 


Society is Not Life. While its narrow 
round is sounding its brass and tinkling its 
cymbal, life is going fiercely on, down in the 
narrow street where we struggle for bread, 
out in the barn-yard where the feathered 
folk are stirring to-spring industries and the 
patient beasts are waiting our demands. 

Life is here, in the kitchen, where the 
woman must, with consummate cleverness 
never to be excelled by any art or accom- 
plishment, minister to the bodily wants of a 
few of her fellow-creatures. 

It is the woman who has walked across the 
fields on a wild winter night to help a sister 
woman in her hour of trial, the woman who 
has dressed the new-born baby, and com- 
posed the limbs of the dead, learned the rude 
surgery of the farm, harnessed horses, milked 
cows, carried young lambs into the kitchen to 
save them from perishing in the rough March 
weather — it is she who has seen life. 


ox 


There is a Big, Joyous, Hearty Way of ac- 
cepting what life brings you, but women have 
not been taught as men have that it is a dis- 
grace to shirk. They seem to think it the 
proper thing to do, or finding shirking out of 
the question they are prone to settle down, 
to relinquish impressions of romance, re- 
nounce artistic instincts, and narrow them- 
selves to what they call the practical. In 
this they hugely abuse the practical. A 
woman may be practical without losing the 
habits of mirth and laughter that made her 
girlhood so lovable. 

Indeed, if she is thoroughly practical she 
will see that it is her own personality she 
should cultivate for her own sake, rather than 
stupid economies and hard, morbid sacrifices 
by which she deliberately destroys much of 
her feminine grace and charm. 


Dat 
My Lot was Cast on the Ragged Edge of a 


little Indiana town with the plain fields and 
a fringe of flat woodland behind me, and the 
rural sights and sounds of the village not far 
away. We were very poor. The kitchen 
was my kingdom for many hours in the day, 
and there was not much outlook from its one 
window. I hadnot muchlearning. My edu- 
cation stopped short of a common-school 
course. I never had anything pretty to wear; 
our house was meagrely furnished. I was 
obliged to evolve for my children such gar- 
ments as I could devise from the outworn 
raiment of their elders and such bargains as 
I could pick up at the village store. Manya 
time I have made a little petticoat from an 


| ASKED a farmer the 


ORAWN By A. A. BOWKER 
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old coat, or an apron from a discarded shirt, 
but in these cramping surroundings I was 
not at all unhappy, and I‘think the reason 
was because I loved beauty. Does this sound 
contradictory? I think I hear somebody say, 
“What! a woman who loves beauty con- 
demned to live in a common place like that! ’’ 

Pardon me. Sometimes people who are 
great lovers of beauty are allowed to live in 
common places and find it, and this is so 
much better than having it brought and laid 
at one’s feet that I hope no one will under- 
estimate my great privilege. 


ox 


Somehow, Amidst My Heavy Work and 
daily care and worry, | stumbled upon an 
impression of art. I haven’t any idea that I 
got it right, but it has answered the purpose 
so well I hope nobody will tell me if I am 
wrong. I learned that art is simply a way of 
looking at things. And after that I never 
looked at a tree or a ragged meadow or a 
gleam of cold March sunshine without a 
happy stirring of the heart that meant art to 
me. 

I hope nobody will think that this is non- 
sense, for I am anxious that other women 
situated as I have been may yield to just 
such a mood, and let the March day as they 
see it from the kitchen window, whether it be 
a blustering day with snow flying, or a clear 
twilight with a hint of old-fashioned Easter 
flowers blooming and blessed robins hopping 
about, be to them a picture day; for life is 
short, dear woman, and at its end, in looking 
back, March days seem scarce enough! 


ox 


Out Here in the Country where I live March 
is atime of prophecy. One has only to step 
out upon the ground to feel the sap rising and 
sense the relenting mood of the fierce season. 

There are still a few sugar-camps close to 
my home, though methods of sugar-making 
have changed and lost many of their pic- 
turesque qualities, and trees of any kind are 
fairly disappearing from the face of the earth. 
I always grieve when I see a dripping spout 
in a sugar-maple tree. It seems so like 
draining the heart of Nature, but she yields 
her sweet sustenance like a loving mother, and 
doubtless pardons our ingratitude. Sugar- 
making, like ail crude home _ industries, 
appeals with special interest to the children. 
What other reason can there be for children’s 
quick response to Nature and the primitive 
than that their perception of the divine is 
still unspoiled by that world-knowledge which 
never brings us the joy we felt in the life- 
knowledge we learned in the good old- 
fashioned days and ways? 


or 


Children So Dearly Love to see us taking 
hold of life in the big work which country 
people do. They like to go with us to fix 
shelter for the lambs to which the March 
wind is not tempered. They like to see us 
‘*set’’ the hens, and their delight knows no 
bounds when we “‘ take off’’ a brood of little 
chickens or bring part of them into the house, 
to keep them in a basket near the fire if the 
cold day makes the eggs slow in hatching. 
They are wild with joy if a rare day comes 
in which we may “‘ spade up”’ a bed for early 
garden. 

Have you ever thought how the tenderest 
language of Jesus always has reference to 
some simple thing that will fix the attention 
of a child?—to the hen and her chickens, 
the straying sheep, to hunger and thirst, to 
Martha with her housekeeping ? 

To be sure, these utterances only reflect the 
environment of Jesus, but is it not strange 
that in a Christian land which claims the life 
of Jesus as the foundation of its civilization, 
the farmer should be held in ridicule, his wife 
pitied because she lives away from ‘“‘life’’? 


x 


I Have Noticed that Women who talk and 
write about plain, daily life almost invariably 
endeavor to idealize it too much. This is 
the true feminine instinct. Women like to 
trim things up. They will put a petticoat on 
the lamp-shade and a sash on the door-knob 
if they get half achance. Womencan seldom 
dissociate the idea of beauty from fabric, and 
are always a little at a loss to separate the 
truly artistic from the merely dainty. It is 
this instinct that troubles the woman of re- 
fined sensibilities when she finds herself 
confronted by work which she thinks is de- 
grading, or by a plain life which seems bereft 
of the ‘‘ beautiful things’’ she imagines are 
satisfying to woman’s nature. 

There is no proof that a longing for ‘‘ beau- 
tiful things’’ is an indication in itself of a 
refined nature, or that being happy and sat- 
ised in common surroundings bespeaks 
cheap taste. It is difficult to decide what is 
really cheap. I have seen the holy halo of 


the face of a young woman 
rocking her new baby in 
a little, ugly, imitation 
cherry-wood chair, and I 
have seen real rosewood 
and mahogany furniture 
in homes where the 
atmosphere was worse 
than cheap. 

One lesson that women in all grades of 
society need most to learn is that‘of modera- 
tion. They need to practice the medium 
gait. The woman in the kitchen needs to 
learn that sleight-of-hand by which she may 
shove her work out of the way and make room 
for a variety of interests. There is a fine 
spiritual energy that we may put into living, 
and that enables us to accomplish our tasks 
with the master hand. 


on 


Women Need to Learn to Ignore petty and 
narrow perfections, to get the effect without 
the detail, to save the force some women ex- 
pend on morbid scrubbing and scouring and 
apply it in bringing entertainment and en- 
lightenment, and good, old-fashioned fun into 
the household. Most good women are too 
conscientious, and I have known “‘ earnest’’ 
women to drive people to drink. 

I despise bad housekeeping, and so many 
‘bright’? women are bad housekeepers. They 
think they are great enough to live above un- 
washed dishes and untidy rooms. I hope 
never to attain this pinnacle of greatness, but 
I do wish my sisters would abolish standards 
of painful excellence with their consequent 
worry and nagging for an unvarying standard 
of cheerfulness and humorous treatment of 
daily mistakes and bits of ‘‘ bad luck”’ that 
one might quite as well laugh as cry over. 


ox 


I Have Been Looking About for some bit of 
old-fashioned March lore to tell you— but can 
find nothing but the cat story. 
count of cats and dogs in the country, because 
they, too, are the people we live with. 

I went some years ago to visit at a lonely 
house far in the wooded hills, and as I entered 
the room an enormous cat rose up from a big 
rocking-chair by the fire, and, stretching him- 
self, yawned majestically. I thought it was 
a young tiger, but my hostess explained that 
it was only a March cat. 

She said that kittens seldom arrive at this 
vale of tears in the month of March, and that 
when they do they always grow to immense 
size. She further assured me that March is 
a fortuitous birth-month, and that men born 
in March are sure to be virile and ambitious. 

I was not convinced that this was true 
either of men or of cats, but some years later 
I went one day to see a woman who was 
weaving a carpet for me. In the loom-room 
I found, reposing on a heap of carpet-rag 
balls, a huge cat fairly rivaling that other 
one. I asked the woman if she ‘“raised’’ the 
cat, and when she said she did I inquired 
what month he was born in. After thinking 
and calling up of contemporary incidents she 
informed me that he was born in March, 


or 


I Relate This as a Warning to any over- 
burdened sister who may be nervously on the 
lookout for the ‘‘ last straw.’’ 

She may be feeling herself fairly ‘‘ mired 
down’”’ in March mud. There is no use try- 
ing to idealize the mud which the men and 
children ‘‘ track in”’ this time of year. 

She may be fairly itching to clean house, 
and prevented from doing so by: having to 
smoke meat and set hens and cook for a big 
family and a ‘* hand.’”’ 

She may be feeling dismayed over the num- 
ber of mouths there are to feed, with so many 
live things around and more constantly ar- 
riving at this prolific time of year. Possibly 
she may be bringing the ‘‘ runt pig’’ up by 
hand to get a little ‘‘ money of her own.”’ 
But if the faithful tabby, with seeming lack 
of gocd judgment, should add to the family 
at this inconvenient season, do not, with an 
exalted idea of grasping the world with a 
strong hand, drown the kittens before the 
children find them, for you will be destroying 
fine specimens of cathood and interfering with 
the doctrine of the survival of the fit. 


or 


Women Have Been So Deceived, so con- 
fused and unsettled by false ambitions that it 
has come to seem actually wrong for them to 
be amused and interested in the little things 
around them, and though their hearts, with 
insistent wisdom, keep reaching toward real 
things, they try to put the inward monitor 
aside in favor of the false prophet who warns 
them to avoid the ‘‘ common’’ and seek the 
path to “‘ higher things.”’ 

Let us throw away such foolish doctrine 
and get ourselves en rapport with God’s 
world as Hehas made it. Let us live heartily 
and fully in our world, like people to the 
manner born. So when the March winds 
blow and the snow stays on and the spring 
seems cruelly deferred there will still be in 
our dwelling that sweet serenity that comes 
when we have learned that ‘‘ the mind is its 
own place.”’ 

THE COUNTRY CONTRIBUTOR. 
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Old Dutch 


Cleanser 


Takes the hard work out of housework. 

The quickest, cleanest and cheapest cleans- 
ing agent that ever blessed the housewife. 

A natural product, free from acid, alkali 
or caustic. It won’t roughen the hands, it 


won't scratch, it won’t discolor marble. 
It will clean, scrub, scour and polish with 
less work than any other cleanser yet known. 


Large Cans With amine 
We was 


10c 











Old Dutch Cleanser 


is a treasure in the kitchen. For clean- 
ing the hard, burned-in grease and crust 
from pots and pans, nothing like it has 
ever been known. Works like magic 
and doesn’t roughen the most delicate 
hands. 


At Grocers. Large, Sifting-Top Cans, 10c 











Old Dutch Cleanser 


In scrubbing floors it gives wonderful 
results with very little labor. It gets 
down into the grain of the wood, lifts 
the dirt, absorbs it and takes it up clean. 
Leaves no grime behind it. 


At Grocers. Large, Sifting-Top Cans, 10c 











Old Dutch Cleanser 


For cleaning marble of any 


statuary, table-tops, tiling or was sins 
—it is the best cleanser pot-discovered 
Removes stains of any sortq y,and 


does not discolor tiarbie as soap does. 
At Grocers. Large, Sifting-Top Cans, 10c 











Old Dutch Cleanser 


It’s a quick and easy window-cleaner. 
Takes all the soot and grime off and 
leaves a brilliant polish on the glass 
without hard rubbing. Best for infants’ 
bottles, too; requires no shot or sand, 
leaves no acid trace behind it: 


At Grocers. Large, Sifting-Top Cans, 10c 











Old Dutch Cleanser 


That thick, greasy scum on kitchen 
sinks and the deposit often left in bath- 
tubs from impure water, which can’t be 
washed off with soap, yield instantly to 
Old Dutch Cleanser, leaving the varie 
fresh and glossy. 


At Grocers. Large, Sifting-Top Cans, 10c 











Old Dutch'Ci 


is of recommended as a silver or furniture 
polish, but for all brass, nickel and bronze 
work and for painted and unpainted wood- 
work it is unsurpassed as a cleanser. 
Polishes quickly without scratching, restores 
paint to its original freshness. 

If your grocer does not keep Old 
Dutch Cleanser, send us 10c. and 
his name. We will send you a full- 
sized can. Postage alone on this 
costs us 22c., but we know that after 
one trial you will insist on your 
Goce keeping it. Sent Free— 

he booklet “Hints to House- 
wives,’ one that will save many 
steps, much time and some money. 


The Cudahy Packing Co., 
So. Omaha, Nebraska. y, 
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Dolly’s Economical Ways 


Her Motto: Think Before You Spend 


Drawings by Eugénie M. Wireman 


VERY bright letter received from a 
Western girl tells me in confidence that 
she really believes that she is getting 

to the point where she expects to find a dollar 
bill at the end of this page. I wonder what 
would happen if she really did find one—I 
think she would spend it; don’t you, girls? 
So instead of dollar bills, it has been suggested 
that ideas only shall be presented —ideas for 
making dollars. Now, let me see—one way 
of making a nice sum is to have a hat sale. 

‘* This is most attractive work, and more 
lucrative than anything I have ever tried,’’ 
says a Virginia girl. ‘‘I will tell you just 
how I ran my sales. Five or six weeks before 
Easter I would look over my stock of flowers, 
feathers, velvet, etc., which I would put in 
good condition, tinting 
the flowers and having 
my feathers dyed and 
curled or cleaned. 
Every opening of the 
stores was faithfully 
attended and notes 
made of hats of good 
style; coming home 
each day with many 
new ideas and know- 
ing just what would be 
useful in my stock on 
hand. Then I would 
rip to pieces all the 
straw hats of the sea- 
son before, belonging 
to myself or any 
friends who wished to 
part with theirs, and 
make them up in the 
newest shapes. When 
I am well started 
almost every friend 
who comes in natu- 
rally wants to try her skill at making over a 
hat, and the number that have been made 
in one morning is really astonishing. After 
trimming these remodeled hats I have always 
found I had a score or more attractive, inex- 
pensive models, that finally were nearly all 
bought up by the helpers or friends who had 
assisted me. 

‘* With that amount in view I start forth to 
buy new material and to copy the most ex- 
pensive French hat, which I can, of course, 
sell at half price. I have always managed to 
have a chic, new creation of my own, One 
year I made forty-five fluffy garden hats cost- 
ing three dollars and fifty cents, selling them 
for fourteen dollars. 

** One year I took charge of a hat sale for a 
charity organization. One hundred hats were 
needed, and after finding how long it would 
take to make them and the average cost, I 
named the sum for my services; all over and 
above that amount went to the charity. 

‘* Each season two weeks before the sale I 
send out my cards announcing the sale, and, 
inclosing several in each envelope, request that 
they be distributed. Attractive, pretty girls 
were always ready to come and show the hats.’’ 
Lovely idea, isn’t it, girls —and so practical. 


If You Love to Give Parties 

ERE is a unique idea, one that origi- 
nated with a remarkably clever woman 

of wealth and distinction. On the occasion 
of one of her dinner-parties each guest was 
given a pen and indelible ink, and asked 
to write his or her name at the right of 
the plate. That dinner-party started this 
unique idea-of an autographed table-cover, 
for the same cover was used many times 
afterward until many names of prominent 
people kept each other company, one written 
underneath the other. Naturally, conversa- 
tion was never sluggish at a table with such 
a cover. The idea, girls, is delightful and 
you could use it for doilies if you like, or on 
a table-cover as 


a described. 
/ nal It may happen 
i 





at this season of 
the year that 
you are fortu- 
nate enough to 
be able to make 





























7 a trip to the 
i} te woods and se- 
j cure the dainty 

q little spring 


blossoms that 

are just begin- 

ning to peep for 

j / your table deco- 

rations. By all 

means do so if 

| you can, for 

there’s nothing 

prettier than a 

low, flat dish of 

small spring 

J blossoms and 

you can mass 

them beautifully this way. Take the metal 

strips of an old umbrella and break them into 

pieces long enough to form a network across a 

low dish. Place these strips close together so 

as to hold the blossoms up, leaving their stems 

in the water. Arrange some foliage around 

the edge of the dish and mass the flowers so 
that the metal strips do not show between. 


“ A Low, Flat Dish of 
Spring Blossoms” 





“My Friends Were Ready to 
Come and Show the Hats” 


Janet was a Bride-to-Be 

UST at this time, unfortunately, the family 

exchequer had never been at a lower 
ebb. It would be simply an impossibility 
to purchase a trousseau of all new things. 
But Janet was a philosopher and in love, 
and every prospect pleased—so it was an 
easy matter to be happy under any condi- 
tion. With the aid of her mother and sister 
they finally and successfully evolved the fol- 
lowing necessary articles from their various 
left-overs. 


A COMPLETE DuSTING SET, made out of 
an old-style blue gingham dress. The set 
consisted of an apron with pockets to hold a 
small brush and a dusting-cloth; a cap, 
two sleeve protectors 
and two dusting- 
cloths. When this set 
was finished with white 
feather-stitching and 
laundered it was some- 
thing to be proud of, 


Deg 


‘ 

\ EMBROIDERED and 
\\ lace-trimmed turn- 
A over collars and cuffs 
f were the next consid- 
eration. Those partly 
worn were carefully 
assorted and their 
bands and ragged 
edges all trimmed off. 
Then each piece was 
carefully laundered 
and applied to some 
new simply-made 
white waists in the 
tucked collar-band and 
cuffs, because the new 
styles demand that lin- 
gerie waists shall be made complete—the 
separate collars and cufis being no longer the 
latest fashion. 


NEARLY A BOX OF RUCHING was made of 
odds and ends of lace edgings sewed to half- 
inch-wide bands of lawn. These were made 
in lengths measuring three-eighths of a yard, 
the usual length for a ruche, and pinned one 
above another around a piece of light blue 
cardboard, then put away in a nice white box 
for future use. 


ONE Goop BLACK PETTICOAT was fash- 
ioned out of two discarded drop skirts, the 
material in both of them being a good quality 
of taffeta lining chintz. By careful cutting 
a good style petticoat was made after the 
models shown in the stores. This garment, 
too, was laundered with mourning starch 
and put away in the trousseau-box. 


A PAIR OF SUMMER KNICKERBOCKERS were 
made from a partly-worn tan-colored sateen 
drop skirt. _The knickerbockers were de- 
signed to protect white underwear from dust 
on touring trips, mountain-climbing or camp- 
living. They would, too, prove to be a com- 
fort to wear in a comparatively cool region, 
when flannel might be too warm. 


AN ARTISTIC SASH CURTAIN was made from 
a remnant of white cheesecloth. An inch- 
wide hem made a neat and durable finish 
around the edges. Then squares of straw- 
berry-colored gingham (cut from an old dress) 
two inches and a half square were sewed on 
four inches apart for a border half an inch 
inside of the hem. These squares were fin- 
ished with feather-stitching done in dark red 
wash floss around the edge of each square 
and connecting them, by carrying the line of 
feather-stitching from the centre of one square 
up to the centre of the next. 

This curtain was really a thing of beauty 
and the squares could be made of material of 
any color. Single flowers cut from flowered 
lawns could be applied in this way with 
charming effect. 


THEN JANET NEEDED A BATHING-SUIT, for 
part of the summer was to be spent at the 
seashore, and she heartily disliked the idea of 
wearing and paying for one to hire. Nothing 
on hand seemed possible for this dress until 
we remembered that Aunt Sue had an 
accordion-plaited mohair skirt that she found 
to be dreadfully unbecoming to the broad 
lines of her figure and had worn but a few 
times. She had given it to Janet, who inturn 
did not find it becoming to her particular 
style, so into a bathing-suit it was made, and 
a handsome one, too, after a few spongings 
and pressings to get the wrinkles out. It 
really looked very well, and after a bath or 
two there won’t be a trace of the plaiting 
remain. Janet was delighted. 


So Neat in Everything 

‘* ANY one who has a collection of music,’’ 

writes a girl from Iowa, ‘‘ knows how im- 
possible it is to keep it assorted and in good 
condition when it is in every-day use. I 
have just solved the problem by a simple 
method I have thought of, and which others 
may like to enjoy. I first classified my music 
(which is nearly all vocal), and then on the 
back of each group I inserted, with a bodkin, 


three pieces of fine linen tape through the 
three holes pierced with a sewing-machine sti- 
letto. They should be tied very loosely, to 
allow each piece of music to stand flat against 
the piano-rack. If the sheets are so old that 
they are badly worn it is well to run the tape 
up and down along the back, in and out 
through a half-dozen holes; this will act as a 
stay. In that case the tape (being in but one 
strip) can be secured by tying each end into 
a bow. When the pages are fresh and 
strong it is wiser to use the three small pieces 
of tape, as they can easily be untied when- 
ever a new sheet is to be added. To make 
this system more of a protection to one’s 
pieces, and of even greater convenience, it is 
an excellent plan to give outside covers of 
‘pasteboard’ with the titles to each group. I 
used dark gray board with which I pasted a long 
strip of pale gray linen writing-paper, bearing 
the names of the inclosed songs. In large 
letters I stated the style of the inclosed music 
in this way: ‘Sacred Songs,’ ‘ Serenades,’ 
‘Ballads,’ ‘Children’s Songs,’ ‘ Lullabies,’ 
‘ Love Songs,’ ‘ Encores,’ etc. To make these 
little volumes decorative one may use water- 
colors or gilding for the lettering and for an 
irregular border along the margins of the cover 
and for outlining the index slip. Ribbon, of 
course, would be more ornamental than tape.’’ 


A SuRE Way TO KEEP ONE’S WAIST Se- 
curely attached in the back to one’s skirtband 
is to sew a band of muslin an inch and a half 
wide and four inches long double by one edge 
to the waist-line of the waist itself. Then 
work in it three buttonholes at even distances 
apart. Sew on the skirtband three durable 
buttons to meet the buttonholes and it will be 
easy to button skirt and waist together quickly 
and securely. So says a friend from Illinois. 


IRENE Uses A_ LITTLE WATER-COLOR 
PAINT, the correct shade of yellow, on the ex- 
tension part of the soles of her russet shoes in 
order to keep them looking like new. 


THE IDEA OF COVERING an ordinary paste- 
board mailing-tube with white enamel oil- 
cloth comes from Massachusetts. At each end 
a white cotton cord is attached by which to 
hang up the tube, and the finished article pro- 
vides a handy hanger for washcloths or towels. 


IN LOOKING OVER My LINGERIE the other 
day, I noticed that all the dainty white ribbons 
had turned yellow, the result of frequent wash- 
ings, and I noticed, too, that the color showed 
through my 
thin white 
waists. So, at 
the suggestion 
of a friend, I 
decided to pur- 
chase some nar- 
row linen tape 
to use instead 
of ribbons, and 
I find it to be so 
satisfactory. It 
launders beau- 
tifully and isso 
durable, be- 
sides retaining 
the snowy 
white of all my 
muslins. You 
can buy the 
tape in various 
widths and 
qualities, anda 
dainty way to 
finish the ends 
is to shape each 
one in a point 
and embroider a tiny flower or a polka dot 
on them, 





“Use Linen Tape Instead 
of Ribbons” 


TWO PROTECTORS FOR SINGLE BED cover- 
lets were very well made from an old piqué 
skirt having wide gores. The top of a silk, 
sateen or silkoline coverlet is always subject 
to soil sooner than the lower ends and the 
sides, as every housekeeper has doubtless 
found by experience, and this idea may help 
young brides and housekeepers to keep their 
coverlets clean a longer time. The skirt 
used for this protector measured forty-one 
inches long, thus forming a strip over three 
feet wide for use crosswise and twelve inches 
deep, which was a little less than the width 
of the front gore of the skirt. Narrower 
gores of the skirt were cut into strips two 
inches wide, scalloped and done in buttonhole- 
stitch with cotton thread at each end and 


across one edge, then fastened to the large | 


piece by a row of beading. The other edge 
of the protector was neatly hemmed and was 
to be attached a little under the edge of the 
coverlet by small safety-pins. Try making 
one for your summer cottage bed-covers. 
They are treasures. 

And now, I’m sorry, but we must leave 
Janet and the girls for the present, though I'd 
love to know and tell what they did next— 
girls are so interesting and so full of clever 
ideas, aren’t they? Good-by. I hope you 
won’t be too busy with spring dressmaking 
to write and tell me all the news. 


Sincerely, DOLLy. 





(Patent Pending) 


THE IMPROVED 


Acme Washer 


is built on the only correct principle for a 
washing machine. It will wash thoroughly 
and perfectly clean anything, from the 
finest piece of lace to the heaviest blanket, 
without tearing a thread or breaking a 
button. Even a heavy rug or carpet can 
be washed in the IMPROVED ACME as 
easily and thoroughly as a bed sheet. In 
fact, there is nothing inthe way of washing 
which can be done by hand or with any 
other machine which cannot be done better, 
more easily and more rapidly with the 
IMPROVED ACME Washer. 

So easy and simple is its operation that 
you can sit comfortably in a chair while 
running it; even a small child can turn out 
a tubful of clothes in from six toten minutes 
by the clock, without any particular exer- 
tion, because the machine, even when full 
of water and clothes, runs as easily and 
smoothly as a bicycle. 

On the under side of the tub there are 
two powerful coil springs which do prac- 
tically all the work of revolving the ma- 
chine; your part being merely to keep it 
in motion once it is started. 

The IMPROVED ACME is a great time- 
saver. Do not stand over a steaming tub, 
with your hands continually in hot, strong 
suds, rubbing away your health and 
strength, during four or five long, weary 
hours. The ACME will do your work ina 
third of the time, and do it better than you 
can in the old way. 


The Most Practical 
Washer Made 


There is no other washer like it; there is mo other 
washer “just as good."" In addition to being made 
of the very best materials throughout, handsomely 
finished in natural wood, it has a number of special 
Seatures which are not found on any other machine 

1, THE WRINGER STAND is movable forward and 
back, and is firmly held in any position by hand-screws. 
When the wringer is to be used, loosen the hand- 
screws, push the stand toward the tub until the angle- 
steel uprights rest against it and tighten the screws. 
(No tools needed.) The wringer is then directly over 
the tub, where it is rigidly held, and every drop of 
water falls back into the tub. When through wring- 
ing, push the stand back into place. ‘The wringer, 
once attached, need never be taken off again. 

2. THE HINGED LID. This consists of two parts. 
‘The inner, with cleats attached, technically called the 
“rubber,’’ serves to hold the clothes in place, adjust- 
ing itself to their height. Whe outer, or actual cover, 
fits the tub snugly all around, being practically steam- 
tight and preventing the water from splashing over. 
When ready to do the wringing you merely raise this 
double cover and rest it back against the handle, which 
allows all suds to drain back into the tub, 

3. EXTENSION STAND. When the machine is not 
in use, this stand is folded up out of the way. When 
ready to wring the clothes into a tub of rinsing water 
or into the clothes basket, the extension stand will 
hold tub or basket close to and on a level with the 
machine tub, There is no danger of clothes falling on 
the floor, no need of an overturned chair or box, and 
no necessity for continually stooping over, 





There are many other good points about the 
IMPROVED ACME. For instance, there is no iron 
post running through the machine, to rust and stain, 
or possibly tear the clothes. We cannot enumerate all 
these points here, but have fully set them forth ina 
booklet entitled ‘ Wash-Day Comfort."’ This is 
FREE for the asking. May we send you a copy? 


IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


We want to prove to you the superiority of 
the IMPROVED ACME Washer, and there 
is no better way than to let you try it out 
fully in your own home, right where you'll 
use it if you buy it—and you will buy it if 
you give it half a chance to prove its value. 


If you will write us that you are interested, we will 
give you the name of the dealer in your town who 
handles the IMPROVED ACME Washer. You can see 
the machine at his store and learn all about it before 
you buy it. If you buy it, it is with the understanding 
that any time within 30 days, if the machine is not 
in every way satisfactory, he will take it away and give 
you back your money. He will do this cheerfully and 
readily, because our guarantee to him protects him 
against loss, You risk nothing but a two-cent postage 
stamp to mail us your letter. 


WRITE TO-DAY —even if 
you are not just ready to buy 
a machine; let us send the 
little booklet — remember it's 


FREE — WRITE TO-DAY | 
ACME WASHING 
MACHINE CO. 

2511 S. High St. 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


Note (1) the mov- 
able wringer 
stand, (2) the ex- 
tension stand, (3) 
the hinged lid 
and “rubber” 
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The Lady from Philadelphia’s : 
Heart-to-Heart Talks with Girls 


How Shall We Observe Lent? 


HAVE heard that 
there is a law of 
acoustics by which 
sounds, however con- 
flicting and discordant on earth, 
seem to be harmonized to the hearer 
at a certain distance above. Theex- 
periment was tried in Paris. Each 
instrument of an orchestra played 
a different air during the ascent of a 
balloon in which were several scien- 
tific men who were testing the theory. 
At a certain height, what had 
sounded like pandemonium became 
pleasing to the ear—the many 
sounds merging into one. 


AY it not be that our several beliefs, our 
forms of worship, our partial knowledge 
of truth that is yet sincerely loved and lived, 
may, in the heights where Godhead dwells, 
make harmony? Not that we may each set 
up our individual views of truth — that were 
to set our watches above the sun —and few 
are capable judges — but even the most faith- 
ful, prayerful souls do not all think just alike. 
A family of children often have very differ- 
ent notions about how to please the mother, 
but the mother’s heart excuses the blunders 
and welcomes all that means love. 


HIS is preliminary to a little chat about 
“1 ~Lent — for we do not all think alike about 
its claims. A good motto in such cases is: 

“In essentials, unity; 
In non-essentials, liberty ; 
In all things, charity.’’ 

It is always wise to learn God’s thoughts, 
as far as we may, on any given subject. 
Now, He gave through Moses the rules that 
were to govern His chosen people (chosen to 
be the custodians of His truth, to keep alive 
the knowledge of the true God in the world, 
for the sake of all His children) because of 
qualities in them which He recognized. 

He commanded that they should give a 
tenth of all their possessions for the support 
of the priesthood and the expenses of the 
tabernacle and later of the temple, but the 
‘* free-will offerings ’’ were left to the prompt- 
ing of their own hearts. 


ENT is not of divine institution and there- 
fore does not come under the head of 
obligation, as I believe, but is a free-will 
offering, a gift of love—if we devote our- 
selves especially to all that shall please God. 
I do not believe in self-denial for self- 
denial’ssake. Thatis asceticism. We need 
not punish ourselves; God will send the 
needed discipline, guided by perfect wisdom 
and perfect love. I do not think we can 
forestall Him by self-inflicted chastisements. 


LADY once upon her return home found 

her small son in bed, who welcomed her 
with, ‘‘ Mamma, I was very naughty; so I 
spanked myself as well as I could and put 
myself to bed!’’ 

It was very funny, but I doubt if the self- 
spanking would have the same moral result 
as the real hurt administered in a judicial 
spirit by one who loved the child. 


HERE is a good deal of unprofitable self- 

denial and waste of force, and also a good 
deal of nonsense talked about Lent. A young 
girl once said in my hearing: ‘‘I am going 
to give up candy one week and cake the next, 
so as to have a little variety.’’ 

Now, that sort of thing stifles the inner 
voice. She felt that she should ‘‘ do some- 
thing religious,’’ so she quieted her conscience 
in that way and no longer listened to it. 

Worse still, another girl cheated hers, say- 
ing: ‘‘I am going to give up sweets during 
Lent —I. don’t care for them, anyway.”’ 
Why do anything at all—if one has so nig- 
gardJy a spirit? It reminds one of Svengali 
in ‘‘ Trilby,’’ who, after very gingerly wash- 
ing his face —in spots — looked at his hands 
“to see if they would do”’! 


ELF-DENIAL, I think, should have a 

definite object—a habit given up because 
it is bad for health or pocket, because we 
find ourselves growing self-indulgent and 
want to ‘‘ keep the body under,’’ or that we 
may give to others —the poor have to keep 
Lent all the year round. 

These duties are binding at all seasons, of 
course, but it is easier to begin reforms when 
others are doing the same. Zeal is conta- 
gious. How then shall we keep Lent? 

As for the actual abstaining from food at 
given times, that is a matter upon which 
I think God has left room for individual 
choice. If it helps you to do so, if the church 
or clergyman or friend whose guidance you 
trust enjoins it, byall meansdoit. I, for my 
part, hold with quaint old George Herbert, a 
Christian poet of Queen Elizabeth’s time: 

‘* Starve thy sin, not bin; 
That is to keep thy Lent.” 

The bin may be full or empty— it is im- 
material, but let us starve out the sin. Give 
it no quarter. Resolve that this Lent shall 
leave you better than it found you. 


ORAWN BY PAULA HIMMEL SB4CH 






HE same may be said of giving up gayeties 

during Lent. Ask your conscience. It 
will give you an honest answer if you have 
not bribed and hampered it too often by your 
wishes. Little services and sacrifices freely, 
ungrudgingly, lovingly given are worth more 
than great ones that are perfunctory. You 
say, ‘‘Must1?’’ Christ says, ‘‘ You may.’’ 

Do not keep your mind upon yourself — 
not even on your sins. To focus your mind 
on your fault seems often to invite a fall. 
Do you remember, when learning to ride a 
wheel, you would appear to run into the very 
obstacles upon which you were concentrating 
all your attention to avoid? 

Introspection is depressing, paralyzing to 
effort. Think much of God and let Him 
mould you. Recognize that which in yourself 
needs amendment, purpose strongly to over- 
come it, and commend your cause earnestly to 
God. Each time that you are in danger of 
falling a thought will come in time to warn 
you—if youcare. It whispers, ‘‘On guard!”’ 
Send up a quick little prayer for help and 
Omnipotence is on your side. 


URING Lent let us leave the Martha spirit 
a little while and take Mary’s opportu- 
nity of sitting at the Master’s feet and learning 
lovingly of Him. A little while alone with 
God each day, spent in tiinking of Him, of 
His love and goodness, will teach us to wor- 
ship. Prayer is not worship — love, gratitude, 
adoration, praise are. 

I know that the shops are full of pretty new 
fashions, that the hints of spring in the airset 
young minds to work on the pleasure or the 
problem of seasonable raiment. Give a cer- 
tain definite time to the subject, but try not 
to let thoughts of dress intrude overmuch and 
at the wrong times. 


HE church is one of God’s schools, and 

during Lent we have unusual opportunities 
for learning what He has to teach. Some- 
times, however, we feel self-congratulatory 
that we have been so regular in our attend- 
ance. Oh, let us get away from legality! 
Better stay away than earn such smug content. 
Let us go for what we can get of good to our 
souls —as we go to our meals with appetite 
— todo honor to God as an example to others 
and because our Savior conformed to the 
pious practices of His day. 


HEN we have no appetite we are ill. 

We may get ‘‘ run down ”’ in soul as in 
body. A friend once said to me: ‘‘ I was very 
conscious of being spiritually out of order. 
Lent was coming, but it was impossible for 
me to follow the church services owing to ill- 
ness in the family. I therefore set apart half 
an hour of each day when I was least likely to 
be intruded upon, and locked myself in my 
own room. I read first a portion of the Bible 
and then a selection from some great teacher. 
My thoughts were concentrated upon what 
I read, eager to take to my heart all the 
helpfulness possible. Realizing that I was 
alone with God, I prayed with the fullest 
sense that He was listening, and then holding 
myself in His presence, as it were, I waited 
to learn if He had anything to say to me. 
Sometimes thoughts came stealing into my 
heart that were full of suggestiveness and 
inspiration for action — sometimes there was 
only the happy sense of being loved and safe 
in God’s care. This repeated each day 
brought about more healthful conditions of 
soul, as good food helps the body to recuper- 
ate. If I hurried the reading, giving but 
divided attention, or prayed perfunctorily, no 
happy results followed.’’ 


OOD food alone, though, is not sufficient 
forhealth. Exercise is essential, and so 
contemplation, prayer, devout feelings must 
be supplemented by activities for God. We 
become like stagnant water when the refresh- 
ment that has come to us is not passed on by 
ustoothers. Noone is without opportunities. 
** Every hour comes with some little fagot of 
God’s willon its back.’’ Put the home claims 
first. God has placed each of us where He 
wants us to be, gives opportunities to each 
which, if we are faithful, will win us His 
approval as surely as though we did great 


things. It zs great to be 
patient, gentle, kind and 
helpful, a cheering influ- 
ence in the lives of those 
deartous. ‘* Talk little, do much, 
motto full of secret helpfulness. 


N GIVING to God — whether of 
service or money — remember 
that what you give is worth only 
what the motive behind it is worth. 
A young woman once said to me: 

** It may not be according to pious 
tradition, but I do have such good 
times in Lent! I stop all the ‘ society 
racket’ and take time to see my real 
friends, those whom I love, and have them 
with me. I try to bring the conversation 
around to subjects upon which I can get help 
from them, and pass on to them anything 
that I may have found valuable from books 
or experience. 

**T take occasion to hear other clergymen 
than my own, though I do not miss anything 
that he has to give. Each day I plan some- 
thing to do to make some one happy, if I can 
—though I won’t let it worry me if I can’t. 

‘* 1] ‘entertain’ only the lonely, the sad or 
unfortunate and those who have few pleasures 
— sometimes calling in a friend or two to help 
me make good times for them. 
si E DO have such good times over the 
housekeeping. I take Bridget into 
my confidence and tell her that during Lent 
we must save everything we can on the bills, 
and of the amount saved one-third I shall use 
to lift some one’s burden of care or want, the 
next third shall be hers to help some poor 
body whom she may know, and the remaining 
third shall be given the master of the house, 
to use as he shall please — the use is sure to 
be a noble one. 

‘* Meantime I tell the cook that that same 
genHeman must enjoy his meals, that we 
must not defraud him for our consciences’ 
sake. And then such dishes as we devise are 
‘acaution,’ she says. Our inventiveness is 
taxed to provide something delicious at small 
cost, with the result that we all enjoy the 
variety, and household leaks are revealed and 
stopped permanently. We make a frolic of it, 
and at Easter who so happy as Bridget and I 
when we lay out our savings and bring smiles 
to certain sad and sorry faces! 

**T do try to put God first in my life and 
give real things prominence over the frills — 
the body rather than raiment. I do it even 
literally, walking in the parks to watch the 
lovely coming of spring, instead of among 
the shops where my thoughts cannot help 
running on my summer clothes and Easter 
bonnet, which important matter I settle with 
as little expenditure of time and strength as 
possible.’’ 


HRIST has left on record His idea of a 

fast. ‘‘ Anoint thine head and wash thy 
face that thou appear not unto men to fast.’’ 
In modern language, look cheerful and happy; 
let your self-denial be a secret between God 
and you, not for the sake of credit from any 
one, nor for self-admiration. 

Do you get discouraged and despondent 
when you try to grow better? Christ would 
have you think more of what you may be than 
what you have been. ‘‘ Neither dol condemn 
thee. Go, and sin no more.’’ 


E IS never tired of new beginnings. 
Every time we really try to please Him 

He is pleased. He sees us not as we are, but 
as He knows it is possible for us to be. A 
gardener training a vine or plant sees its 
future perfection to which he is striving to 
guide it. He already counts upon success. 
The lily in its purity, its grace, with its deli- 
cacy of perfume, is the ‘‘ resurrection body ’’ 
of a bulb that looked like an onion. 
that onion-looking thing lay all the possibili- 
ties of the exquisite flower. Wealth may be 
made suddenly; fame may come in a mo- 


ment, but character can be attained only in | 


Yet in | 





without caring to be seen,’’ is a | 





one way — by repeated victories over tempta- | 


tion. 


EMPTATION is not sin. If we never 
exercise our moral power of resistance we 
shall get no muscle in our character. With- 
out temptation we should be insipid automata. 


When tempted to discouragement go and do | 


something for God — it is a wonderful source 
of cheerfulness. A watchman on a boat was 
asked what he did when he felt sleepy. ‘‘ I 
clean the lamp,’’ he replied. The suggestion 
is good for Lenten meditation. 


HEN the last week of Lent comes and 

the world that rejoiced at Christmas in 
memory of the Child who brought God’s mes- 
sage of reconciliation is recalling the last sad 
days of His life of sacrifice, let us try to for- 
get ourselves utterly and think of Him lov- 
ingly, gratefully, worshipfully — doing only 
what we think He would approve and bless. 
Our offerings may be little, but ‘‘ love will 
stammer rather than be dumb.”’ 












interiors de- 
signed by the Sanitas 
Dept. of Interior Decoration. 


Beautiful 


American Homes 


If you enjoy the home 
beautiful, the home im- 
maculate, why not see 
how your library or din- 
ing room would look in 
a new dress of Sanitas? 
We will gladly send you 
from our Art Department, 


Entirely Free 


original pencil sketches 
for the decoration of any 
rooms in your house, if 
you will first tell us their 
general character. With 
the sketches we will send 
several appropriate sam- 
ples of Sanitas in harmo- 
nious colors and patterns, 
Sanitas cannot absorb 
smoke, moisture, dust 
or germs. Simoly 
wiping it off with A 


DAMP CLOTH CLEANS IT 
PERFECTLY. 


Sanitas is printed in oil colors 
upon a cloth } ance Mad It is rich 
and soft in tone — not glossy; will 
never fade, and cannot crack, peel, dis- 
color or stain. It is hung like wallpaper 
and costs no more. 

For sketches and samples address 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co. 
318 Broadway, > '-w York 








Say the Word — 


and you can always get oil- 
cloth that won’t crack, or lose 
its pattern after a little wear. 
But—say the word. 


The 66 M M4 ” 
Word is eritas 

It is the name of an oilcloth that is 

guaranteed by the world’s greatest 

maker, and is sold at the same price as 


the unguaranteed makes you can’t tell 
anything about. 


For samples and new ideas for the use 
of Meritas, address 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO. 
318 Broadway, New York 
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We couldn't 
improve the Powder, 
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RUGS Fe a. 


Send your old carpets to us. 
We wiil make them into beau- 
tiful rugs, and re- 
turn to you 
freight paid. 
A postal brings 
price list illus- 
trated in col- 
ors, with full 
particulars. 
Address, 


ALLEN RUG WEAVING CO., 425 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Ladies Home Journal for March 1906 


Dishes that Our Grandmothers Made 


By Mary J. Lincoln 


E frequently 

hear the most 

extravagatit 
praise of the ‘‘ old- 
time’’ cookery, and 
the memory of the 
good things in grand- 
mother’s pantry is a 
favorite theme with 
some of our elders. 
But if the truth were 
always told there 
was probably asgreat 
a difference in the 
quality of the cook- 
ery in various house- 
holds in those old- 
time days as there is 
now at the beginning 
of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The memory of one old kitchen, where the 
most of the cooking was done in a somewhat 
slovenly manner before the hearth fire — its 
whity-brown, half-baked pies cooked in the 
tin baker to save the trouble of heating the 
brick oven —contrasts unfavorably with that 
of another living-room, where regularly each 
week two entire mornings and an infinite 
amount of skill, patience and caretaking 
were given to the preparation of the food, all 
of which was invariably perfect in quality. 

But even the best recipes of the best cooks 
of the early nineteenth century, most carefully 
followed, will not produce the genuine article. 

Not only are all conditions of living differ- 
ent, our tastes changed, our appetites satiated 
with the complex mixtures of the modern 
chef, but our food materials have changed 
also. Our fine, granulated cornmeal is quite 
unlike the home-ground, flaky meal with 
which grandmother’s chest was frequently 
replenished to furnish the chief food of the 
family. 

Molasses in these days is an uncertain quan- 
tity; bicarbonate of soda is a great improve- 
ment over saleratus; but granite kettles and 
pans do not quite take the place of the 
smooth-as-glass, round-bottomed iron pot; the 
gas range, however perfectly the flame may 
be adjusted, falls far short of developing the 
flavor secured by the brick oven and the hot 
stones in the bean-hole; and, more than all 
else, we miss the personality of the cook. 
Grandmother stirred into every mixture, 
kneaded into every loaf and rolled into every 
pie plenty of love and good-will for the par- 
taker, honest pride in her success, and the 
skill that comes only when one’s heart is in 
her work. 

The following recipes are genuine heir- 
looms, but have been modified slightly to suit 
modern conditions. 


To Make Salt-Rising Bread 
HE great diversity in results, occasioned 
by the varying temperature and the judg- 
ment, good or bad, of the maker, is doubtless 
the reason for these contradictory opinions of 
salt-rising bread: 

‘A pleasant, nutty odor,’’ ‘‘a thin, paper- 
like crust,’’ ‘‘a texture delicate as cake,’’ ‘a 
peculiarly sweet flavor,’’ ‘‘ the ferment was a 
catch-all for dirt and a breeding-place for 
microbes,’’ “‘ rank and putrid as Limburger 
cheese,’’ etc., are only a few of the pros and 
cons. 

Bread made with salt rising was quite com- 
mon in ‘‘ ye olden time,’’ especially when 
the yeast-jug was found empty, and it was 
the favorite bread with many housekeepers — 
perhaps more in the Middle and Southern 
States than in New England; now it is seldom 
found except in places remote from the source 
of supply of fresh yeast, or among those who 
cling to old ways, and know naught of the 
time and labor saved, and the peace of mind 
gained, by following the modern scientific 
methods. The following recipe illustrates a 
modern variation of grandmother's way: 

Put into an earthen mixing-bow], or the top 
of a porcelain double boiler, two level tea- 
spoonfuls each of salt and sugar and two level 
tablespoonfuls of white cornmeal; pour on 
one cupful and a half of boiling water; stir 
well, then add one cupful and a half of cold 
water. It is important that at least half of 
the water be not sterilized by boiling, thereby 
destroying the ferment germs, and if corn- 
meal is not used (many prefer the bread with 
out) simply heat the whole amount of water 
nearly to blood heat, or about 95° Fahrenheit. 

When lukewarm stir in sufficient bread 
flour to make rather a thick batter, which, 
after long and vigorous beating, should be 
just thick enough to pour from the spoon in a 
stream without breaking. Set the bowlina 
pan of warm water, 125° by the thermometer, 
or just a little hotter than you can bear your 
hand in down to the bottom of the pan. It 
will be much less hot before it reaches the 
centre of the batter. A much higher temper- 
ature is required than for yeast batter, but it 
should not be hot enough to cook the flour. 
The main point is to keep it uniform by 
guarding from all draughts. Cover the bowl 
with a plate and the pan with a bread 
blanket, and keep up the high temperature 
by renewing with boiling water at frequent 
intervals; or contrive some place tostand the 
bowl near a uniform source of heat. Look at 
it every half-hour, and as soon as the first 
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bubble appears give it a quick beat- 
ing for a few seconds and repeat 
this beating several times. 

In from four to six hours the 
batter will be ready to run over, or 
about double its bulk, be covered 
with a fine foam like beaten whites 
of eggs, and emit a pungent odor 
which becomes quite offensive if 
allowed to rise too long. Have 
ready a pan of warmed flour, and 
your bread-pans well greased. Stir sufficient 
flour into the risen batter to make a dough 
that can be kneaded. Toss out on a well- 
floured board and knead until smooth and 
firm. Divide and shape into loaves, using 
softened butter instead of flour in the shaping, 
to give a more tender crust. Place in the 
pans close together, cover with another pan 
and let the loaves rise in a warm place until 
double in height. Bake in a moderate oven. 
From the necessity for eternal vigilance in 
keeping the batter at a uniform temperature 
the whole process had better be done in the 
daytime. 

The loaf should be baked the instant it has 
risen. 

A careful comparison of testimony from 
experts in this art shows that milk-rising 
bread was considered much superior to salt- 
rising. It was made in the same way, using 
milk ‘‘ warm from the cow ’’—‘‘ Boiled milk 
never made so good bread,’’ says one house- 
keeper, who knew the fact, but failed to give 
the reason —and the batter rose more quickly 
than when made with water. 


Rye and Indian Bread 


UT into the mixing-bowl one pint of 

sifted, home-ground, yellow cornmeal 
and scald with boiling water, just enough to 
wet every portion; after ten minutes mix to 
a soft batter with cold water. When luke- 
warm add half a cupful of home-made yeast 
(or one-fourth of a yeast cake moistened in 
half a cupful of warm water), half a cupful of 
molasses, one level teaspoonful of salt, half a 
level teaspoonful of soda and one pint of rye 
meal (notryeflour). Beat thoroughly, cover 
with a pan and a cloth, and set it in a warm 
place to rise over night. When the surface 
cracks open stir it down, then grease and flour 
a round iron or steel pan, turn in the dough, 
smooth over the top, and sprinkle evenly with 
flour to prevent a crust from forming. Let it 
rise again until cracks appear, then bake it in 
a moderate oven from two to three hours, 
covering with a tin cover after the first hour. 
When served, wipe, off the flour, cut a wedge- 
shaped piece from the centre to the edge and 
shave off thin slices, 

This bread has a peculiar gray color from 
the rye meal, is soft and moist in texture and 
quite unlike the steamed Boston brown bread. 
It is the genuine ‘‘ Rye’n Injin Bread,’’ made 
by one family and its descendants in the same 
house for nearly a century, and I have fre- 
quently watched it as it was shoved into the 
front of the brick oven, on the wooden peel, 
after the week’s baking had been drawn 
out. In other kitchens I saw it baked in 
an iron pot before the hearth fire, with coals 
underneath the kettle and also above in a 
covered lid. 

In recent years I test it occasionally as 
made with compressed yeast and baked ina 
gas oven, 


Boston Brown Bread 

UST when the variety of coarse bread, 

known as Boston brown bread, was intro- 
duced is uncertain, but the writer was ** quite 
a big girl’’ when it was first known in her 
family. A mixture of cornmeal, molasses, 
water, salt and soda, with sliced apples or 
dried huckleberries, was frequently cooked 
in a pail in boiling water, but it was called a 
pudding, although eaten like bread with roast 
meat. 

There are so many variations of the first 
simple formula, and all of them in weekly use 
in old New England families, and even in 
Boston, that it is difficult to decide which is 
the genuine Boston method. The home-made 
bread differs from that of the bakery; the 
several meals, corn, rye and wheat, are used 
in varying proportions to suit individual taste 
and digestive powers, and the mixtures are 
steamed or baked in all sorts of utensils, from 
a common lard-pail to melon-moulds and 
pound baking-powder cans. 

The following recipe is the first used in our 
family, modified after Graham flour was 
introduced: 

Sift the meals before measuring. Take one 
pint each of yellow cornmeal and rye meal. 
Or if rye meal is not desired use in place of it 
one pint of the best quality of wheat meal, 
formerly known as Graham flour. Mix the 
meals, sift in through a fine sieve two level 
teaspoonfuls each of salt and soda, add one 
cupful of dark molasses (use three-fourths or 





half a cupful if liked 
less sweet), and two 
cupfuls of sour milk 
or buttermilk, if pre- ; 
ferred. Add warm 
water, if needed, to 
make a batter that 
will pour. On ac- 
count of the variable 
acidity in molasses 
and also in sour milk it is. safer to use one 
level teaspoonful of baking-powder, mixifty 
it in the meal with the soda. If sweet milk 
is used take two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder and only one teaspoonful of soda for 
the molasses. Grease the mould and the 
cover, half fill with batter, cover tightly, 
place it on a trivet or perforated pan ina 
kettle, with water to come nearly to the top of | 
the mould. Keep it at asteady boil for three 
hours; replenish with boiling water as | 
needed; or, if you prefer not to have your 
kitchen filled with steam, set the mould ina 
pan of water in the oven. Cook from two to 
four hours, according to the size of your 
mould. 

Vary this recipe by adding orfe cupful of 
seeded and halved raisins; or by first scalding 
the cornmeal till all wet; or by using two cup- 
fuls of cooked cornmeal mush in place of the 
dry meal, and use less wetting; or by using 
one cupful each of corn and rye meal and 
entire-wheat flour. 


Plymouth Colony Succotash 

e this dish (which, according to tradi- | 

tion, has been made in Plymouth, on 
Forefathers’ Day, every year since the 
Pilgrims raised their first corn and beans, 
and probably by the method learned from the 
Indians) you will require one quart of large 
white beans, six quarts of hulled corn (the 
white Southern variety), six to eight pounds 
of corned beef from the second cut of the rattle- 
ran, one pound of salt pork, fat and lean, a 
chicken weighing from four to six pounds, one 
large, white, French turnip and eight or ten 
medium-sized potatoes. 

Wash and soak the beans over night; in 
the morning put on to boil in cold soft water, 
changing the water after the first boil; then 


let them simmer until soft enough to mash to | 


a pulp, and the water is absorbed. Wash the 
pork and beef, put on about eight o'clock, in 
cold water, in a very large kettle, and skim 
as they begin to boil. Clean and truss the 
chicken as for boiling, and put it with the 
meat about half-past ten. Allow a longer 
time if a fowl is used, and keep plenty of 
water in the kettle. At ten o’clock put 
another kettle over the fire and put into it 
some of the fat from the meat water; add the 
mashed beans and the hulled corn, and cover 
with some of the meat water; let them sim- 
mer, stirring often, and add more water as 
needed, The mixture should be like thick 
soup, and the beans should absorb nearly all 
the water, yet it must not be too dry, About 
eleven o’clock add the turnip, pared and 
sliced, to the meat, and the potatoes half an 
hour later. Take up the chicken as soon as 
tender, that it may be served whole. 

Serve the beef and pork on a large platter, 
the chicken, turnips and potatoes each on 
separate dishes, and the beans and corn ina 
tureen. The meat usually salts the mixture 
sufficiently, but pepper and more salt may be 
added if liked. The meat liquor should be 
saved to use in warming the corn and beans 
next day, serving the meat cold. 


A Recipe for Baked Indian Pudding 


UB a tablespoonful of butter around the 

bottom and sides of asmooth iron kettle; 
when melted add half a cupful of boiling 
water to prevent the milk from burning. 
Add one quart of milk, let it boil up and 
almost over the kettle, then sift in one pint of 
granulated yellow cornmeal, holding the hand 
high that every grain may be thoroughly 
scalded. Stir constantly; add half a _ tea- 
spoonful of salt, and when cold stir in one 
cupful of New Orleans molasses and one 
quart of cold milk. Pour it into a well- 
buttered, deep, earthen pudding-dish, cover 
with a plate and bake very slowly for ten or 
twelve hours. 

Grandmother put it intoa ‘‘ Saturday after- 
noon’’ oven and let it remain over nigit, 
serving it for breakfast on Sunday. Cooking 
the meal in a double boiler for an hour and 
baking it, with the very low flame, in a gas 
oven, is the modern variation of this method. 


Crullers 


EAT the yolk of one egg, stir into it two 

heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar and one 
tablespoonful of melted butter. When very 
light beat the white of the egg stiff and blend 
it with the mixture. Add a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful each of mace and salt. Mix to a 
stiff dough with flour, using enough to enable 
you to roll it out a third of an inch thick. 
Cut it into rectangular pieces about two and 
a half by three and a half inches. Make 
four incisions lengthwise to within one-third 
of an inch at each end. Take up the second | 
and fourth strips, and let the others separate | 
in the middle from those in the hand as you | 
drop them into the hot fat. Cook until brown, 
turning over the same as doughtnuts. Drain | 
and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 
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21 Kinds 


We have a little book. 
It is filled with the 
bright children’s faces 
which have made our 
product famous. 
They are in rich 
colors. 
A merry little jingle 
describes each. 
This exquisite souve- 
nir is yours for the ask- 
ing if you send your name 


and address. 


In the meantime 


Continue to be just as 
pure and wholesome as 
these little faces are 
fresh and innocent. 
They can’t be other- 
wise. 
Nothing but the best 
goes into our prod- 
uct, so nothing but 
the best can result. 
To this sound deduc- 
tion add the fact that 
it is vital to our welfare 
to be careful with these 
good things, and you 
can't dodge our whole- 
some logic. 
One ten-cent can makes 
enough soup for the aver- 
age family. 
“‘Just add a can of 


hot water and serve.”” 


CTPA, JOSEPH CAMPBELL 
[7 -~SVp COMPANY 
Ze) 31.51 Front Street 
Camden, N. J. 
U.S.A. 





Send for handsome 
illustrated booklet 
No. 31. 


Ready in a wink 
For the sudden 


guest. 
No heat, no hurry ; 
No waste, no worry. 
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WEET 
fruits, 
such as 

dates, raisins, 
figs and very 
ripe bananas, 
contain a 
goodly quan- 
tity of sugarina most acceptable form. Chil- 
dren deprived of these have a craving which 
they try to allay with man’s artificial sub- 
stances — manufactured sugars, as we find 
them in candies, cakes, sweet buns and pre- 
serves. These made sweets contain not only 
complicated mixtures of fats and flour with 
flavorings, but also an easily fermentable 
sugar. Fruit sugar is easily borne by even a 
weak stomach, while cane sugar causes flatu- 
lency and the so-called sour stomach. The 
sweet candies known as ‘‘ cream candies,’’ 
made by boiling sugar with either cream of 
tartar or a little lemon juice, cause fermenta- 
tion almost as soon as they enter the stomach. 
They overcrowd the liver, cause intestinal 
indigestion and constipation, and are great 
producers of headaches. 

I recently saw two children, one seven and 
the other nine years of age, suffering with 
uric-acid conditions. Chronic invalids they 
were, and only children — due entirely to their 
overeating sugar. They started breakfast 
with sugar on their oatmeal; ate sweet cakes, 
buns and foods of that class for luncheon; 
cookies between meals, and taffy at any time. 


DRAWH BY CHRISTINE CHESTER 


Sweets Destroy a Healthy Appetite 


oe have a tendency to destroy the 
good, healthy, childishappetite. ‘‘ Sugar’’ 
children are never hungry at mealtime; they 
are peevish and hard to please, and are incor- 
rectly called delicate and fastidious — when 
they are not so at all. They are really ill, 
seriously ill; they are building a weak foun- 
dation upon which they cannot be healthy or 
happy in the future. Happiness and beauty 
come from within, not from without. 

Fruit sugars are ready for assimilation; 
cane sugar must undergo digestion in both 
the stomach and the intestines. While malt 
sugar, known to the chemist as maltose, and 
milk sugar, lactose, both belong to the cane- 
sugar group, they are chemically different. 
In the making of Koumyss and Zoolak, for 
instance, fermented milk foods, a syrup of 
cane sugar is added to the milk to induce 
proper fermentation, which cannot be accom- 
plished with the natural sugar in the milk. 
Milk sugar, like fruit sugar, does not undergo 
a change in the alimentary tract; it is 
in a natural condition, perfectly assimilable. 
This proves that cane sugar is unfit for infant 
feeding. Cows’ milk diluted with water and 
sweetened with table sugar has without doubt 
killed more infants than disease. 

Maltose is the sugar formed in the mouth 
by the action of the saliva on starches. For 
instance, if a mouthful of oatmeal is suffi- 
ciently masticated the starch in the oatmeal 
will be partly converted into maltose, a sugar, 
giving a sweet flavor and the necessary sugar 
for the meal. 

Think for a moment what this means. 
Every grain of-starch we eat, if it is valuable 
as true food, must be converted into a sugar 
in the mouth by the alkaline secretions, or in 
the intestines by the pancreatic juice. Malt- 
ose (starch sugar) resembles lactose (milk 
sugar) in many respects, and is entirely 
different from fruit sugar, which is a dextrose, 
but not the dextrose or glucose of commerce, 
made by boiling corn with diluted acids; nor 
is this latter glucose related in the slightest 
degree to maltose, a sugar naturally made 
from the grain. 


Avoid Fruits Stewed with Sugar 


GAIN, sugar when cooked with acid fruits 
takes up water and is converted into two 
new sugars: one a dextrose, easily ferment- 
able; the other levulose, a dead, sweet, sicken- 
ing sugar. It isthe levulose that makes acid 
fruit preserves so nauseating. Asan example, 
take a saucer of strawberries; sprinkle over 
them an equal weight of granulated sugar; you 
can eat them without any bad feeling or imme- 
diate injury. In contrast, try to eat an equal 
weight of preserved strawberries; the latter, 
from the intense sweetness of the levulose, 
are almost nauseating. For this reason fruits 
stewed with sugar are not so wholesome as 
are fresh fruits, even when the latter are 
eaten with sugar; and it is also for this reason 
that many housewives fail in jelly-making: 
they boil the syrup and the sugar too long, and 
so create levulose, which is a syrup and pre- 
vents the stiffening of the jelly. It is far 
better to boil the juice without the sugar, add- 
ing the sugar at last for such acid fruits as 
currants and cranberries. Lemon juice and 
orange juice, rich in citric acid, do not, when 
boiled with sugar, form a jelly. 
Lactic and butyric fermentations are 
usually associated together. The former 


frequently precedes the latter, and as 
they thrive best in neutral or alkaline 
mediums, such substances as sugar aid 
in their formation. To repeat—cane 
sugar, our common table sugar, when 
associated with milk, as in infant feed- 
ing, or in sweet beverages for children, 
readily undergoes lactic fermentation. The 
products of these fermentations distend the 
bowels, and often produce acute pains — colic. 
Sugar, jams, jellies and syrups on bread and 
butter cause*much the same conditions. 


Substitutes for Sweets Must be Palatable 


N ADDED danger comes from the quality 

of bread. Bread baked in large loaves is 

far worse than French bread. In the first case 

the danger is from slack baking in the centre 

of the loaf. Yeast spores may escape the heat; 

then, as soon as they come in contact with 

the sugar, they grow rapidly and produce 
fermentation. 

Sandwiches of nuts are excellent. Dates 
and milk ‘make a fine noonday luncheon. 
Masticate and swallow the dates, and then 
drink the milk slowly. Dates and nuts form 
another good combination, and are very 
popular with children. Substitutes for sweets 
must be palatable — in fact, all hygienic foods 
are tasty and sightly, or they are not hygienic. 

Sugar has a tendency to fatten. ‘‘ Hand- 
fed’’ babies are, as a rule, very fat, without 
a corresponding amount of strength. 

One point I should like to make very 
clear: that sugar-eating is largely responsible 
for bad livers and for sick headaches; and, 
as a rule, it makes dark, rough, muddy 
skins. In the ordinary course all starches 
reach the circulation as sugar; this is con- 
veyed by the portal system of vessels to the 
liver, where it is stored, subject to metamor- 
phosis. If, therefore, we take a large amount 
of starch, potatoes, bread, puddings, and sugar 
in addition, we most certainly overcrowd the 
liver. 

‘*My child has a very torpid liver,’’ a 
mother tells me; when, upon investigation, I 
find that the poor child’s liver has completed 
the work of a lifetime. ‘‘Overworked’’ is 
the term to use, not torpid nor inactive. 

When one is ‘‘ bilious’’ a very striking 
effect will be noticed after a change of food. 
Cut off, for instance, all sugars and starches, 
and substitute at one meal fruit juices and 
nuts; at another lean beef with cress, lettuce 
or tender celery — foods that do not induce 
unnatural fermentations. 


Greatest Danger in Manufactured Sugars 


T MUST not be forgotten that the secretions 
of the cane are a natural sweet. This is 
true also of maple sugar, but it is the excessive 
quantity of sugars manufactured from them 
that we consume that do the harm. No one 
element in our food should be in excess. We 
reduce a barrel of cane juice to make a pound 
of sugar. 

Moderation is the watchword to health. 
Meat and sugar are our dangers. Sugar is 
a heat and fat producer. It may, however, as 
in cases of flatulency, cause extreme thinness 
and severe intestinal irritation, 

Sugar is but a term used to describe a class 
of sweet substances, the same as we refer to 
meat as the flesh of animals. We have many 
kinds of sugar as well as meat, all different. 

Some form of sugar is found in nearly all 
edible plants, particularly in fruits, and in 
the milk of animals. Nearly all these sugars 
vary in sweetening properties. 

‘*Cane’’ sugar may be made from the ex- 
pressed juice of sugar cane, or from beet-root 
or from maple juice. ‘‘ Glucose,’’ our com- 
mon brown sugar, is made by boiling 
cornstarch with dilute sulphuric acid, neu- 
tralizing with lime, and then evaporating it 
to a heavy syrup, and allowing this to sort of 
crystallize. It is far less sweet than granu- 
lated sugar, and more liable to easy fermenta- 
tion in the digestive tract. It is used for 
cheap candies, to adulterate brown cane sugar, 
and is sold in the syrup form as ‘“‘ table 
syrup’’ and sometimes as maple syrup. 

In this same syrup we have grape sugar, 
levulose and honey. 

Levulose, when pure, is easily assimilated, 
and is completely burned in the body, which 
makes it a valuable sweet for diabetics. It 
is sold under the name of “‘ diabetin”’ and is 
a common article of commerce. 


Never Cultivate an Appetite for Sweets 


UR common loaf and granulated sugars 

are ‘‘cane’’ sugars, and ‘‘ beet’’ sugar 
is also a cane sugar. I prefer a good beet 
sugar for jelly-making and preserving. 

Granulated sugar melted and mixed with 
nuts forms one of the least objectionable of 
the madesweets. Do not cultivate an appetite 
for sweets. It is dangerous. 

All sweet made dishes are a luxury rather 
than a food. Many of the cooking processes 
through which foods pass change their chem- 
ical composition, so that really they are no 
longer true foods. Good cooking, real cook- 
ing, should, on the contrary, make all foods 
more easily digestible and more tasty. 

Badly-fed children are apt to buy unwhole- 
some sweets for their school luncheons. This 
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Why Sweets are Not Good for Children 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





is allowed by 
both the moth 
ers and the 
teachers; there 
is not a word 
said against it, 
and so the child 
goes on until it 
is too late; digestion is ruined and the child 
is an invalid. I find it very easy to change 
children’s tastes from candy to sweet fruits. 
When money is given for school luncheons, 
suggest that they buy fruits, either dates or 
figs, or a small amount of raisins; and teach 
them to masticate dry foods thoroughly. 
Fruits should be eaten at almost every meal. 

Cut off the heavy fried foods, greasy meats, 
pickles, sweets and the hot drinks, and sub- 
stitute fruits, simple salads, well-cooked 
cereals with milk, whole-wheat bread, and 
good cold water as a beverage, and note 
the results. 


Be Most Careful of Children’s Diet 


| CANNOT understand why a mother not 
only allows, but actually induces, her chil- 
dren to eat and drink unwholesome foods. 
Surely, at the age of maturity she must know 
that tea and coffee and soft drinks are not 
good foods for children; neither should they 
have hot water saturated with sugar and milk 
—this really spoils good water. She must 
also know that cakes and candies are injuri- 
ous, and that all complicated foods lead to 
invalidism. The child, her child, a perfectly 
plastic infant, can be as easily trained to do 
right as to do wrong; both are matters of 
training. If the right is always pointed out, 
and the wrong entirely discarded, not dwelt 
upon, the child knows only the right. Point 
out the pitfalls that others have fallen into, 
but never suggest for a moment that your 
child could be so foolish. Direct —do not 
constantly correct. 

If by chance you have unfortunately started 
on the wrong road, go back gently, so gently 
that even your most alert child will never 
suspect*that he has been side-tracked. Never 
take away an idol unless you can put a better 
one in its place. Substitute an equally pala- 
table article for the one you take away. 
Dates and steamed figs are natural sweets. 
Give them as a change, and then forget to go 
back to the objectionable ones. In the place 
of tea, coffee and the objectionable made 
drinks, substitute fruit juices, and then grad- 
ually get to cold water, except on special 
occasions. Never satiate the palate. Have 
it always looking forward to some new thing. 
Fruit juices are foods, and do not take the 
place of pure water. 

Do away with all stimulating spices and 
highly-seasoned dishes. They goad _ the 
nerves to undue action, which is always 
followed by equal depression. Continued 
action and reaction benumb the nervous 
system until all foods are tasteless unless 
highly seasoned and salted; one loses the 
pleasure of eating and the very pleasure of 
living. These are the conditions that lead 
on to the use of tobacco and spirits. The 
first craving from ill feeding calls for sugar; 
later for salt; then tea, coffee; then tobacco; 
then such fermented beverages as wine and 
beer; and lastly alcohol. 


Two Errors Which Lead to Indigestion 


RRORS in diet are of twoclasses: the lack of 
foods necessary to the requirements of the 
body, and overeating, taking food in quanti- 
ties greatly in excess of the bodily needs. 
Each of these errors leads to indigestion, 
constipation and the numerous following ills. 
Frequently a large quantity of food is held in 
the stomach an unnatural length of time, thus 
causing fermentation and flatulency; this is 
especially true of the eating of sugar. 

The inductions I have drawn have been 
taken from years of study and careful observa- 
tion of those around me. 

One-half our children die before they reach 
their twenty-fifth year. A system that only 
saves half it creates must, indeed, be faulty. 

Mothers must know that they are their chil- 
dren’s architects. 

All this seems to me merely a question of 
the use of common-sense. We cannot use 
unnatural foods without creating unnatural 
conditions. The vigorous vital force of youth 
may, for a time, not only be able to expel 
the residue, but also remain in a condition to 
keep up the bodily strength; such strain, 
however, soon weakens the vital power, and 
in a short time the body is unable to expel the 
waste and to ward off disease. To be natural 
is tu be well. All conditions of sickness are 
penalties for the transgression of Nature’s 
laws. One can soon learn the causes of all 
illnesses, and in time avoid the illness. 





NOTE —In the next (the April) issue of The Journal 
Mrs. Rorer will tell what kind of food people should and 





should not eat as they grow older — particularly after they | 


reach fifty years. 








Woman’s 


Work 


in preparing ap- 
petizing and 
wholesome food 
is lightened by 
this famous 
baking powder. 





Light Biscuit 
Delicious Cake 
Dainty Pastries 
Fine Puddings 


It adds healthful 
qualities to the 


food. 





ROYAL 


Baking 
Powder 


Made from pure, grape 
cream of tartar 


Do not use alum baking powders. 
They may not always be distinguished by 
their price; but generally, powders that 
are sold for ten to twenty-five cents a 
pound, or a cent an ounce, are made 
with alum. Use in your food only a 
baking powder whose label shows it is 
made with cream of tartar. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 




























Address a postal to New 
Haven Clock Co., New 
Haven, Conn. (capital, 
$1,000,000.00), and just 
say, ‘I want a Dollar 
Yale for 10 days’ free 
trial.’ ‘hat’s all you 
have todo. Our part is 
not so easy. 


We must place in your hands about 
$2.00 worth of watch by ordinary 
standards, for we promise to hand every 
responsible person a stem-winding, stem- 
setting watch fully guaranteed by the New 
Ilaven Clock Co. (capital $1,000,000.00), 
printed guarantee in back of case. 

Now, the ordinary Dollar watch is 
wound and set like a cheap alarm clock — 
by attachments you can't get at without 
opening the back of the case. 

But the stem of a Dollar Yale is no 
dummy. No-sir-ee! It has a double 
motion—turn it back and forth a few 
times and the watch is wound for 24 hours. 

Press the stem in, and then your twist sets the hands for- 
ward or back, as youchoose. It all works just like the hand- 
somest time-piece youeversaw. Just put the Dollar Yale in 
your pocket and wear it 10 days before you decide to buy. 
After 10 days we want a dollar or the watch — that's all. 


No, just one thing more. This introductory 
offer may be withdrawn at any time if it crowds 
our capacity, so don’t delay, write at once. 
New Haven Clock Company 
159 Hamilton Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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The Housewife’s Garden 


SECOND ARTICLE 


N THIS country, 

where practically 
everything can be 
grown, there is a great 
lack of variety and of 
quality in our vege- 
tables, salads, and 
vegetable flavorers. 
The improvement in 
this respect in our food 





By Maria Parloa 








must come through the 
active interest of the housekeepers. 


It has 
been with the hope of interesting the women 
of the country in the cultivation of a greater 
variety, a better quality, and a generous use 


of vegetables, green salads, etc., that I have 
written these two articles on the housewife’s 
garden. In the plan given in the February 
JOURNAL for ‘‘ A Moderate-Sized Garden’’ 
some vegetables, salads and herbs not usually 
cultivated in the ordinary garden were sug- 
gested. They can all be easily grown, and 
when properly used will add materially to 
the attractiveness and the healthfulness of 
the table. As I have not space to treat of the 
cultivation and preparation of many of the 
plants I have given preference to the less 
common ones. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publishes many valuable 
bulletins along these lines. Send for the fol- 
lowing: Farmers’ Bulletins: number 61, 
Asparagus; 94, Vegetable Garden; 148, Cel- 
ery ; 121, Peas, Beans and other Legumes; 232, 
Okra; Methods of Cooking Vegetables. 


The Management of Seeds 


O NOT sow seed until the earth has been 

warmed by the spring rains and the sun. 

Have the soil well pulverized and free from 
stones. 

Roll ten yards or more of cord on a pointed 
stick, and attach to a second stick; when 
ready to map out the beds or drills sink the 
empty stick into the earth at the starting- 
point for the drill, then unwind the line until 
it reaches the opposite point. Sink the stick 
on which the line is rolled in the soil, draw- 
ing the line perfectly straight and tight. 
With a long, pointed stick or hoe make a 
drill in the soil, following the line closely. 
When possible it is better to put in the seeds 
while the line is still in place. Measure 
distances with a yardstick or tape-measure. 

Have the fertilizer well mixed with the soil. 
Put the seeds in the drills; cover smoothly 
with fine soil. Remove the line and place 
a long board over the seeds and walk heavily 
on it. This is to pack the soil around the 
seeds. It is well to keep very fine seeds 
covered until they begin to germinate, using 
either boards or burlap. If burlap is used 
wet it thoroughly once a day. Remove the 
covering as soon as the seeds begin to push 
through the soil. Keep the plants well 
watered and free from weeds. Stir the earth 
around them lightly and frequently. When 
the plants are a few inches high thin them. 
Very fine seeds should be covered very lightly. 
Sow beets, parsnips and salsify an inch deep; 
carrots, turnips, celery, half an inch deep; 
beans, okra, squash, corn, two inches deep. 
Plant peas four inches deep or more. 


Transplanting and Caring for Plants 


EFORE beginning to transplant, water 
the plants. Next dig the holes, making 
them large and deep enough to let the roots of 
the plants spread naturally. Pour a little 
water into each hole. Hold the plant in the 
left hand, not letting it rest on the bottom of 
the hole; spread out the roots and fill between 
and around them with fine, light soil. Fill up 
to the crown and‘then pack the earth firmly. 
Add more earth and level off. Keep watered 
and free from weeds, and hoe them frequently. 
When possible, stir the earth lightly after a 
rain. As the plants grow draw a little earth 
up around the roots each time they are hoed. 


Various Kinds of Fertilizers 


HEN well-rotted barnyard manure is 
available it makes a satisfactory fertil- 
izer, and one that continues to enrich the soil 
for two years or more. Manure from the 
chicken-yard is valuable; it should be well 
mixed with an equal volume of sand. Use it 
sparingly, as too much will burn the plants. 
The commercial fertilizers give good results. 
For the small gardens get what is called a 
complete manure for potatoes and vegeta- 
bles. Wood-ashes contain potash and lime; 
sprinkled on the earth they will kill insects 
and will fertilize. Soot from the chimneys 
and stove-pipes is an excellent fertilizer. 
Nitrate of soda sprinkled on the ground before 
a rain is excellent; be careful not to use too 
much or to have it touch the plants. In the 
early spring cover the asparagus bed with a 
thin layer of salt. During the summer 
sprinkle a little salt —only a little— around 
the cauliflowers and sea kale. 
The fertilizers supply the food for the 
growth of the plant. It is impossible to get 
good crops unless there is enough of this food. 


The Plants We Use for Salads 


RACTICALLY all vegetables that are 
eaten raw, as salads, should be grown 
rapidly, and gathered and used while tender 
and free from woody fibre. The green sal- 
ads, such as lettuce and endive, should be 


bleached. The head lettuce bleaches itself. 
Cos lettuce, when the plant is well grown, 
should have the leaves drawn together in such 
a manner as to exclude the rain. Tie with 
bast or soft cord. It will be bleached in fif- 
teen days. Endive is bleached in the same 
manner. There are several kinds of endive; 
the escarole is perhaps the best and should 
be cultivated the same as lettuce. 


Spinach and Swiss Chard 


HE ordinary spinach runs to seed in hot 

weather. New Zealand spinach is com- 
paratively new in this country; it is a spread- 
ing plant and grows luxuriantly all summer 
and autumn, until the severe frosts kill it. I 
extended the life of mine a month by covering 
it with burlap on frosty nights. On the first 
of May sow the seeds an inch deep and a few 
inches apart; keep them well watered. The 
seeds are slow to germinate. After the plants 
begin to spread a little the young shoots may 
be broken off and cooked like ordinary spin- 
ach. Keep the spinach well cut, as only the 
young shoots are satisfactory. 

The regular spinach may be sown as soon 
as the ground can be worked. The seeds 
germinate rapidly. For a very early crop 
sow the seeds in September; protect the 
plants during the winter with leaves. 

Swiss chard is a variety of beet and is 
cultivated in the same manner. The leaves 
are cooked the sameas spinach. Later in the 
season the mid-ribs are cooked like celery. 


Leeks and Onions 


HE leek is a valuable plant, and is em- 
ployed in making various kinds of soups 
and for flavoring soups. It is grown and 
bleached the same as celery; the bleached 
end is the part used. If the seeds are planted 
in May, and the plants set out in trenches 
toward the last of June, this plan will give a 
supply for use from September to the end of 
the following May. Before the ground freezes 
take up a portion of the crop and pack it in 
boxes of damp earth; keep it ina cold cellar, 
Onions are essential to good cookery. 
That you may have them early and all through 
the year, plant both seeds and sets, Plant 
the sets in drills and about four inches apart. 
The white onion is the most delicate. 


The Cabbage Family 
O THIS family belong, besides the many 
varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, etc. They all grow 
from seed and require well-fertilized soil, 
frequent hoeing and plenty of water. 

The late cauliflower begins to head about 
the last of August, and will last until killing 
frosts come. As soon as the heads begin to 
form fold the large leaves over them. Pin 
with wooden toothpicks. This protection 
will keep the heads white and tender. 

Brussels sprouts grow about three or four 
feet high and produce on the stem little heads 
about the size of a large marble. The heads 
begin to form in September and will be good 
into the winter if protected. To cook, pull 
off the loose, outer leaves, wash the heads in 
cold water and drop them into plenty of salted 
boiling water. Boil rapidly for fifteen min- 
utes in the uncovered stewpan. Drain and 
season with butter and cook for five minutes. 

Curly kale is grown in the same way as 
cabbage. Get the dwarf green curled variety. 
The tender leaves are cooked like spinach. 
They are not good until touched with frost. If 
protected they are available all winter. Inthe 
spring the fresh, young shoots make delicious 
greens. 

Sea kale is grown and used like asparagus. 
Protect well with manure and leaves. In the 
spring, as soon as the tops of the leaves peep 
above the covering, cut them from the stock 
and cook in the same way as asparagus. 
The leaves are sometimes eaten as a salad. 
Do not begin to cut until the plants are three 
years old. The soil should be well drained, 
sandy and warm. 

German winter greens are sown like spin- 
ach, the last of August or early in September. 
These are for early winter and spring greens. 
Protect with leaves. Cookthesameas spinach. 


The Flavoring Herbs 


O SAVE the time of the cook the flavorers 
should all be grouped together at the end 
of the garden nearest the house. 

Tarragon likes warm, light soil. Plant the 
roots two feet apart; protect in winter with 
compost and dry leaves. The leaves are em- 
ployed in flavoring soups, sauces, salads and 
vinegar. In August make tarragon vinegar. 
Strip the leaves from the branches and put 
into pint jars. Cover with good vinegar and 
let them stand about three weeks, then strain 
into fresh bottles. Use about a gill of the 
leaves for each quart of vinegar. This 


vinegar is added to 
salad-dressings and 
sharp sauces. 

Plant parsley as 
soon as the frost is out 
of the ground. The 
seeds 
germinate, and it is 
well to soak them in 
water for a few hours 
before planting. Sow 
them an inch deep. 
Sow a little seed every year; this will insure 
an abundance of the herb from spring until 
hard frosts come. For winter use take up 
some plants, and keep in a moderately warm 
room. As the roots of parsley are long the 
pot or box must be deep. Sow some seeds in 
with the roots. Parsley is used as a flavorer 
in soups, sauces, dressings for stuffing poul- 
try, etc., and as a garnish. 

Sow chervil the first time in a sunny spot; 
after that sow every fifteen or twenty days 
in the shade. Cover lightly with fine soil. 
Sow only a little at a time, as it goes to seed 
quickly. In the autumn take up some roots 
for the house; during the winter sow a little 
seed once a month in small pots. This is one 
of the most delicate and delicious flavoring 
herbs. It is employed in salads, soups, 
sauces, ragofits, etc. 

Summer savory and sweet marjoram are 
annuals; sweet basil, sage, thyme and burnet 
are perennials. They are employed as flavor- 
ings for soups, sausages, stuffings for poultry, 
meats, fish, etc. They all like light, warm 
soil. Cover the seeds lightly with very fine 
soil. 

Fennel grows to a large size, 
plenty of space. Sow the seed about half an 
inch deep. The leaves are used in salads, 
soups and sauces. The seeds are used in 
marinades, etc. Protect the roots in winter. 

Chives are a species of onion; they are 
propagated by offsets from the roots. Sepa- 
rate the roots and plant in rows, having the 
plants three inches apart. The delicate green 
tops are used in soups, salads, etc., and 
minced with parsley and chervil to make 
‘* fine herbs’’ for use in omelets, sauces, etc. 
Cut the fresh tops as required, beginning at 
one end of the row. By the time the last of 
the row is reached there will be plenty of 
new shoots where the first were cut. Protect 
in winter with compost and leaves. 

Take up some of the roots in small pots for 
winteruse. Keep onein a sunny window and 
the rest in the cellar, bringing up a pot at a 
time; each pot will bear three cuttings. 

Mint spreads rapidly. To keep the plants 
within bounds sink boards on all sides of the 
beds. Minced mint-leaves mixed with weak 
vinegar and sugar make mint sauce for lamb. 
A great deal of mint is now employed in 
making mint jelly. 


so give it 


How to Guard Against Insects 
ew plant has its enemy, and the gar- 
dener must be watchful and ready to 
destroy these foes, Forcut-worms, grubs and 
maggots make little trenches near the roots 
of the plants. Put small quantities of finely- 
broken nitrate of soda in these trenches and 
then fill with water. After a few hours 
water again generously. 
For green worms on cabbage and cauli- 
flower, dissolve one ounce of saltpetre in 
three gallons of water. Dip a whisk-broom 


in the solution and shake over the cabbage | 


and cauliflower. 
thoroughly. 

For the green worms on currant and goose- 
berry bushes dust well with powdered white 
hellebore before the leaf-buds open. Do 
this in the early morning while the dew is 
on the bushes. They may require a second 
treatment when the leaves and blossoms are 
out. 

A strong solution of tobacco is generally 
effective in killing most insects. Tobacco 
dust mixed with flowers of sulphur will kill 
most garden insects. Apply with a bellows. 

Many insects may be destroyed by covering 
the ground with wood-ashes and shaking 
the plant until the insects drop on the ashes; 
or they may be shaken into a pan of soapy 
water. Begin early to look for the insects, 


Be sure to wet the vegetable 


The Time to Gather Vegetables 


LANTS are made up of innumerable cells. 


are slow to} 


In the very young plant the walls of these | 


cells consist of cellular tissue, but early in 


the growth of the plant woody fibre begins | 


to develop and the vegetable becomes hard 
and less digestible. To have fresh vegetables 
in perfection they should be gathered while 


still young and free from a large amount of | 


woody fibre. Vegetables that are to be stored 
for winter use must be allowed to ripen, else 
they will not keep. Nearly all seasoning 
herbs should be gathered for winter use just 
as they are about to blossom. When the fresh 
herb is employed use only the tender green 
part. Starchy foods, like potatoes, should 
be ripe before they are gathered. A portion 
of the crop of parsnips, salsify and leeks may 
be left in the ground over winter. 
use them early in the spring. 


NOTE— In the next (the April) issue of The Journal Miss 


Begin to 


Parloa will take her readers on “A Personally-Conducted 


Marketing Trip,’”’ telling them just how to do their market- 
ing, what to buy at certain seasons, etc. 
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New Sweet Peas 


For 25 Cents we will mail, postpaid, 


one regular retail 
packet each of : The New Gigantic‘ Orchid- 
flowered’? JOHN INGMAN, the best and 
most beautiful rose-crimson, as shown on 
Colored Plate in our New Catalogue ;— 
FLORA NORTON, the best clear light blue, 
—and Burpee’s JANET SCOTT, largest 
and most lovely deep bright pink. 


Also one full-size packet (seventy to ninety 
seeds) each of DOROTHY ECKFORD, the largest 
white,— the famous pink-edged white BURPEE’S 
DAIN y—the lovely blended pink and_ buff 

Swat eT an the largest pure red KING 
EDw D VII, anda large pac net ie of the unec paled 
ps be new Giant - flowered RPEE’S BES 
SPECIAL MIXED FOR 1906. 

OF In each Collection Bag we include our up-to-date 
Leaflet on Culture, and also one packet of a beautiful new 
Spectal Strain of the Annual Gypsophila Elegans, easily 
grown and of which the graceful dainty sprays impart such 
an attractive appearance to a bouquet of Sweet Peas. 

25 C ts buys the Complete Collection of Nine Packets, 
CONUS postpaid. Five Collections mailed for $1.00. 


For 50 Cents we will mailall the above and 


also one regular packet each of 
Burpee’s Re-selected “Earliest of All,'—the new 
Marchioness of Cholmondeley, best buff and pink,— 
Mrs. Geo, Higginson, Jr., the charming new “sky 
blue,” — Miss Wil/mott, large orange - pink, 
Burpee’s Navy Blue, the best dark blue, Busear s 
Sunproof Salopian, and a large packet of the 
New Gigantic “Orchid-fllowered” Seedlings ef 
Countess Spencer, ¢(®"\n all, 16 pkts. for 50 cents, 
a really Magnificent Collec tion d 


For One Dollar 2” 2{// *74 all the above 


and also one regular fifteen- 
cent packet each of the 7rue Countess Spencer 
and //e/en Lewis, shown on Colored Plate, also 
David R. W illiamson, and the remarkable 
Burpee's Earliest White, now first offered;—also 
a ten-cent packet each of the new //le/en Pierce,— 
Scarlet Gem, and Burpee’s Earliest Sunbeams ; 
—also a regular packet (70 to 90 seeds) of Je este 
Cuthbertson, — Hon, Mrs, E. Kenyon,— Mrs, 
Dugdatle,— Othello, —Eckford’s Sadie Burpee and 
Prince of Wales. 
SS >In all, these Twenty-nine Packets, at regular 
rates tne r pkt.,” amount to $2.40, but all are 
included in this Special DOLLAR BOX, ~ mailed, 
postpaid, to any address in the United States. 
Mention Tne Lapis’ Home JouRNAL and we 
will include another Grand New Novelty, ms aking 
30 pkts. in the Box, worth $2.55 for only One Dollar! 
If not already received, be sure to ask for the 
New THirtiieri ANNIVERSARY EDITION of 


BURPEE’S 1906 Farm Annual 


Long known as “The Leading American Seed 
Catalogue,”—this is now brighter and better than 
ever before. An elegant book of 168 pages, it tells 
the plain truth about the Best Seeds That Grow! 
WRITE TO-DAY! This advertisement 
will not appear again, 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia 











COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 


wee" WHITCOMB’S 
“FLEXSOLE” SHOES 


The most comfortable shoe 
for women ever made. Soft 
flexible, perfect-titting and 
handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to 
wrinkle and hold moisture. 
No Seams. 

An lowa woman writes: “ First 
leather shoe I have been able to 
wear in twenty years." 

A Boston woman writes: “I 
inclose check for $3.00 for a pair 
of 6K Lace boots. 1 never had 
anything so comfortable. I 
wear them all 
the time."’ 


















Perfect fit 
guaran 

or mone’ 
refun 


LACE 
Prices) BUTTON, 33:28 ro | Postpaid 
LOXPORDS, $2.50 5 
Send outline of foot = give size 
usually worn. 
oar paar 196 Broadway,Beverly,Mass, 
B.— Agents wanted everywhere. 
Special inducements. 
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“DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


is the name, and this is the trade-marked 
brand found on all the best quality 


BRAND 


Sheets ana Sheeting 


Look for the name and anchor on every 
finished sheet, pillow case, or piece of sheet- 
ing that you purchase. 
postal card for our little om he a 
"4 ** It's full of helpful inf 
pwich T MFG. CO., NEW 4 YORK 
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Summer cottage near Southampton, Long Island, on the bungalow plan, with the outside walls 
finished in plaster. 


has twelve rooms and two baths. 


The simple, graceful lines and the clean, gabled roof are attractive. It 


Designed by H. Davis Ives, New York City. 





Real architectural beauty is apparent in this house at Waban, Massachusetts. It is the home of 
an architect and has twelve rooms and bath. 
agreeably with the character of the surroundings. Designed by Thomas M. James, Boston. 


The shingles, which are allowed to weather, unite 





Here is a quaint, picturesque house of ten rooms and two baths, which is delightfully old- 
fashioned in design and suggests the Colonial type. It is at Far Rockaway, Long Island, and 
Designed by Lehman & O’Kane, Far Rockaway. 


is constructed of shingles. 





Nothing could be more admirable than this brick and half-timber house at Roland Park, Mary- 
land, In design it is a logical development of the old English style. It has seventeen rooms 
Designed by Wyatt & Nélting, Baltimore. 


and three baths. 
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More Pretty Cot 


Showing How Much Can be Accomplished Throt 
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At West Medford, Massachusetts, this shingled house is found which offers, with its 
graceful entrance and restful porches, an agreeable variation of the gambrel-roof type. 
Inside there are twelve rooms and bath. Designed by George Fernald, Boston. 


Here is a charming country house of twelve rooms and bath at Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
The design is convincing in its simple dignity and harmonious in its general effect. . The fi 
construction is of shingles. Designed by Loring & Phipps, Boston. 


} 
‘ 
The beauty of this New England house, with its Colonial detail and perfect balance of in- 
dividual parts, is not to be surpassed. It is built of clapboards and has twelve rooms and 
three baths. Designed by James Purdon, Boston. 
a 
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At Glen Ridge, New Jersey, is found this well-placed, shingled house among the trees. } 
The design is simple but highly effective and well balanced. Inside there are twelve 
rooms and bath. Designed by Charles P. Baldwin, Newark, New Jersey. 
my 
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y Country Houses a 


nplished| Through Good Taste, at a Reasonable Cost 


> 





“* Laffalot,”’ a beautiful summer cottage on Long Island, which seems to grow naturally out of 
its environment. The essentials of clever planning are evident inside, where there are ten rooms 
and two baths. Designed by Katherine C. Budd, New York City. 
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The motive of this house at Woodmere, Long Island, is true simplicity of design with the 
long shingles and broad treatment giving a Colonial effect. The interior is spacious and 
} there are twenty rooms and four baths. Designed by Charles Barton Keen, Philadelphia. 





This cottage of Canadian type adjusts itself to the wonderful charm of landscape at Manchester, 
Massachusetts, The sloping roof and the tinted stucco of the walls are characteristic of this 
style. It has ten rooms and two baths, Designed by Charles K. Cummings, Boston. 








4 Here is a distinct and admirable example of a modern cottage. It is the home of an 
fi architect and has eight rooms and bath. The construction is of stucco and shingles. 
om Designed by Aymar Embury, II, Englewood, New Jersey. 
: } 
\ ’ 





} 
A house of twelve rooms and two baths at Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. Directness of design and 
a harmonious combination of materials are especially commendable here. The first story is 
} of stone, and the second of shingles. Designed by McIlvaine & Roberts, Philadelphia. 
In general scheme this shingled house at Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, is a natural 
development of the New England style of Colonial architecture. The cleverly arranged 
interior has fourteen rooms and three baths. Designed by James Purdon, Boston. 
' 
a 
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i An effective gabled treatment with fine detail. The type is suggestive of the old English The rough field stone and mellowed gray plaster of this house unite in a pleasing combination of 
} methods. This house is found at Englewood, New Jersey, and has eleven rooms and two ’ materials. The result is irregular and picturesque. The house has ten rooms and two baths, 
| baths. Designed by Aymar Embury, II, Englewood, New Jersey. and is at Bronxville, New York. Designed by William A. Bates, New-York City. 
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Bro-man-gel-on is a dessert delicacy 


with a food value. It is the one 
perfect dessert jelly. Wholesome 
and delicious. There could be no 
higher degree of purity. Try it— 
you'll like it. Easy to prepare 
-—just add boiling water. 


Bro-man-gel-on 


is the original—there is no such 
thing as a good substitute. One 
package makes enough for the 
family. Flavors— Lemon, Orange, 
Strawberry, Raspberry and Cherry. 


10c Size (Light Yellow Package) 
15¢ Size (Pink Package) 


At your Grocers 


Tue Stern & SAALBERG COMPANY, NEW YORK 








BRO-MAN-GEL-ON 
Wists voutcue 


DESSERT JELLY 


FREE 


Cloth Bound 
Cook Book 


100 


Pages of Good 
Things to Eat 


It’s the woman’s bank book 
that always shows a saving. 
Sargent’s Gem Food Chopper 
backs up the book, eans 
better meals; happier, healthier 
families. Send for this cook 
book to-day — it’s free. 


SARGENT & CO. 
150 Leonard Street, New York 
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Brick Fireplace Mantels t=is<" 
Unique 

rick Fireplace Mantels Uniaue 

Purify the air of every room and can be easily built by any 

mason who can read a blue print. Send for our illustrated Cata- 
logue containing 67 half-tones with prices. 

PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., Dept. 27 

Office and Showroom, 165 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

ING INVITATIONS fre tae? Sa 

$7 ments printed and 


engraved: Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “ Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 582 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 














FOR THE GIRL WHO 
IS TO BE MARRIED 


ox 


Parties for the Bride-to-Be 
By Alice Greene 


HEN Eleanor gave a luncheon for Isabelle 
W she passed us papers bearing fifty names 

said to be those of Japanese and Russian 
generals. When the letters of the title, *‘ Sallseebi 
Sausteuro,’’ were rearranged we found them to spell 
** Isabelle’s Trousseau,’’ and each of the fifty names 
was some article of a girl’s wardrobe. 

When the list had been guessed the dining-room 
doors were opened, showing tissue-paper doilies on 
the polished table. The centrepiece was of laven- 
der and white sweet peas, with sweet peas strewn 
on the table. Before the hostess stood a huge yel- 
low mixing-bow] filled with peach ice, which was 
to be served.with a large dripping-spoon. Cakes 
with pancake-turners as lifters were on the table, 





DRAWN By A. G. LEARNED 


and the plates before the guests were tin pie and 
cake pans in sets. Instead of sherbet-glasses for 
the ice there were little scalloped patty-pans. 

Before the guest of honor stood a chafing-dish. 
As we sat down she was kindly asked to serve the 
peas first, and as the cover was lifted off the 
chafing-dish was seen to be filled with sweet peas 
tied in separate bunches, one for each girl, and 
each one of a different color or shade. To the 
white bunch in the centre was attached a card with 
the inscription, ‘‘ This is one way to serve peas. 
If you want the cooked kind prepare them in this 
chafing-dish, which is yours with much love, 
Eleanor.’’ Every article on the table was also to 
be hers for her new kitchen. 


When Violet was Married we were all greatly 
puzzled what to give her for a wedding present. 
Katharine finally suggested a silver loving-cup from 
all of us. We thought it a most happy idea and 
ordered all our names to be inscribed on its base in 
round-robin style. Violet’s name was, of course, 
engraved on the bowl of the cup. We then planned 
to give a combination luncheon at Katharine’s 
home and divided the responsibilities so that each 
should not know every detail, but only the part for 
which she was responsible. Instead of a linen table- 
cloth we used red crépe paper laid on in flounces with 
the exception of a circle twelve inches in diameter. 
Over this spot we placed a circular mirror and on it 
a tall vase filled with white chrysanthemums. 

We had assigned to one girl the task of prepar- 
ing the place-cards. A little valentine booklet with 
a poem entitled ‘‘ In Arcady,’’ and illustrations of 
a Watteau maiden and her gallant lover, formed the 
foundation of the set. The poem was divided into 
twelve parts, and each girl was assigned a picture 
illustrating that section. Every stage of the woo- 
ing formed a theme for a picture. The booklet 


contained only six, but the girl who prepared the | 


cards intermingled six more, and painted each one 
on a square of cardboard. 
lettered a couplet or stanza, the picture, name and 
date filling the right side. 

Another girl made little heart-shaped boxes out 
of crépe paper, lining them with white paper and 
tying the lid on at the back with white ribbons. 
These were placed at each plate for the salted 
almonds. We darkened the room and used candles 
with red paper shades. At each plate was one 
Bride rose and the dainty name-card. 

The menu was the best we could devise, and with 
eleven girls sharing the expense and combining 
ideas, it was perfectly natural that the result should 
have been a little better than usual. 

When the maid brought in the cake all but 
Martha were surprised to see a regular bridal cake 
with ‘ornamental frosting, and surmounting it a 
miniature bride and bridegroom under an orange 
tree. Violet cut the cake, and then it was passed 
to see who would take the piece containing the ring. 

At the end the loving-cup was brought in filled 
with an innocent punch. We all rose and drank 
the health of the bride-to-be. 


A “Pie” for the Bride-to-Be 
By Abby French 


HE ‘‘pie’’ was, in this case, presented to a bride 

who was just about to start housekeeping, and 
each of her girl friends invited to the tea was asked 
to send a contribution and an accompanying verse 
appropriate to the gift. The tea progressed in 
the usual fashion until the refreshments had been 
served and the talk was dragging a little; then, to 
the great astonishment of the bride — who had been 
kept in profound ignorance of what was coming —a 
table was placed before her, and the maid brought 
in a huge “‘ pie,’’ set it upon the table and requested 
her to “‘ serve it.’’ The ‘‘ pie’’ consisted of an im- 
mense new tin pan, covered with white crépe paper, 
tied in place around the edge with white ribbon; 
the paper formed a frill above the ribbon. The 
cover of the ‘* pie’’ was cardboard covered with white 
crépe paper, a big rosette in the middle tied with 
ribbon making a convenient handle—for this 
** pie”? was opened, not cut. Lying upon the cover 
was a card bearing this inscription: 
When the pie.is opened the birds will surely sing: 
Isn’t this a pretty dish for a girl with a wedding-ring? 

On lifting the cover the pie was discovered to be 
filled with all sorts of interesting-looking bundles, 
which were found to contain wooden spoons, 
nutmeg-graters, apple-corers, rolling-pins, whisk- 
brooms, etc. A tiny trunk filled with rice caused 
a great laugh, and a blue-checked apron with a 
bright verse was fully appreciated. 


On the reverse side she | 
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lines —the ‘‘snap’’—the 


? Style No. 6001 
i) 


Ideal patent colt 
vamp with dull 
upper. Good- 
year welt sole, 
military heel. 
Large buttons, 
‘“‘Vassar’’ last. 





FREE 


3d edition of ‘‘SHOELIGHT,’’ show- 
ing the latest footwear and illus- 
trated in color with four fine 
pictures of advance Spring and 

Summer Gowns. 


Address 
Hamilton, Brown 


Shoe Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS 


The absolute essential of woman’s footwear is style. 
The best fitting and most durable of shoes are 
unsatisfactory if they do not possess the graceful 
latest 


Considering the authoritative style, the excellent 
materials and finish, and the really unusual 

wearing qualities of AMERICAN 
shoes, sold everywhere for $3.00 
and $3.50, they are the cheapest 
shoes made. 
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Send for the Beautiful Style Book 
We want every reader to have the 
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Picture FRAMES, 10c 


For 10c we will mail 
this beautiful picture 
framed in the attractive 


1aMeE, 


which frames any print, 
magazine clipping, 
Perry Pictures, etc., 
quickly and easily. 
10c each at stationery, 
drug or department stores. 
Various colors and sizes. 


For $1 we send 8 
Framelets (assorted 
sizes), express prepaid 


A.M.COLLINS MFG.CO. 
228-240 Oxford Street 
Philadelphia 
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(Actual size, 9 x 12 inches) 






























It’s wasteful 
to spend money 
to replace broken 
lenses using otdinary 
mountings. Shur-Ons 
come off only when 
you take them off. 


All shapes at all opticians’, 
“* Shur-On" on the mounting. 


Valuable Book Free 


“ Eyeology"’ is full of informa- 


against 
brea kage tion on the care of the eyes. 
Send ws your optician’s name 


for and get a copy free. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
one year 








Lye-glass 
Mountings 
guaranteed 


Dept. A. Estab. 1864 
Rochester, N. Y. 








° . —ga Ni ee 
A Sterling Silver et) a 
Cigar Cutter Qe ~ 
that every smoker will be glad _— 
to own. No matter in what 


part of the United States you 
live we will mail one 


For One Dollar 
postpaid. The R. S. 
is the handsomest and 
most satisfactory cutter 
made. Carried in vest 
pocket. Lasts for years. 
Ask your jeweller. 


The R. S. 
Cigar Cutter 


Sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of One Dollar. 


F. H. Dickson, 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

















Climate the 

best. Near fa- 

mous big trees. 

Roses bloom 

te ar round. 

inest bathing 

° on coast. Ideal 
homes. Invest- 


Pee Saty-> 5e @ ments for Cap- 
italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 


BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California, 
for illustrated booklet. Department C. 


4 POULTRY PROFITS. 


There is big money in poultry if you 

~ Start right. Our new 128 page book 
“POULTRY FOR PROFIT” 
tells how we built from a small start, the 
largest pure bred poultry business in the 
world. You can succeed if you follow our 
plain directions for mating, breeding, feeding 
and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions ofall 
breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest prices on 
fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders and all supplies. 
We'll start you right. Book sent for 10 cents postage. 
LER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 


5am J.W. MIL CHS 
0d we) are S QUAB S prices. Oe 


Money-Makers for Poultrymen, Farmers, Women. 
Send for our FREE BOOK and learn this rich industry. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 424 Howard St.,Melrose, Mass. 


















“‘Non-Nettle’’ White Flannel for Baby 


White Flannel orders come to us from all over the world. 
“ Non-Nettle"’ is the softest, smoothest, finest and best 
flannel made, 25c. to $1 a yard. We willsend Flannel Sample 
Book, 90 samples of finest white goods for baby's wardrobe, 
Catalogue of Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, 
Infants’ Outfits, and hundreds of helps and hints for expect- 
ant mothers free if you mention this publication. 
For 25¢ we will include a perfect pattern for every article in 
baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 


\_ THE LAMSON BROS. 00. Established 1885. TOLEDO, 0. ) 


TALKING MACHINES 
y\\GIVEN AWAY 


If’ you buy records of us. 
Victor Records reduced to 35c. 
each. Write us. 

NEWARK MERCHANDISE CO. 
$2 Canal 8t., Newark, Ohio 
Reference: Licking County Bank. 






























Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. NHand-riveted; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination, 
2c. stamp for Catalog. 


F. A.STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus,0. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


Iron or Wire The finest at lowest 
i prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 















Enterprise . Write our factory. 
Foundry & Fence Co., 367 8. Senate, Indianapolis, Ind. 








PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors thanany other. Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally well. 
Ask druggist or mailed at 10ca package. Write for free booklet-— How to Dye. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo. 
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Fach morning when | rise?) 
Ths Quaker Oats. our breaktad food. 
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Put June cheer 
in Winter homes 





The daily and nightly in-door comfort 
of a perfect out-door June day is in- 
sured to family and guests by warming 
the house with 


AFRICAN DEAL 


The more exposed the room, the more steam or hot water 
heat will move in that direction Circulation of heat 
through piping and hollow radiators is positive and also- 
lute — quickened by any extra weather demands. 


IDEAL Boilers extract the full volume of heat from the 
fuel and AMERICAN Radiators distribute the heat exactly 
where most needed ~—no chill hallways, no cold corners, 
no Arctic drafts at windows — just perennial June through- 
out. More simple and easy to run than a parlor stove. 

Severe Winter months ahead! Outfit can be put in 
without taking down old heater until ready to “ fire up" 
the new. Mace in all sizes — for cottages, houses, stores, 
churches, all buildings—farm or city. Catalogs free. 
Write us today kind of building you wish to heat 


Our Sales Branches andi Warehouses throughout United 
States and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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For a Few Cents 


YOU can refinish your scratched furniture 
or marred woodwork and be absolutely 
satisfied with the results. 


DELITE 


REGISTERED 
Paint and Varnish Remover takes off all the 
old finish almost instantly. Just spread it on 
and Mp off the old paint and varnish. ‘Then 


apply AD-EL-ITE One-Coat Dull Finish — 
the new “Old Spanish Mission Finish” — 
any shade, just once over with the brush 
and the work is done. You can do it as well 
as the highest priced expert. 

“ Floars, Furniture 
Valuable Book Free and Woodwork 
Made New," tells you how to “ do over" every room 
in your home and all the furniture in them. One 
hundred new ideas on home beautifying. Every 
housewife should write to us for this /ree booklet. 
before Spring house cleaning. If you enclose 10 cents 
and name of your paint dealer we will send you also 
a sample of AD-EL-ITE Paint and Varnish Kemover 
and real wood panels showing exact shades of One- 
Coat Dull Finish. Address 


Chicago, 
Dept. M. ll. 


The Ad-el-ite People. 


p 7 
Pears’ Soap is not medicated: 
just good, pure soap. Con- 





tains no free alkali to injure 


the delicate texture of the skin. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


Established in 1789. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred 
ful colors, contains 





eases, lice, etc. 
B. H. GREIDER, 





only 10 : 
RHEEMS, PA. 





| laugh. 


try for 1906, printed in beauti- 

Fine Chromo, illustrates and 

describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 

stock and eggs, tells all about pews. their dis- 
cents 





HAPPY HOME 
EVENINGS 


Potato Favors for St. Patrick’s Day 
By Bertha Hasbrook 


are giving a dinner 


your guests carry away some 
unique favors that are the work of 
your own hands rather than the 
sort commonly sold and so famil- 
iar to us all, such as toy snakes, 
artificial shamrocks, hats and 
pipes? In making a set of potato 
favors you will be able to ofter 
something really new. 

look over a basket of potatoes 
and see what shapes they assume. 
No two are quite alike. 

Any regularly-formed, oblong 
potato can be used for the cradle. 
With a sharp knife cut the two 


Cannibal Head 


strokes which give its outline; then, with the knife | 


and a sharp spoon proceed to dig out the hood and 
the basket of the cradle untii it is hollow. Line it, 


hood and all, with white tissue-paper, place a tiny | 


penny doll inside and 
cover the baby with an 
afghan of white tissue. 
The rockers are cut from 
cardboard and pressed 
into two slits cut in the 
bottom of the cradle. A 
band of green baby- 
ribbon makes a pretty 
finish. 

It is best to cover all 
the cut portions of the 
potatoes, for they darken 
and look anything but 
attractive in a few hours. 
Do not make the favors 
more than a day or two 
in advance of the party. 

Cut off both ends of a potato to give it the flower- 
pot form, dig out the pot and place in it a few 


F wy 





A Potted Plant 


| sprays of artificial flowers — forget-me-nots are best 


adapted in size. The ones in the picture were 


slipped through a hole 


down to fit into the top 


like earth. 





The Turtle 
potato fastened to a 

piece of heavy brown paper which was first cut out 
with the feet projecting. The potato must cover all 
but head, feet and tail. Two pins will holditin place. 
Cut and dig out the mug just as you did the 
flower-pot—but 
choose a potato that 


ferently, as the illus- 
tration shows. Line 
the mug with tinfoil to 
prevent the cut sur- 
face from showing. 
Cut the handle from 
pasteboard and insert 
the ends in slits made 
in the side of the 
mug. 

A very round potato must be found for the can- 
nibal’s head. Ordinary water-colors take effect 
very well on the potato skin, and the staring eyes 
and bloodthirsty mouth can be painted with a few 
touches of the brush. Usea 
child’s paint-box if you have 
no other. Fasten a little 
bunch of dark brown or black 
zephyr to the top of the head 
with a tack, comb it out until 
‘it fluffs, then dress it high after 
the manner of a South Sea 
Islander. 

When you havecopied these, 
perhaps you can improve upon them all. Can’t you 
see the bowl of a pipe lying there in your potato- 
bin? Anda beehive? Anda football? And the 
head of a mandolin? And what else? 





Asleep in the Cradle 


A Child’s Mug 


The Picture-Frame 
By Grace Campbell Moore 


OUR children mark out the ** Picture-Frame’”’ 
by standing at the four corners of an oblong 
space; a fifth makes the picture, while the others 


| declare what it shall be and sit about to view it, 


doing their best to make the child in the frame 
The one who is making the picture stays 
in the frame until this happens, when the player 
whose suggestion has trapped her takes her place. 
Every time another child steps into the frame the 
four children composing it are changed. 

Of course, the pictures posed will be of simple 
childish subjects that are easily expressed in panto- 
mime. ‘‘A Crying Baby,” ‘‘A Lame Duck,” “A 
Proud Lady’’ are such caricatures as the auditors 
will be likely to demand. Any child would feel 
equal to representing all of them, but would be liable 
at any time to become self-conscious and laugh. 


An Adjective Game 
By Ida B. Gullikson 


HE guests were invited to write on a number of 

slips of paper something to be done, such as to 
tell a story, to sing a song, or to give a joke, and 
these were placed ina pasteboard box with an open- 
ing in top large enough to insert the hand. Players 
(all but one who acted as referee and held the box) 
were arranged in two opposite factions. The first 
speller looked at the speller opposite (first in line) 


| and spelled an adjective describing her, as, for in- 


stance, ‘* beautiful,’’ while the person holding the 
forfeit-box counted ten. When he had spelled, the 
opposite player took the last letter in the word 
spelled (namely, 1), and, using it as the initial 
letter, spelled an adjective descriptive of the next 
speller on opposite side, as, for instance, ‘* lively.’’ 

The next speller took the last letter of this word 
(y) and proceeded as before. The two points in 
the game are these: the speller must spell his word 
while the one holding the forfeit-box is counting 
ten, and he must use an adjective which correctly 
describes the next speller after himself. If he fails 
in one or either of these he must draw a forfeit. 
When all the forfeits are drawn the spelling stops 
and the forfeits are paid. 





F YOU 
or a little supper during the | 
shamrock season why not let | 


in a round piece of | 
brown pasteboard; this | 
pasteboard was pushed | 


of the pot so as to look | 


The turtle is merely | 
the rounded side of a | 
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OSTERMOOR 
Special Mattresses 
Annual Clearance Sale of Surplus Stock 


UR surplus of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of extra 
thickness, extra weight, and exceptional softness, in the highest grade 
coverings, regular price being $30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to 
make room for regular stock, at the extremely low price of $18.50 each. 


These mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as 
desirable and as great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last year 
and the year previous at the same price. If you were fortuuate enough to secure one of the 
same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


Regularly 
at 
$30.00 





The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in 
two parts, with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly 
like illustration. 


The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within 


ticking entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, 
and are far softer and much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills — pink, 
blue or yellow, both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped 
in linen effect; also the good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. 
They represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence 


and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 
* 
Price, $18.59 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 

Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer. 








Nore:— Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two 
parts, cost $15.50 each. ‘They have four-inch border, weigh 45 
lbs., and are covered with A. C, A. ‘Ticking. These French 
Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners — soft Rolled Edges — 
close diamond tufts — and beautiful high-grade fine quality cov- 
erings, and are much softer and far more resilient. Evenif you 
do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the 
**Ostermoor’’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and 
econoiny. Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive 
book, “ The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 136 pages 
in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 





DAVERMAN’S 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Our Bi ” 
Bock wf Plans» Modern Homes 
(Regular Price $1.00) 


SPECIAL PRICE 25c 


Enclose | 2c Extra for Postage. (Silver) 


This big book of over one hundred pages contains 170 designs of practical homes built in 
frame, stone, brick and a few in cement, ranging in price from $400 to $18,000, showing floor 
plans, exterior view and approximate estimates of cost. e above cut is a fair sample of 
these designs, being a neat Colonial dwelling built over 300 times. Three 

good sized chambers and bath room on second floor. The book also contains 
many others on the same order — our aim being to furnish the best possible 
design for the least money. Full Blue Print Working Plans | 
with specifications of the design illustrated, without change, only $10 
If you have adesign of your own in mind — write us your ideas — we will submit 
you a sketch for $5.00 worked into practical shape. We can plan your house, no 


matter where you live, better, more accurately and at less cost than any other architect. 
During 1905 we planned over 3000 houses in every part of the country. We can 
plan a home for you. Write us. At least send 25c and 12c postage for our book. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, 
301 Porter Block. _ Established 1882. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Subscribe for Art in Architecture, our monthly magazine, $1.00 y 
u » $1.00 per year. Devoted 
to Artistic Homes and Home Furnishings. 
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lh If you wish to raise cash easily and ef for any 
i church, Sunday school or Society fund, send a_postal 
today for the booklet “MONEY RAISING PLANS 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS.” New Method Souve- 
nirs of church and pastor have already raised in cash 


ippi . »: aia over $200,000.- We will send you hundreds of letters 
shipping Our Ca only, = ge vy Ay No in which church workers tell how they use the plans. 
agents. taiog is Free. rite it to-day. Write for this book today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th St., Terre Haute, Indiana | NEW METHOD CO., 5820 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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We mansfactare Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct, 
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A Talk on Preserving 


The jar is the most important factor entering into the preserving 
of fruits and vegetables. The most careful recipe will avail nothing 
if the jar used is imperfect. The difficulty in selecting jars is that to 
outward appearances all glass jars are alike, but this is far from true. 
Most housewives have heard of and have used Mason jars, accepting the 
word ‘‘Mason”’ as a guarantee of quality. The fact is, that the name 
of Mason as now applied to glass jars has no significance aside from 
describing the general style and character of the jar. The patent on the 
Mason jar ran out seventeen years ago, with the result that jars are now 
made and sold under that name by many different manufacturers. 

You have learned that lamp chimneys vary greatly in quality. It is 
the same with glass jars. In glass it is difficult for the inexperienced to 
judge by appearance and a distinguishing mark is necessary for the guid- 
ance of the purchaser. The distinguishing mark on glass jars is the name 


“ATLAS” 


Mason alone is no mark of quality. To be sure 

Ne that you get the best glass jars, see that they 
“ bear the name “ATLAS” MASON —the 
— first perfect jars made. In addition to 
em being made from glass of very high and 
> uniform quality, th “ATLAS” 
mm jars are subjected to such a 

rigid inspection that it 
is impossible for an 
imperfect jar to 
get out of the 
factory. 

































































Each jar 
is separately 
examined and 
tested and promptly 
condemned if the slight- 
est thin place or bubble is 
found to exist. 

The dangerous weak point in 
common glass jars is in the top of the 
jar—the part that screws into the cap. Jars 
cheaply made of a poor quality of glass are 
invariably weak at this point and are dangerous to 
use. The top frequently breaks off when pressure is 
applied in screwing on cap and results in a severely cut 
hand, or worse still, particles of the brittle glass chip off and 
falling into the jar make the contents extremely dangerous to health. 

The smooth strong top of the “ATLAS ” is a noticeable point of 
advantage over all other makes of jars. 

















There is no other jar on the market to-day comparing in quality — even to 
the rubber sealing ring which is of superior grade. 


Wide Mouthed Jars for Whole Fruit 


The jar shown in illustration is of the new wide-mouth shape which has 
many advantages over the standard style. This wide-mouth jar is known as the 


“ATLAS SPECIAL” MASON andis becoming very popular. 





A Valuable Book on Preserving 


We are publishing a book of preserving recipes by famous 
cooking experts—a book that is more than an advertising 
circular. To every woman who will send us her grocer’s 
name we will send this book free. Write to-day and the 
book will be sent as soon as it is off the press. 









Note to Dealers— The rigid inspection to which “ATLAS” jars are subjected and 
the extreme care observed in packing for shipment is a distinct advantage, the loss by 
breakage being reduced to a minimum. This point alone is an inducement to any wholesaler 
or retailer to handle the “ATLAS” jars. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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is the best varnish for renewing 
the finish on 


Chairs 


Tables, Furniture of all kinds, Stairways, 
Oil-Cloth or Linoleum, Floors, Weather- 
Beaten Front Doors and all interior Wood- 
work. @ Produces a hard, lustrous finish 
that “wears like iron.’’ For sale by all 
paint dealers. QWrite today for color card 
showing 13 colors, and instructive booklet 
describing the many uses for JAP-A-LAC. 





If YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 10c. to cover cost af 
mathiug, and we will send a FREE Sample 
(quarter pint can), to any point in the 
United States. —————————— 











Dept. L. J. 
28 Rockefeller Bidg. 
, OHIO 








___ The Oriole Go-Basket __ 
The Automatic Nurse 
Makes straight-backed children 


Possesses superior advantages 
peculiar to itself. In addition, 
takes the place of Go-Cart, 
Folding Go-Cart, High Chair, 
Jumper, Bassinet, and is an 
improvement on each. Useful 
from birth to three years. Light 
and strong. Saves from $5 to 
$20 on baby’s needs. 
Read these extracts from 


Unsolicited 
Testimoni 


= ante? loves to sleep in it.’ 
E, E. KAUFMAN, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
“1 would not take $100 for 
mine.” M&S. NELLIE 
COCKRELL, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Splendid invention and a boon to 
parents.’ KEV.ARTHUR POULTON 
Salisbury, England 
“My baby simply lives in her Go- 
Basket." MARGARET BK. SPIDEL 
Hannibal, Mo. 
* Baby cries a 4 by ad time he sees it." 
C. F. MCNEILL, 
Fern Hill, Wash. 


“TI consider it as 
necessary as 
Baby's clothes.”* 
MRS. FRANK 
SPROULS, Deni- 
son, Texas. 


Hie. 
=¢ “Have a $27.50 Go- 


Cart and a $7.50 col- 
lapsible one for sale 
cheap."" HARRY E. 
TuDOR, Coney 
Island, N.Y. 

“ Baby car sleep com- 
fortably without be- 
ing all in a heap asin 
other filding-carts." 

MRS. FLORENCE LONG, Chicago, Ill. 

Write to-day for FREE booklet. Tells how to secure an 

Oriole Go-Basket.C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


WITHROW MFG. CO., cinctuwarr onto 
manvractuxer CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Hither of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz; Sample, 10c, 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz.; Sample, 25¢, 
FREE—Our elaborate new catalog, tell- 
ing all poont other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 
















Ready to Wheel. 
Changed in an instant 
ready to carry. 





Ready for Dinner. 




















ie Hat Pins 


NAVAJO STYLE 


Silver—steel stems . . 50¢ 

Brooches ........50¢ 

Stick Pins yin... .. 25¢ 
Swastika pamphlet free. 

ROBERT J. TAUPERT 
Maker of Uncommon Jewelry 

Las Vegas New Mexico 















THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 





Why Not Help Yourself? 


the advantages of wealth. Said 

Sam, ‘‘ I wish I had a million dol- 
lars.” ** Would you gib me half obit?” 
asked Jim. ‘* No, sah, I wouldn’t.’’ 
** Would you gib me a quarter ob it?”’ 
** No, sah, I wouldn’t gib you none ob 
it.” ‘** Huh!” replied Jim, amazed at such selfish- 
ness. ‘ You certainlyammean.’’ ‘1 ain’t mean, 
neither,’’ Sam retorted. ‘* Ef you can’t wish for 
your own money, you can jest do without it.” 

But it isn’t for want of wishing that our desires 
remain unfulfilled. Indeed, most girls are espe- 
cially active along that line of mental effort, and if 
all their wishes were horses no beggar would need 
to walk. The trouble is they stop too soon, for 
wishing is a good starting-point, but a poor goal. 
To wish, to will, to work are three steps which 
carry one a long way in the path of progress. 
Samuel Smiles, whose wise counsels all aspiring 
youth are advised to read, says: ‘* To think we are 
able is almost to be so; to determine on attainment 
is frequently attainment itself. Earnest resolution 
has often seemed to have about it almost a savor of 
omnipotence.’? All this sounds like moralizing, 
an occupation now quite out of fashion — but more 
in line with the active, practical spirit of the 
twentieth century is the characteristic assertion of 
Emerson, ‘* This world belongs to the energetic.” 
Therefore — may I use a little slang for emphasis? 
— if you want the earth, get busy. 


Te darkies were one day discussing 


Why Not Let the Club Help You? 
H, YES,’’ I hear some girl say, ‘‘ that is all 
very true, but suppose you didn’t know what 
todo? I’mwilling enough to work, if I could only 
have achance.’’ ‘That is where the Club can help 
you, if you will let it. Its ‘* One Idea” is ‘* To 
Make Money,’’ and I am here for the sole purpose 
of telling you how to do it. ‘* How can you help 
so many girls?’’ I am frequently asked. It keeps 
me pretty busy, I confess, but I have some bright 
girls who assist me when I need help, so no one 
need feel afraid that her letter will be one too many. 
There was one girl not long ago who wrote a 
letter which made me smile — she was so suspicious 
and wrote with so many “ distinct understandings ”’ 
and elaborate explanations of what she would do 
and would not do. You see she couldn’t believe 
that the Club was absolutely free, but had an idea 


“ 


that it was a kind of trap which cost you nothing to 


get into, but woe betide you when you're in! ‘I 
want it distinctly understood,” she said, ‘‘ that I 
will not pay a small sum every month for member- 
ship, if that is your idea!’’ To be regarded with 
such a sense of fear and distrust made me feel like 
a ** griffin, or a unicorn, or a king’s arms,”’ to quote 
Mr. Weller, Senior, ‘* which is wery well known to 
be a collection o’ fabulous animals,’’ so I hastened 
to relieve her anxiety. Just as quickly as the mails 
could carry a letter to her she found out her mis- 
take, and since then has brought several new 
members into the Club. 


Why Not Wear a Swastika? 


O YOU know about the interesting and ancient 

symbol which The Girls’ Club has adopted as 
its pin? If you do not, try to find a copy of 
THE JOURNAL of eNovember, 1905 (but please 
don’t ask me or write to THE JOURNAL office for it, 
because there are no more copies on hand), and read 
ourcolumn. Some new and interesting facts about 
the swastika have come to me recently from members 
of the Club in various parts of the world. One 
girl sent a booklet published by a jewelry firm in 
the West, which contained, almost word for word, 
the account I had written in THE JoURNAL. ‘The 
girl who sent it said, ‘‘ The swastika is worn quite 
extensively here in al] manners and ways possible,’’ 
so you see our emblem is becoming very popular 
there where it had almost been forgotten excepting 
by the Navajo Indians, who have always used it as 
a sign of good luck. 

There are others who think it brings good luck, 
too. One girl writes: ‘‘ I am so delighted with the 
pin. It is surely a beauty, and I am very proud to 
wear it, for it is the envy of all myfriends. I have 
only one thing against it, and that is, I fear it will 
make me superstitious — I have had such good luck 
since wearing it!’’ I have a notion that the secret 
of her ‘‘ luck ”’ lies in the fact that she is one of the 
energetic girls to whom the world belongs, but I 
am glad that success is coming to her. 

Whether or not you believe in the swastika as a 
charm or amulet you can’t help wanting it, because 
it is so beautiful. The little pin has brought hun- 
dreds of members into the club, for as soon asa 
girl begins to wear it all her friends want to join. 

** How much does the pin cost?’’ Somany girls 
ask that question that I am almost tired of saying: 

‘Nothing at all. THE JOURNAL gives one to 
every girl who shows that she is in earnest about 
being an active member, and that is something which 
every girl can do.’’ You can if you try. 


‘ 


Why Not Win a Prize? 

yw can do that, too, if youtry. The girl whose 
letter I quoted won a prize when she got the 
pin. Perhaps you would like another peep at her 
letter: ‘‘ 1 am so pleased to know that I have wona 
prize.. Would you like to know what I have done 
with a part of my small fortune received from The 
Girls’ Club? I have had my photograph taken and 
am getting much finer pictures than I could other- 
wise have afforded —so many of my friends will 

have you to thank for them.’’ 
Fifteen thousand dollars is all that is left out of 
the forty thousand offered in prizes since October 1. 


Why should you not have a part of it? I really | 


wish you would try, for I want my JOURNAL girl 
friends to have all the good things going. Let me 
teli you how to do it. 


THE GIRLS’ CLuB 
THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Shoes de Luxe 


eo were shoes more beautiful than the new “Queen Quality” 


“Custom Grade” models! 


And their variety is practically end- 


less, including shoes for every service and occasion. 

The extent of this variety may be prosaically presented by stating that “ Queen 
Quality” Shoes are made in no less than 4,760 variations of size and shape,— thus 
affording accuracy of fit for every type and size of foot, and “ease the first day worn.” 


But no figures can express the charm of this variety. 


Indeed, it is but faintly suggested 


by the illustrations here shown. To appreciate this, you must see the shoes. Ask for them. 


Oxfords, 
$3.50 and $3.00 Thomas G. Plant Co. 
1 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 


Boots, 
$4.00 and $3.50 


Sold by the leading retailers 
throughout America. One 
in each town. Our beau- 
tiful booklet shows many 
other styles. Sent FREE. 








YOU CAN WASH 


HeW 
Corset: Waists 


perfect fitting corset waist and 
handsome lace trimmed corset 
cover in one, Illustration 
shows style No. 396, made of 
imported batiste. Sizes 19 


to 30. 
Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 












(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 


THE 
“H&W” 
Grand 
Soft and pliable, with Prize 
lacings on each side which q L St. 
can be adjusted to the com- . Louss 


fort of the wearer, all steels a, 


removable. This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
BORATED 


ENN EN’ TALCUM 
ST Or LET 
POWDER 


Abosite Relief <2) 
Chanel Hands, Chafing, 


and ail afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Delightful after shav- 
(the original). ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Sample Free. on receipt of 25c. 













Get Mennen's 











This garment combines a | 








ili Leather Draperies | 


add a touch of artistic uniqueness that carries with it the 
atmosphere of refinement anc propriety. Durable and ideal 


Draperies are made of specially tanned California leather 





WH LEVER) WH HL 
PRICES 
(1°67. 
Hhsgooo | 


ij | FOR SALE By i 
MIA LeaInG beavers AM 
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In the Modern Home 


hall, den or dining room. Suntan Leather 





Write for Drapery 
and Piliow Catalog 


come in a great variety of styles 


under exclusive patents and 
| and shades to match any deco- 





like picture, direct from factory, 


sizes and patterns to order. Designs submitted. 


LEATHER GRILLE & DRAPERY CO. 
710 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. ————1 





rative scheme. Mission Porti¢re, 
Money refunded if 
Sizes for single and double openings. Special 








“Mum” 


overcomes all odors of the body 


— whether from perspiration 


or other causes. 
Clean and odorless. 


Doesn’t hurt body or clothes. 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 


MUM MPG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 














GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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FADELESS HUMAN HAIR 


Transformations 
cover Gray 
and Streaked 
Hair, $8.00 
18-in. Switches, 
$1.50 


Wigs and 
Toupees 

- " 1 doz. Shell Hair 

Pins sb00 with order 

Natural Wavy Pompadour, $: 





Illus. Catalog Free 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., 5th Floor, 162 State Street, CHICAGO 
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CLUETT. PEABODY & CO. MAKI 





COLLAR. 


IN QUARTER SIZES 
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F BUILDING or dec- 
, orating you probably 

realize that in the 
modern house the wood- 
work is an important 
feature; its color and _¥5 Ts 
finish are often made ; 
the keynote of successful color schemes 

Margaret Greenleaf, of New York, the 
widely known writer and practical Deco- 
rator, is now a permanent member of 
our Staff in charge of the 







Decorative Department 


She will upon request furnish to our pa- 
trons full color schemes for a single room 
or an entire building; also panels show- 
ing the exquisite wood finishes we supply, 
and if desired will make purchases of 
wall coverings, draperies, rugs, furniture, 
etc., and all without any charge what- 
ever to those using our productions. 


A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our 
New York office will bring a prompt reply. 
Send ten cents for a copy of the new 
editionof the Home Ideal by Margaret Green- 
leaf, a profusely illustrated book of 25 
pages, 3% x11 inches, on house decoration. 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 
29 Dearborn Ave. 19 Vesey Street 
Chicago New York 
Established 1865 

















Our New Curtain Catalog 8 D 


exquisitely illustrating in colors and accurately 
describing our splendid line of Lace Curtains, 
Bed Sets, Portitres and Curtain Novelties, 
sent any where in the United States, free. It is 
the foremost authority on curtain fashions and 
shows the advance styles at the lowest prices. 


We pay the freight and guarantee safe 
delivery of goods. Prompt shipment. 


We also issue Furniture Catalog No. 8 E 
ROBERT KEITH 
Furniture and Carpet Co. Kansas City, Mo. 


The only exclusive furniture and carpet house 
in America occupying a nine story building. 








* Green 
Trading Stamps 





That it pays to collect them; 


That it pays to Trade where they are 
given; we ask you to be the judge 





An interior view of one of our New York show rooms 


Every item shown in this picture is a 
premium which will be given FREE for 


sJ«h/, Green Trading Stamps 


The merchant can well afford them because of 
the greatly increased business their use insures. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


THOS. A. SPERRY, President 


Home Office, New York City, N. Y. 
































Name...... : 


Address.......... 
If you wish to receive a "copy ‘of the book men- 
tioned in this advertisement, write your name and 
address in the space above, tear off this corner 
and mail to Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Co., Ltd., Dept. B 117, 
Battle Creek, 
Mi 








If we could 
convince you in this ad. of the 
value to YOU of our Free new 
book, “ THE BATTLE CREEK 
IDEA,” you would be glad to 
pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you howto 
be well and strong without taking drugs or medicines, 

All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp — 
we send it absolutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good 
health — and the good health of those dear to you — 
is worth a postal, send us one today (or use above 
coupon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answer- 
ing this advertisement. You are neither required to 
buy anything nor to promise anything, All we ask 
is that you read the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, with- 
out disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, 
healthful life —the life that has restored thousands 
to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium, 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 
are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease; and you eat health, It is all in 
the choice of foods, “ ‘The Battle Creek Idea” will 
tell you how to choose right, so as to get and keep 
good health, 

If the health is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for today, Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 
Dept. B 117, Battle Creek, Mich. 





















No. 331. 
Canopy 

Top Surrey Price 
complete, $65.50. As 
good as sells for $25 
more. 


33 YEARS 
SELLING DIRECT 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold 
direct from our factory to user for a third of 
a century. We ship for examination, ap- 
proval, and guarantee safe delivery. You are 
out nothing if not satisfied as to style, quality 
and price. We are the largest manufacturers 
in the world selling to the consumer exclu- 
sively. We make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 
styles of Harness, Send for large free catalog. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 






No. 10. Single col- 
lar and Hame Harness. 
Price complete, $14.60. 
As good as sells for 
$5. to $8. more. 























$ $$ In Commercial Art 


Young men and women who are 
equipped with a practical knowl- 
edge of commercial art find no dif- 
ficulty in securing positions which 
pay well from the start. If you 
have even average ability, 

I Can Teach You DRAWING 
I have been successful myself as 
an artist, and have trained a 
number of illustrators whose 
names are well-known to-day. 
The lessons are so arranged that 
by correspondence 1 can give a 
limited number of pupils 
A Pull Year's Art 
Instruction for $30.00 
Each pupil receives my own per- 
vonalattention. Write for my illus- 
trated book, “A NEW DOOR TO 
SUCCESS,” which gives full par- 
ticulars of my course. Write now. 


Grant Hamilton Studio of Pictorial Art 
Suite, 715 Flatiron Building, New York City 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
408 North Bt. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


DO TA 








SEND ME 8 8 CENTS 


and names of 2 flower loving friends. 
I will start you with 4 packets of 
pure, fresh seed —Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums—20 kinds; Royal Show 
Pansies — 100 colors ; Sweet Peas 
—40 varieties ; Asters—all kinds. 
FREE — ‘‘ Floral Culture ’’ and 
14th Annual Catalog, with big 
list of rare seed bargains; alsomy 
offer of $100 cash prizes for pic- 
tures of best lawns and yards sown 
with the famous Lippincott seeds. 
Write TODAY before you forget. 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 200 10th St., S., Minneapolis, Mian. 


Pioneer Seedswoman of America. 






How to more than DOUBLE 
\ \, the life of your LINENS 


"S the Matiron—notthe wear to TWO MINUTES, and it will look 
I that keeps you buying table éef//er in every way than when you 

and bed linen, towels and spent half an hour over it, making the 
white garments all the time. threads brittle with a hot iron, 

You can easily see how this is The Domestic Mangle is suitable for 
for yourself. If your iron is too any unstarc hed piece or garment which 
hot, and you even s/ight/y scorch is without tucks or gathers. 
your sheet or tablecloth, you e’re so confident that you’ll be de- 
can put your finger right lighted with our Domestic Mangle 
through the scorched place, which saves your linens, your time, anc 
because the life and strength your fuel, that we'll send you one on 


have heen burned out of the 
threads, making them brittle 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and weak. If the iron /sn’t 
too hot, it’s making the Ceca without a penny deposit, and you'll be under no 
’ , brittle just the same—though obligation to keep it unless you wish to do so, 
DOMESTIC Mangle are CURLD | you can't see it. Every iron- Well pay the freight when we send it, and 
by a Secret Process. They are ing is weakening the goods. if ays ide ty to keep it, we . pay it com- 
guaranteed never to check oF ¥ ou know how strong anew Ma a fog 30 i a chaigs st the pn 
bo injure the goods. Vell, just test an Sosseheh best, eastest and most sati factory war to iron 
piece of your froning Cloth then send us cash in full or pay on easy terms 
by tearing it, and see how weak ¢t/af is. Wear didn’t make jf you prefer. THe Alangle will cost you Uttle 


it weak — it was the deat of the fut irous and nothing else. more than a good tablecloth. 
case and you decide not to keep it, simply take 


Cold Ironing with the Domestic Mangle it to the freight depot, and tell the agent to send 


preserves the clothes. It’s the method practiced almost ex- * —_ at tae expense. RA. have paid us 
clusively in Europe by the better c lasses. ‘The European house- ®°ting and you owe us nothing. 

wife, who is using the same tablecloths and napkins which her If you wish to make the FREE TRIAL 

great-grandmother used, would be horrified at the idea of simply write and say so, at the same time 

putting a hot iron on these valued possessions to weaken the assuring us jn the manner most convenient to 

fabric and destroy their snowy whiteness forever. yourself that you are in enenaet and entitled te 
Cold-ironing with a DOMESTIC MANGLE is the only right enjoy our ae need 1‘ —_ —. pny! oo 

way toiron. With proper washing, your puane, wine h now ore caesar postal will bring the Mang’ 

out in a short time, Will Jost for generations nd your wash : : al 

ing will be snowy white —none of that yellowness which no od Tae ee ae Peal a 

amount of bluing can disguise. for our book, “ Ironing without Fire." . 
And besides saving the clothes the Domestic Mangle will save ’ 


you more than half your time on ironing day, to say nothing Domestic Manufacturing Company 
about the coal it saves, and it’s doing away with a stuffy, over : 
Racine, Wis. 

























But if the Mangle has not proved its own 


heated kitchen. You can iron a sheet ortablecloth infrom ONE 1200 18th Street 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 





THE CHAUTAU Hy SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dear Sirs: 5 Main 8t., Jamestown, K.Y 
Please mail me t booklet explaining oD 
method of training by study at home. 
——. for the practicing nurse or the 
ginne 


k Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
, 








patie 
Letters i hundreds of graduates gareing $12 


to $30 weekly. Yours truly, 

















ERIES 


WU RSE Catalogue 
Best and largest assortment of Nursery Stock 
ever offered. Roses, Shrubs and Fruit Trees 
at lowest prices 
QUAKER HILL NURSERIES 
200 Union Street, Newark, N.Y. 


















Engraved Wedding Invitations 


100 Engraved Invitations, in Round Hand Script, . ° | 
7.00 


2 LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as wood. 
32 page Catalogue free. 8 
Prices to Cemeteries and 


100 Engraved Announcements, in Round Hand Script, . ° 
Additional hundreds, per 100, $2.50. 

To introduce our Mail Order Department we make the Special 
Churches. Adiiress Offer of Engraved Visiting Cards, 100 Cards and Plate, $1.10. 
COILED sPnive PENCE CO. Our line of wedding samples, also monogram stationery, sent 
Box 8 inchester, Ind. free. We prepay all express charges 














more oral pupils offered thanaccepted. Teaches 

hard-of-hearing persons most practic al, inter- 

esting and inexpensive method by mail. 
CHARLES LIPMANN, P.O. Drawer 2618, Boston 


D Expert Lip Reader, absolutely deaf 15 years ; 





Our new 84-pp book tells how to make it; 
also how to feed, breed, grow and market 
poultry for best results; plans for houses and 
useful information. Illustrates and describes 
the largest pure-bred poultry farm in the world. 
Tells about our 30 leading varieties ; quotes low 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. 


Send 4c.instampsto FP. POY, Box 58, Des Moines, Ia. 












BICKNELL & CO., 78 State Street, Chicago 
THE NEW STANDARD peas 


men with small capital to 
Incubators from $5.00 up 


give Public Exhibitions with 
Brooders from $3.75 up a Magic Lantern, Stereop- 

Fully Gungantess. | Sor oo _ ticon or “ey fle C Outfit. Coishexes free. 
neubator Co. treet, 

Catalog. New Standar McAllister, g. Optician, *° Maseny Se 


Ligonier, Ind., Box 77 











The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start you in 

pleasing and profitable besinane 
raising poultry. Hundreds of men 
and women make good money 


raising chicks for early market. 
$12.80 Why not you? Write for free catalogue, 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Beech-Nut 
Orange 
Marmalade 


There was a time when ‘all the 
best marmalade came from 
Scotland. This was not because 
oranges grow in Scotland, but 
because all the good marmalade 
makers worked there. We were 
taught to make it the Scotch way 
by a Scotchman who had years 
of experience making it in his 
own country. We have added 
a few American wrinkles to what 
he had learned and now people 
say the Beech-Nut Marmalade 


is better than the Scotch. 
Sold by all good grocers. Cook booklet fora 2c. stamp. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
10 Beech-Nut Street, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


















You will be agreeably surprised 


WHEN DECORATING WITH 
OUR “SPECIAL GOODS 
FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES” 


hey do more than expected. We send 


FR ILLUSTRATED BOOK AND 
COLOR SAMPLES. 


“Our Favorite’ Gold Enamel 


(Washable) Rich Goldleaf Color 


QUICK TO DRY EASY TO APPLY HIGH GLOSS 
ECONOMICAL TO USE MADE TO WEAR 
For Frames, Chairs, Baskets, Bric-a-Brac, 
Gas and Lamp Fixtures, in fact, for any 
surface. Can be handied without rubbing 
or tarnishing, and restored by washing, if 
soiled. Sold in 25 and 50 cent packages. 


““SAPOLIN” ALUMINUM ENAMEL 


a brilliant, untarnishable, washable, silver 
finish for any surface, indoors or out. 
For sinks, pipes, railings, garden seats, 
auto-motors, yachts, etc. \% pint can 20 
cents and larger sizes. 

Sold by Leading Dealers in Paints 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
Dept. J-2 231-5 E. 42d Street, New York 


















| PRETTY TABLE IDEAS | 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott is ready and will be glad to answer any 
questions about table decorations that she can, either 
through this column or by mail, provided a stamped and 
addressed envelope ts in- 

‘ closed. Address Miss 

ej Marriott, in care of 

The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philade|phia. 







A Mad March Hare Tea-Party 


The Hatterand the Dormouse are as usual drinking 


tea, 
The March Hare, mad as ever, is inviting you to be 
A member of a chosen few to celebrate with hearty 
And enthusiastic lunacy that noted “Mad Tea- 
Party.” 


for the worst. 
a most extraordinary appearance — pictures 
awry, ornaments upside-down and chairs topsy-turvy 


Ss RAN the invitations, and we were prepared | 


| — yet throughout this chaos a general artistic effect 


prevailed. Daffodils, jonquils and masses of all 


| the early spring flowers were arranged about the 


room with charming confusion. The dining-table 
(occupying, singularly enough, a normal position) 
partook of the general madcap order of things. 
The white cloth was carelessly strewn with jon- 
quils, candles were placed wick down in their 


| holders, and at each end of the table a pell-mell 


| ** March Hare”’ sitting up on his haunches, 





| ** Erin’s Harp.” 





SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 


ON 

AND ALMANAC FOR 1906 
There is nothing in the world likeit. It con- 
tains 224 large pages, handsomely illus- 
trated. A number of most beautiful Colored 
Plates of Fowls true to life. It tells all 
aboutall kinds of Thoroughbred Fowls, 
with life-like illustrations, and prices of 
same. It tells how to raise poultry successfully and how to treat 
all diseases common among them. It gives working plans and 
illustrations of convenient Poultry Houses. It tells all about 





Incubators and Brooders | 


It gives full instructions for operating all kinds of Incubators. 


This chapter is marvelously complete and worth dollars to anyone | 


using an Incubator. It gives descriptions and prites of, Incu- 
bators, Brooders and all kinds of Poultry Supplies. In fact, it is 
an encyclopedia of chickendom and will be mailed to anyone 
on receipt of only 15 cents. Your money returned if not pleased. 


C.C. SHOEMAKER, Box 593, FREEPORT,ILL. 


array of dainty china, bread and butter, cakes, 
sandwiches, nuts, bonbons and what-not met our 
astounded gaze. The centrepiece consisted of a 
high black ‘* stove-pipe’’ hat, lined throughout with 
some soft yellow substance and occupied by a 
This 
madly irresponsible specimen was crowned with 
wisps of straw which straggled down over his eyes. 

A big yellow bow adorned His Majesty’s neck, 
and the emblem of the ‘* Hatter’’ was lightly filled 
with jonquils and wisps of straw, a mass of the 
flowers being banked at its base. Yellow ribbons 
radiated to where every cover should have been. 
Tiny pencils and little yellow pads be ng attached 
to the streamer ends bore the guests’ names, so that 
after eventually capturing our individual tea-party 
supplies, we were able to settle ourselves with peace 
and,comfort at a well-ordered tea-table. 

Cleaving to the idea of the original ‘‘ tea-party ”’ 
our hostess announced that the Dormouse, before 
meeting his untimely end in the teapot, had desired 
that drawings should be made of all manner of 
things beginning with an ** M’’—but we were at 
liberty to choose our own subjects. 

Then the fun began, and such fun! Each girl 
mentally selected her subject, and had barely 
sketched the primary lines of its construction when 
the order came to ‘* move on.’’ Of course, it was to 
be a progressive tea-party—‘‘ The Hatter’’ and 
‘* Time’”’ had decreed that ages ago — but though 
we all moved to the places vacated by our right- 
hand neighbors, our pads were left behind. And 
as the new o¢cupant took temporary possession of 
the sketch she was supposed to guess at the subject, 
and, according to her own conception, add to the 
béauty and grace of its outline. Her period of 
artistic inspiration was brief. The inexorable com- 
mand went forth, and was repeated again and again 
until the entire party had moved around to their 
original places. Then it was that each artist was 
called upon to complete the madly-complicated cre- 
ation which her humble efforts had brought into 
existence, to write its title and her signature be- 
neath it, and to pass it in to be deemed worthy of a 
prize, or otherwise. The prize proved to be a copy 
of ‘*Alice in Wonderland ’?— ornamented by a por- 
trait of the wholly insane March Hare, and contain- 
ing a detailed account of the entire proceedings of 
the demoralized ‘* Mad Tea-Party.” 


Two New Ideas 


CHARMING Scandinavian legend tells us that 

when the March winds begin to blow little 
elfins steal over the earth, playing softly on long 
reed pipes. ‘lhe seductive strains of music pene- 
trating deeper and deeper into the brown earth 
awaken the flowers from their long winter sleep and 
by-and-by little tender green buds come peeping to 
the surface. Adapting the idea contained in the 
legend a hostess recently stationed at each cover little 
potted spring bulbs, the pots being daintily swathed 
with delicate green crépe paper and tied with soft 
green ribbons. Just above the warm, moist earth 
tiny shoots were appearing apparently in answer to 
the mystic summons of a little green-clad Brownie 
holding to his lips two long hollow straws, charm- 
ingly adorned with little green ribbons. 


OR St. Patrick’s Day use a clover-shaped centre- 

piece of emerald-green surrounded by white 
carnations. Inthe immediate centre arrange white 
carnations gracefully about a miniature gilded 
Tie the harp with vivid emerald- 
green ribbons, and write the guests’ names, in gold, 
on shamrock leaves cut from green paper. The 
candle-shades should bear little gilded paper harps 
pasted on their white surface. Finish the shades 
with bands of green and gold. 


What I am Asked 


Souvenirs for St. Patrick’s Day 
Please suggest some inexpensive ideas for place- 
cards or souvenirs for St. Patrick’s Day. Brrn. 
Little beribboned green baskets filled with tiny 
Irish-potato bonbons would answer as souvenirs. 
Or you could select queerly-twisted Irish potatoes 


The dining-room presented | 





which so nearly caricature the human countenance | 


that a bit of pen-and-ink work will complete the 
absurd transformation. Top them with a high St. 
Patrick’s hat, push the end of a little clay pipe in 
the mouth, and finish with a splendid necktie of 
emerald-green. This day of all others gives one the 
opportunity to amuse one’s guests with bits of Irish 
humor written on the place-cards. 


Appropriate Place-Cards for March 


What would be simple and appropriate for March 
place-cards ? Ezra D. 

I should suggest painting black a number of tiny 
Japanese umbrellas. Turn them inside-out in a 
harum-scarum, wind-blown fashion, and pass the 
handle through a place-card which should bear some 
sentiment appropriate to the gales of early spring. 


GOL 
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If you would do your work in the shortest, most economical, most 
satisfactory way, you simply cannot afford to keep house without 


GOLD BUST 


When it comes to real cleaning it is worth all the other powders, 
soaps and scourers put together. GOLD DUST is absolutely without 
a rival ; nothing can take its place. 

No soap, borax, 
needed with GOLD 
GENERAL 


USES FOR 
GOLD DUST 


soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingredient 
DUST. It will do all the work without assistance. 


Washing clothes and dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, silverware 
and tinware, polishing brass work, cleaning bath room, pipes, etc., softening hard water 
and making the finest soft soap. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago— Makers of FAIRY SOAP 





























To Test Your Refrigerator 


OISTEN (equally) three tea towels. Now,— hang one in the open room, another in any refrigerator 

M ou choose,—a third in a Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. Mark well what happens. The towel in the 

ohn Syphon Refrigerator will be dry before the one in the warm open room, The towel in the 

other refrigerator ten to one will never dry. We all know that the Germ Life which sours milk and spoils 
perishable foods multiplies less and less rapidly as we reduce 
























the temperature. But it also multiplies less rapidly as we 
reduce the moisture. So results depend on how cold and how 
dry. The thermometer proves that the 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 


is 10 degrees cokler than any other. And the tea towel test proves its dry- 
ness. Now the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is so much colder and dryer 
than any other because the air is passed through the ice chamber so fre- 
quently that it reaches bottom temperature. And so both ice and provisions 
“keep” longer. The Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is white enamel lined 
—the first white lined refrigerator ever sold. It is as durable in con- 
struction as it is possible to makeit. You will be proud of its beautiful 
appearance. Your parlor cannot contain a more beautifully finished 
piece of furniture. They cost $20 and more, according to size. 


Ten Days Free Home Test 


Our dealer in your town will deliver a Bohn Syplion Refrigerator 
of your selection for you totry. Keep it and use it 10 days. If it 
fails to meet every test, tell the dealer to come and get it,— 
you will not be out a penny. 

If we have no dealer in your town we will ship you any refrig- 
erator you select. If after 10 days actual use you want to 
return it we will pay the return charges and hand back 
every penny of your money. 

We want to further prove that the Bohn Syphon Refrig- 
erator will give better results at lower cost than any other. 
May we send you our book, which illustrates our different 
refrigerators, gives a complete list of prices and ex- 
plains more fully why the Bohn Syphon System is the 
very lowest cost refrigeration? Write us today —at 
once — it is really well worth your while. 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 
1351 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 














It’s so easy to make 

good homemade bread — purer, 
cheaper than ever before. Simply 
put the flour, water and other 


ingredients in the 





The women of Ancient Egypt attrib- 
uted their beautiful complexions to the 
use of benzoininthe bath. Modern women 
may be as fair by using 


U-AR-DAS 


BATH OF BENZOIN 


These exquisitely perfumed bath tablets, 
and Woodlark Dermatic Egg Shampoo tablets 
for the hair are two toilet articles indispensable 
to women who know them. 

A supply of both sufficient forthree months sent 
postpaid for $1.00. Regular price U-AR-DAS 
Bath of Benzoin 50c. box. Dermatic Egg Sham- 
poo 25c. box. 


Send 10 cts. for liberal samples. 


WOODARD, CLARKE & CO. 
133 Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon 


ECLIPSE 


BREAD MAKER 


turn the handle and in three minutes 
the dough is kneaded. Hands never 
touch the dough. Only bread maker 
which actually kneads dough by com- 
pression. ‘Therefore makes best bread. 

Send for illustrated booklet No. C-1" 
which tells why the Eclipse Bread Maker ;: 
is superior to all others. es 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn, 
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“The Dainty Little Cake” 















CYP 
Buffalo, Boston, 


A brilliant, extremely rapid, and lasting 
olish for the finger nails, with or without a 


AKE MONEY from Hens 


You can hardly fail if you use the 1906-pattern Puffer. No dust, pumice or grease. 
Standard Cyphers Incubator anteed absolut el y harmless. 
guaranteed to hatch More and Healthier adapted for tourists. 
Chicks than any other. 90 days trial. Com- 
alete Catalog and Guide, 228 pages (8x 11) 
Tee if you mention this magazine and give 
addresses of two near py poultry raisers. 
Write nearest office. 
HERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco 


‘ Guar- 
Especially 
Price 25c. per box. 
The booklet Well Kept Nails free on request. 
We will also send samples of four of our manicuring 
specialties without charge. 
Sold by all first class dealers or 


Floridine Mfg. Co., 42 Franklin St., N. Y. City 
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Your Friends and Your Table 


All who delight in giving original entertainments and little artistic surprises should 
learn how to use Dennison’s Crepe Papers. This wonderful paper, in every color and hue, 
is the very embodiment of art and from a few rolls can be created a veritable ayrens 
of enchantment. Many are the good times that owe their delightfulness to the beau- 
tiful decorations, festoons, favors and table embellishing, that are easily wrought from 


Dennisons Crepe” Paper 


It is the ‘‘art simple,’’ costs very little and requires no experience whatever to 
design and fashion countless ornamentations that invest a social affair with the air of 
charming originality. Dennison’s Crepe Paper is the only paper of suitable quality 
and the right texture for art purposes. 


Dennisond Crepe Paper Napkins 


The latest designs are superb in color effect. They take the place of linen at informal 
parties. They are dainty, serviceable and inexpensive. Napkins in special designs for 
special occasions — Flags for patriotic holidays, lily and orchid for Easter, Holly and 
poinsettia for Christmas, Hearts for St. Valentine’s, Masonic, Delf and many others. 


4 Books Free — of Your Dealer or from Us 


. Art and Decoration — tells and illustrates how to make everything with Dennison’s 
Crepe Papeis. 





Napkin Book — Showing in color this season’s designs. 


_ Decorated Crepe Paper — Represent- 
ing the newest ‘color creations in this 
exquisite material. 

Passe-Partout Book — Full instruc- 
tions, with illustrations, for Artistic 
Picture Framing. 


aS >, 
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If your dealer does not keep Dennison’s Goods 
write to us and we will see that you get what you 
want. Address Dept. ‘'1’’ at our nearest store. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 


BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. 

NEW YORK, 15 John Bt. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 128 Franklin 8t. 
ST. LOUIS, 413 North 4th 8t. 
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Our Spring Styles Are Made on 
LOUIS XV 


“SECURITY” 


Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters 
Attached 


Prices from One to 
Five Dollars 


THE WARNER 
BROS. CO. 


New York, Chicago 


San Francisco 


Straight-Front Lines 


With the Added Beauty of Curves at Waist, Back and Sides 
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the 


“-back to nature’ 





The big, brainy men of affairs of today came from 
the country. In their formative period they lived close 
to nature. They laid the foundation of health back on 
the farm—they drew vigor from the soil. That is why 
they withstand the evil effects of modern wrong living as 
long as they do. 

They had plain, wholesome food, bu 
good, honest, whole-wheat flour and h home-grown 
vegetables and fruit; the hard work,;She open air and 
sunshine, early hours and long, dreamless sleep. The 
absence of dissipation gave them the strong, vigorous 
physique, the tireless energy, thatfias made our success- 
ful Americans the highest type ofmanhood in the world. 
So notably true is this that to thf second and third gener- 
ation has been given the heritage of health that for a time 
at least can withstand the effects of wrong living. 


OBEY THE LAW! 


Get “-back to nature ”—begin to live wt pe should—cut out the red meat habit—return to 
the sane and wholesome whole wheat food of your hardy pioneer ancestry. 


ittle ‘red meat’, 








Learn to live right from the “-back to nature” book. Published to sell 
at 25 cents a copy this handsomely illustrated book will be mailed 
as long as this edition lasts 
to anyone who will send 
us three 2 cent stamps for 
postage and wrapping. 

Superbly illustrated, entertainingly 
written. Tells how to exercise, 
bathe, diet; how to indulge in re- 
creation; how to live right. Read- 
ing and practice will bring success, 
Don’t lose your chance. Begin 
to succeed today. 


is perfected whole 
F66-0. Ser wheat food — the 
natural diet in its 
most palatable form—creates per- 
manent vitality, builds up the tissues, 
shows a more desirable analysis than 


any other food known. 


the founda- 
Make G6-().\r tion of your 


daily diet and 


nature will suggest through normal 
appetite what additional food is 
needed. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY,330-380 Front St., Quincy, Ill. 











New Prices for Records 


Vistetes! 35 centS (formerly 50 cents) 


LOS teteleme Ome. sir 


12-inch $1 


(formerly $1) 
(formerly $1.50) 


Twenty Victor Favorites 


of our greatest sellers 


hould have them in 


10-INCH RECORDS. 
4529 The Troubadour, by Sousa’s Band —a new 


Intermezzo Two-Step which is all the rage. 

1450 The Jolly Coppersmith, by Arthur Pryor’s Band, 
with vocal chorus, whistling and anvil effects. 

4184 Intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticana— the most 
popular orchestra record, 

4552 Silver Heels, the latest Two-Step by composer of 
Hiawatha, anc 

4418 The Whistler and His Dog — Pryor's famous 
caprice makes the most entertaining record pos- 
sible—all three selections by Victor Orchestra. 

4578 Pretty Maiden Waltz, Xylophone Solo by Peter 
Lewin, a brilliant and melodious record. 

4424 Turkey in the Straw Medley, Banjo Solo with 
orchestra accompaniment, by Vess L. Ossman, 
a lively medley. 

4460 Twilight Shadows, Orchestra Bell Solo by Chris 
Chapman, tie clear and musical bell tomes make 
this record mos‘ xttractive. 

4580 My Irish Molly-0, Tenor Solo by Harry Tally — 
a dainty Irish song introduced by Blanche Ring. 

4575 Will you Love me in December as you do in May? 
Tenor Solo with Chorus by Harry 
Macdonough and Haydn Quartet. 

1704 A Talk on Trousers, Humorous Talk by Burt 
Shepard. 


4431 The Preacher and the Bear, Negro Song by 
Arthur Collins. To hear the grizzly grow! is 
alone worth the price. 

4254 When the Harvest Moon is Shining on the 
River, Tenor Solo by Byron G. Harlan. 


which mean they 
our Vietor Library 


4546 Im Dreaming of You, Duet by Collins and 
Harlan, a melodious darky song. 

4522 In Dear Old Georgia. Male Quartet by Haydn 
Quartet. The greatest ballad success in years. 

4567 The Heart Bowed Down, Baritone Solo by Alan 
Turner — a dignified and finished rendition. 

4572 Down Deep within the Cellar, Bass Solo Le 
Frank ©. Stanley, a real basso profunco record. 

1637 Ticklish Reuben, Laughing Song by Cal Stewart, 
a side-splitting record by “* Uncle Josh." 

4396 Dearie, Contralto Solo with Quartet Chorus by 
Corinne Morgan and Haydn Quartet 

4229 The Yankee Doodle Boy, Marching Song by 
Billy Murray. This continues to be the big 
hit of the year. 


12-INCH RECORDS, ONE DOLLAR. 


31483 Chimmie and Mego at the Hippodrome, 
Descriptive Specialty by Jones and Beeneer, 
All the sounds of the Hippodrome, the 
animals, the ballet music, the battle and 
the plunging horses. 


IMPORTED 10-INCH RECORD 
ONE DOLLAR. 


61144 Serenade Gounod, Soprano 
Sole with Flute Obligato 
. A. Michailowa. 
A delightfully suny 
record of Gounod's 
famous “Sing, 
Smile, Slumber.” 
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Sample Can Free 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared ina 
new way. The coffee berry is cut up (not 
ground) by knives of almost razor sharpness 
into small uniform particles. Thus it is not 
crushed, as by the old method of grinding, 
and the little oil cells remain unbroken. The 
essential oil (food product) cannot evaporate 
aud is preserved indefinitely. This is one 
reason why a pound of Barrington Hall will 
make 15 to 20 cups more of full strength coffee 
than will any coffee ground the old way 
why it excels all other coffee in flavor aad 
why it will keep perfectly until used. 


You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content 


The main thing about Barrington Hall 
Coffee is that it can be used without ill effect 
by those who find ordinary coffee injures 
them, because the yellow tannin-bearing 
skin and dust (the only injurious properties 
of coffee) are removed by the “steel-cut”’ 
process. A delicious coffee, not a tasteless 
substitute. 


Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound according to locality. If 
your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where to 
wet it. We have ali ready to send you on request, a 
sample can free (see coupon), also our booklet, ‘lhe FF 
Secret of Good Coffee.’ 

CAUTION : Baker's Barrington Hall is the only genu 
ine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We 
own the process by patent right; and roast, steel-cut 
and pack in sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 
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CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
216 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please seni me without expense sample can of 
Barrington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in 
consideration I give herewith my grocer's name (on 
the margin). 


eT No ae 


My own address is 
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rE CTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


ROLLER 
BEARING 









The Gunn Sec- 
tional Bookcase is 
different from all 
others and supe- 
rior to them. It 
has no unsightly 
‘iron bands, which are as much out of place 
on good furniture as batrel-hoovs would be 
on a piano. The doors are roller bearing, 
removable by simply unhooking. The Guin 
Sectional Bookcase is a handsome solid piece 
of furniture, although it may be taken apart 
quickly for storage. The ladies’ desk section 
gives an ideal home combination. Agencies 
establ.:shed in nearly every city, where Cases 
may be examined, or we will ship direct from 
the factory if not on sale in your town. 


Our handsome art catalog, F-66, mailed free, will prove 
a great help in artistically arranging your home library. 


The Gunn Furniture Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. 








SEE FOR YOURSELF 4 


how clear, clean, and healthy your compiysicn 
will appear — and how power- __ gecameay 

less the winter winds will be 

to cause chaps, roughness, 
or other facial blemishes — 
if you will use that most § 
healthful of all beautifiers— § 


~ FACE oE PONDER 


They may be dan gerous, 


Flesh, 
50c, a box of druggists or by 


Refuse substitutes 
White, Pink, or Cream. 
mail. Send roc. for sample. 


Ben. Levy & Co., Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 4 


and receive o - 
Send 25c pair of _ nd- 
made DUTCH-WOODEN-SHOES, 
4 inches long. The finest thing 
for burnt work. 
THE DUTCH Lag = — co. 
Holland, 

























































| rated in Philadelphia. 


Gift Night at “The Penny Concert” 


A CHURCH PLAN TO 
WIN THE CHILDREN 


By the Reverend C. H. Woolston, D.D. 


WELVE years ago I was in London, England, 
T thought-gathering. One day my eye was 
caught bya large poster announcing ‘‘A Penny 
Reading,’’ in one of the music halls of the East End. 
A careful study of this entertainment convinced me 
that here was a working method which I could use 
in America among the children. My voyage across 
the deep found my mind working out this device, and 
before the shores of America broke over the horizon 
the new method of child work called ** The Penny 
Concert ’’ was born, and was soon afterward inaugu- 
The name, as far as I have 
ever been able to learn, is original and to the children 
is musical and captivating. 

The plan isa simple one and within the easy reach 
of town workers as well as helpers in the great city 
churches. The term ‘‘ concert’’ can be used to in- 
dicate any sort of publicentertainment. The build- 
ing of the program is after this fashion: Organize 
a company of young people into ‘* The Penny Con- 
cert Association,’’ 
number of children who can recite or sing, and have 
them arranged into three or four companies, each 
company taking a concert in its turn. 


The magic lantern is the largest factor in program 
construction. By this method Bible stories can be 
recited and pictured; the words of countless hymns 
can be displayed in large lettering; and nursery and 
child stories can be pictured and recited which will 
give to the present-day child the old-time joys when 
mothers told their children fairy tales by the evening 
lamp. ‘The children by pictures thus used can be 
told of current events, and will have impressed 
upon their minds in early years those happenings 
which will form a part of history when they are 
grown. By this method, too, they can be taught to 
recognize the notable places of the world by a good 
selection of travel pictures. They can also listen 
to the story of the childhood of a great man while 
gazing on the picture of his face and the scenes of 
his early life. Animal stories can be told and 
kindness to animals inculcated, as by pictures the 
children come to learn the habits and peculiar and 
interesting marks of each animal. By picture story 
the children can be taught also the duty of obedience 
to parents and respect for law and order. So by 
this method programs can be constructed with end- 
less material, for children, rich or poor, neglected 


| or parent trained, love pictures, and never grow 


tired of looking, and the 
eye is the ‘‘ Limited Ex- 
press’’ to the head and 
the heart of childhood. 

Frequently object-les- 
sons can also be intro- 
duced which will fasten 
religious truth to the 
head and heart of youth. 
Once I secured a baby 
lion, four months old, 
which I held in my arms 
while I talked to them 
about sin inside, ex- 
plaining to them that 
they had sinful hearts, 
like the little lion hada 
savage nature which 
would some day make him a terror to the forest, 
who could by one stroke of his little foot lay the 
strongest man Jow. After the lesson was over I 
passed the little fellow around among the children, 
who held him in their laps and stroked his head. 
It is needless to say I had their attention; the 
lesson, thetr heads; and the fact, their memories; 

















A Baby Lion as an 
Object-Lessor 


| for they will tell it to their children’s children. 


The religious aspects of ‘* The Penny Concert’’ 
are most gratifying; large numbers are reached for 
the church and Bible school who could not be 


| reached by ordinary methods, but their friendship 
| being won the school fold finds another lamb. It 


trains children to enter the church, and convinces 
them that it is a cheerful spot. Frequently little 
gifts are distributed to teach the children that the 
churcli not only receives but gives. ‘The penny 
received at the door is to teach tie children self- 
help: that they are not beggars in line for free 
admission. Of course the penny does not pay the 
expenses of the ‘‘ concert.”” The ‘‘ Penny Concert 
Association’’ at the opening of the season give a 
benefit entertainment, and by the money thus re- 
ceived the funds for support are realized. 


An attractive ticket of admission is given out 





each Sunday to the scholars of the Bible school an- 


and get the ladies to select a | 








nouncing the program, and concluding with the | 


words ‘* This ticket and one cent.”’ 

Sometimes the ticket is a frame of the heads of the 
| children, with the announcement in the centre; 
sometimes it is in the form of a railroad ticket — 
| good on the “‘ Picture Railroad; fare one cent.’’ 
| -At other times one large ticket answers for presenta- 
| tion at all the concerts of a special series of perhaps 
four or six entertainments. It is punched each 
concert night, and attendance for the entire series 
merits a gift at its conclusion. The children are 
allowed a limited number of tickets for distribution 
among their child friends, while a good sister known 
as the ‘** Penny Concert Mother ’”’ distributes tickets 
| among the poor. 

The Christmas entertainment, when the Bible 
meaning of Christmas is taught, ends the winter 
course. In May the summer series opens, caring for 
the children left in the great city for the heated term. 
When the series closed last summer we had a great 

| street demonstration. Eighteen hundred children 
lined up for a parade headed by a brass band; the 
pastor and one hundred men being caretakers. 
Twenty thousand people viewed the procession, 
and the town was ours for an hour. 

In talking to the children I use short words, and to 
be called by hundreds of little ones the ‘‘ Penny 

| Concert Father”’ is a title of which I am proud. 
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Pleasing Writing Papers 


HERE is nothing so good to look 

upon as a sheet of really good 
writing paper. We make all our own 
papers and give to them an attractive 
texture, pleasing shades and all those 
little touches which make a fine look- 
ing, aristocratic paper. See samples 
of them at your store, or if not, send 
to us, and you will know just what 
we mean. 

For the name of a dealer who 
does not carry Eaton-Hurlbut Papers 
we will send a proper desk book, 
“The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” 
also samples of our celebrated 
Highland Linen, Twotone Linen or 
Berkshire Linen Fabric. 


EATON -HURLBUT 
PAPER CO. 


Pittsheld, Massachusetts 














UMD VENEE 







Madam? 


It is applied with a cloth and 
renews everything from a $1,000 piano 
to a soc. kitchen chair, including your 
furniture, woodwork, picture frames, 
etc., making all look exactly like new, 
by simply going over the surface as 
though dusting. You cannot realize 


germs, stains 


Remember, it’s not‘'a varnish; 


wait for. A child can apply it. 
housecleaning time. 
Furniture Dealers. 

ordinary home, so cents. 











368 Ellicott Street 





Have You Tried It, 


what it will do until you try it! It 
instantly carries away smokiness, dirt, 
and scratches, and will 
improve even a new, highly finished piano! 
there are no 
brushes, no stickiness, no muss, and no drying to 
Don’t fail to use it at 
At Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Large bottle, enough to renovate the 
Beware of Substitutes. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. |. 


A CHILD 
CAN APPLY IT 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 


Postpaid toanyonesending 
their dealer’s name 
and address. 























oe statistics of cocoa importations 

show that importations of cheap 
(low grade) beans have increased almost 
50‘% and importations of high grade 
beans have decreased. 


We have used and 
are using the same 
quality of beans 
as always: 


The BEST Only — 





Draw Your Own Conclusions — 
Quality and Price Remain the Same 





WITH f COCOA 
Within the Reach 
of All 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 























All Experience Points to 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 
Extract of Beef 


as the finest sick-room 
strength food. 
It gives results in 


Health. 


epproved A - oe 


> 
SS sve Dew F 
<a 
trac 
have THIS signature 


in blue or it’s not 
genuine. 








Presses and creases the trousers over night, takes 
care of coat, hat and shoes, and has an adjustable | 
shoe tree which holds the shoes so they 
may be polished while seated. No dirt 
can escape to muss upthe room. THe 
“Valet"’ Chair saves the clothes and from 
50c to $1.00 a week. Mace in 
all woods to match other chamber & 
furniture. Ask for free catalogue sliow- & 
ing different designs in natural colors. 


Hardesty Mfg. Co. Dept. M, Canal Dover. Ohio, 


—The “VALET” Chair | AT; 
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A natural whiteness of the teeth will be secured 
by only a few days’ use of Sanitol Tooth Powder. 





It is the antiseptic and oxygen-producing ingredients, com- 
bined only in Sanitol, that make Sanitol Tooth Powder 
different from all other powders in its wonderful cleansing 
effect. Refreshing as a breath of Winter. 


Be particular! Obtain the newest and best, the powder that dentists all over 
the land use themselves and recommend. 
Throw away the old: take up the new! Next time get Sanitol at your druggist. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all the Sanitol Tooth and Toilet Preparations 























There’s a 
world of 
delight in 


KODAK 


Home Portraiture 


It is simpler than most people think. Beautiful results are 
obtained by the light of an ordinary window, or by flashlight. 
A portrait attachment, at fifty cents, adapts the small Kodak to 
the making of good sized bust photographs. The simple methods 
are made clear in: 





Kodak 
Portrait 
made by 
light of 
ordinary 
window 


** Amateur Portraiture by Flashlight,’ by Wm. S. Ritch, . = 6 6 “eS <: Be 
** Home Portraiture,” by F. M. Steadman, - - - ° - - ° ° - +25 


** Modern Way in Picture Making” contains full text of both of above, and special 
articles by the leading authorities, including Stieglitz, Eickemeyer, Dugmore, 
Demachy, etc. 200 pages, beautifully illustrated. Bound in cloth. The most 
clear, concise and comprehensive book ever published for the amateur, 2. 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


All Kodak dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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You do not know . BR NGA 
the real taste of wheat 4 x 


unless you have eaten 





Malt Breakfast Food. A) 
The Malting Process used FOO N) 
exclusively in producing 
Malt Breakfast Food makes 
all the wheat digestible. Ordinary milling does not. 
The part usually lost contains essential food proper- 
vy) oy”, ties, and MOST OF THE TASTE, which is developed 
fully by the Malting. This produces the richest flavor 


\ and the fullest nourishment that wheat can give. Best for 
\ 













children. Best for invalids. Best for strong folks. Cooked in your 
own kitchen and served, a hot, delicious, appetizing ‘‘porridge,”’ 
whose flavor alone will win your favor. 


\i 
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For You! Our “Little Dutch Girl” Doll 


We would like to send you, for the child you love best, “GRETCHEN,” 
our 8-inch cloth doll. We offer this to secure the full name and street address 
of your grocer, and to know if he sells Malt Breakfast Food. Ask him. Then 
write and say, “I would like the doll. My grocer’s name is —s 


address __ . He does Zes keep “Malt Breakfast Food.” Sign your 


name and address. That’s all. Then we will send the doll. 
Get the DOLL NOW! We will show you how to get Malt Breakfast Food wherever you live, 
without trouble, and enclose ovr guarantee to return your money, if ag want = to, after 7 
eaten one package of genuine Malt Breakfast Pood. Ask you: grocer, but get the genuine, with the 
“LITTLE DUTCH GIRL” on the package. A Standard for Years, with a Flavor all its own. 
Makes perfect whole wheat bread and delicious gems, desserts, rolls, cookies, pancakes, “mush,” etc. 
More breakfasts to the pound than any other cereal: two pounds to the package, fifteen cents. (Or, 
twenty cents west of the Rocky Mountains and in Canada.) A idress Dept. G, 


The Malted Cereals Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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The Conover Piano 


choose a Conover Piano is to have an instrument 

that is representative of modern achievement in piano 

making. Its qualities of tone and action enable the 

musician to realize the full possibilities of his art, and give the 

student a means for educating the ear to a correct under- 
standing of musical values. 


We manufacture the Conover Piano 
under modern conditions: our factories are 
uipped with time and labor-saving devices by 
which we are enabled to obtain great accuracy 
and efficiency: we employ workmen of the high- 
est skill, and we closely inspect and test every 
instrument before it leaves our hands. 


We design the Conover Piano on 
scientific principles: we ~— with a 
correct plan, and therefore have the basis of 
tone properly defined. Before the piano is 
built we wed what the result should be. 


We make specialists of our work- 
men: we realize that the highest grade of 
construction can be produced only by men Style O 
especially trained in the particular operations , 
by which the character of the piano is determined; and we therefore assign each man 
to a special part of the work and set a standard to be attained. 





We use only the best materials: as this is the greatest institution engaged 
in piano and organ manufacturing we command facilities for obtaining the choicest 
materials, and only the kind that passes the most critical inspection is used in making 
the Conover Pianos. 


It is necessary only to try the Conover Piano to have 
convincing evidence of its superiority and to recognize its 
value as a means for obtaining the most satisfactory 
musical expression. 









£98.92 
3, 06 
THE 
CABLE 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Send for our Book of Conover Pianos 


Sign the coupon and mail it to us and we will mail the book 
to you F , with other useful information about pianos. 


The Cable Company 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Please send your Book 
of Conover Pianos and 
other publications. 


(Name) 


~ (Address) — 
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Means More 
Comfort for Babies 
—Less Work for Mothers 


The STORK waterproof fabric is meant 
to lighten the mothers’ work in all its house 
hold uses, and the numbers of letters we get 
from delighted customers tell us how well 
STORK Goods serve their purpose. 

STORK Sheeting, for the bed to : otect 
the mattress in sickness, for babies’ crips to 
protect the bedding from moisture, does its 
work thoroughly and without giving the 
slightest discomfort, for it does not grow 
clammy, does not sweat or crack, and does 
not irritate the tenderest skin. 

The STORK waterproof bab arments 
protect the baby, protect his clothes, save 
work and may save colds and disease — they 
are useful, helpful, durable, dainty, light, 
sanitary, and easily cleansed — there is noth 
ing so good for the baby, yet the price is 
not high for any of the STORK articles. 

STORK Pants — three sizes—Small, 20 in. 

waist measure; Medium, 22 in. waist meas- 

ure; Large, 24 in. waist measure (each has 

draw string), . ‘ ° ° ° . 
STORK Catchall Bib, catches all that falls 

from baby's mouth, . . , a 

TORE Bib, to be worn under cotton 

hib, 


STORK Diaper Bag, for carrying baby’s wet 
linen, 


: ° ; ° ‘ , ‘ . 0c 
STORK [—y , silk and cotton, 75¢ and 50c 
STORK Bhields, silk or nain- 

svok, _. ‘ ° ‘ . 50c and 25¢ 
STORK Shee + % inches wide, light or 
heavy, per yard, ‘ ‘ ; . ee 
54 inches wide, heavy, per yard, 1.50 


Buy STORK Goods From Your Dealer 


They are sold most everywhere. If your dealer 
does not have them, we will give you the name of one 
who does, or send you any STORK articles you wish 
postpaid on receipt of price and your dealer's name 


FREE as a sample of the STORK water- 


proof fabric, STORK Baby Sponge 
Bag, also booklet, if you will men- 

tion your dealer's name anc tell us whether he 

STORK Goods. 


carries 
THE STORK CO., Dept. M-1, BOSTON, MASS. 


25¢ 


Send for this useful little bay today. 





the terrible tor- 
tures of the dis- 
ease if she wears 


*“HAND-|I-HOLD”"’ BABE MITS. 


DON’T LET BABY SUFFER 


‘*HAND-I-HOLD” BABE MITS are light, 
highly polished, daintily trimmed and ventilated 
balls, which, by covering the hands, prevent the 
child from scratching and enable the skin to 
heal without scar. 

They are serviceable in a// diseases where it 
is important that the skin should not be scratched. 

The habits of thumb-sucking, meddling, etc., 
will be quickly broken by use of the 

Recommended by leading physi- 
cians and nurses. Returnadble 
AT ONCE tf not satisfactory 
and money refunded. Sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 
Of Aluminum, $2.00 per pair 

State age of child when ordering. 

liustrated booklet upon application. 

R. M. CLARK & CO., Manufacturers 
246 Summer Street 








A MINIATURE MODEL 
PRINCESS. PAD—senT FREE 





s ° Baby's 

A Sanitary Cushion for Baby .°2")'*., 
depends upon mother’s care. If your baby is to rest 
in comfort and ease, it must have a clean, dry bed to 
sleep upon. Wet clothing and saturated sheets make 
the little one restless and sleepless, producing colds 
and kindred ailments, and mean constant care and 
trouble for mother and nurse. 


The Princess Nursery Pad 


for infants and invalids, is so constructed as to completely do 
away with the cliscomforts which come from wet beds and 
soiled sheets. ‘The soft elastic cushion of curled hair allows 
moisture to pass through to a sheet of absorbent lint encased 
in a waterproof receptacle. The parts can be readily separated, 
cleansed, «iried and replaced. It is sanitary in every detail. 
Saves care and labor, and’ means comfort, ease and healthful 
slumber for the baby. The Princess Pad protects the baby 
coach and is of use every hour in the day, wherever the child is 
laid down, or a cushion for baby is needed. Made in four 
sizes. 16x 16 inches, $1.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


A Miniature Model Princess Pad 

SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE only to baby’s mother or nurse, 
when we receive her name and address. Booklet on request. 
THE PRINCESS NURSERY PAD 00., Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

e 

100 in script lettering, including two 

sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 

Cards, 50c. Write for Samples. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 932 Chestnut 8t., 
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| linen or Canton flannel ? 


WHAT MOTHERS 
ASK ME 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


When a Child Slaps Another 


My three-year-old girl has 
slapped her little brother several 
times lately. I have talked 
with her about it and even 
slapped her own hand, but noth- 
ing seems to help. Can you 
suggest anything I can do that will make her re- 
member? WORRIED. 





The next time she strikes the baby take a cotton 
bandage and bind it on her hand and part way up 
her arm; tell her that her hand is so naughty it will 
have to be pound up until it can be good. The un- 
usualness of the punishment will probably impress 
it on her memory and make her very much ashamed. 


Clothes for a Summer Baby 


Please tell me whether a summer baby needs as 
warm clothes as a winter baby does. 
INEXPERIENCED. 


No, the shirts, bands and petticoats may be of 
lighter weight wool; the nightdresses of outing 
flannel at first and then of cambric. 


For a Sore Place Behind the Ear 


My ten-montls-old baby has a sore place behind 
her right ear which does not heal. What can 1 do 
for it? ANXIOUS. 


Do not touch it with water, but bathe it with 
olive oil; then spread some zinc salve on a small 
piece of soft linen and keep this behind the ear so 
that it does not rub against the side of the head. 


When to Change from Long to Short Clothes 


Is March a good time to change from long to 
short clothes or had I better wait a little longer? 
My baby is five months old and has never worn the 
very long clothes, but I think she should now wear 
her clothes still shorter than they have been. 

MARY. 


March is a very bad month for babies because of 
the sharp winds and changeable weather we are apt 
to have, so I would not advise you to change the 
baby’s clothing now. Wait until April. 


Pinning Blankets 


Are pinning blankets used now? I see they are 
not mentioned in the layette given in the November 
JOURNAL. AN ExpPpeECTANT MOTHER. 


They are occasionally used, but I do not consider 


| them at all necessary and never advise the use of 
| them, as they only add weight. 


The flannel skirt 
will answer every purpose. 
To Make Barley Jelly 


I know how barley water is made, but not the 
jelly; will you please help me? < 


Take two to three tablespoonfuls of the barley 
flour; rub it up in a little cold water; stir this into 


a pint of boiling water and cook for fifteen minutes, | 


or until it reaches the consistency of a jelly, then 
add a pinch of salt. 


Raw Apples for Children 


May a four-year-old child eat a raw apple, or is 
it still necessary to cook it? My little girl likes 
it raw. A MoTHeER. 


If she will chew it carefully she may have half of 
araw apple at onetime. It is best to give raw fruit 
in the morning just before breakfast; do not give 
it at night. 


Bedtime for a Two;Year-Old Boy 


Please tel! me the proper bedtime for my little 
two-year-old son. He sleeps about an hour in the 
daytime and I have been allowing him to sit up till 
eight at night. Is this too late? L. M. M. 


Yes, I think it is. He should be put to bed at 
six or seven at the very latest. The early evening 
hours are valuable ones for a baby’s sleep. 


Dark Rings Under the Eyes 


Will you kindly tell me why my little girl, seven 
years old, has dark rings under her eyes? She is 
apparently a healthy child but is often constipated; 
can you suggest a remedy for this also? 

A CouNTRY MOTHER. 


Your little girl probably is not put to bed early 
enough or else there is something wrong with her 
diet. If you had told me more about her I could 
have helped you more. She should be in bed by 
half-past seven every night, and eat simple, nour- 
ishing food; if you wish a diet list I will mail you 
one on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
For the constipation have her drink a glass of cold 
water when she first arises in the morning, eat some 
kind of fruit —as an orange, apple or prunes — for 
breakfast, followed by Graham mush or Indian meal 
mush. ‘The bran gems I have often mentioned 
would also benefit her. 


Home-Made Jellies for Children 


Is it harmful to give home-made jellies to a child 
three years old? My little boy is very fond of them 
and so far they have not harmed him. Mrs. K. 


If given in moderation and well mixed with the 
meat he eats I do not think they will harm the 
child. Cranberry jelly if well cooked and carefully 
strained is excellent, as it contains so much iron. 
Currant jelly is also good to give with meat. 


Books for an Expectant Mother to Read 


Please mention one or two books for an expectant 
mother that are simple and contain needed infor- 
mation. ELSIE. 


‘* Preparation for Motherhood,’’ by Elisabeth 
Robinson Scovil, and ‘* All About the Baby,” by 
Doctor Tooker, are excellent. 


Best Material for Diapers 


What material do you prefer for diapers — cotton, 
Mrs. K. J. H. 


I prefer cotton bird’s-eye for summer use, and for 
cold weather a very fine quality of Canton flannel or 
stockinette. 
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Will be devoted entirely to the 


Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies 


It will contain 20,000 descriptions and 
| trations of articles appropriate for the 
MOo7THERS WILL FIND IT A 
chasing by mail or over the counter. 

WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS 


60-62 W. 23d Street 


of all ages. 


Address Dept. 1, 





over 1,000 attractive illus- 
wear and use of children 
GREAT HELP whether pur- 
Sent for 4 cents postage. 


NEW YORK 














is made smoother if your hus- 
band is happy. 
Soap makes his face happy and his 
good-nature makes you happy. For 


Williams’ Shaving 


a 2c. stamp we will send a trial 
tablet (enough for 50 shaves). 


THE J. B. Wittiams Company, Dept. J, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 








Send Us 
10c 


and your dealer’s 
name, and we will 
send you postpaid, a 
large sample box 
(enough for cleaning 
the silver of an aver- 
age family one month) 
of the remarkable 
Copyright 1906. new preparation, 


“Sa Brilliante’ areas 
Polish 
Makes Old Silver Look Like New 


An absolutely pure and harmless compound for cleaning, 
polishing and preserving silver, jewelry, mirrors, cut glass, 
gold and silver plate, etc. Itis positively guaranteed not to 
scratch or injure the finest silver. Clean — polishes quickly, 
imparts a lasting polish. Try “La Brilliante '’ Silver Polish. 
It is superior. Bold by the best dealers. Price 25 cents. 


“La Brilliante” Silver Polish Company 
159 LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 




















To introduce 
quickly 









indestructible, corrugated “* comb,” 
special refined wax, pre 
Makes TRONING A 
but pays for itself each week in time saved. 
ordinary form of wax and better in every way. 
at once. 
with a 2c. stamp and you will get the waxer by 





Both waxes and cleans the flat iron at one stroke. See the holes? 
Any dirt or starch is scraped off and drops through, while the 
which is saturated with our 
pares the iron for the finest work. 
LEASURE. Lasts for montlis, 

Cheaper than 
Ask your dealer 
If he doesn't sell the ‘‘ Honeycomb,”’ send us his name 


GIVES AWAY 


This wonderful new flat iron cleaner and waxer, if your dealer 
doesn 't-sell it—Justask him, then write us, enclosing 2-cent stamp. 


Price At 
1 0 Cc _ 


CHAS. C. BONAR & CO., Dept. L3, Evanston, ill. 












kept clean. 

Para Rubber. 

diamond shaped boxes. 
sale by all druggists. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS. 


No More Colicky Babies 


Where the Davidson Patent Near 
Nature Nipple No. 66 is used. 

Does not collapse, is easily 
Made of pure 
Sold only in 
For 
Free 
sample mailed for Postage, 2 cents. 














GUEST CARD 


ral colors, regular price, 60c; special, 45c. 


for luncheons and dinners. Assorted 
dozen flower cards, embossed in natu- 
“Sans Egal”’ girls, 


beautiful faces, plate printed, hand tinted, $1 per dozen regular; 


special, 80c. 


GUEST CARD COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 











THE 
DRY SHAMPOO 


The vegetable antisep- 
tic powder. Removes all 
dust and excessive oil 
and prevents dandruff. 


WIT, “FLUFF 
@ 







Cleanses the hair and 
leaves it sweet, clean, 


dry and fluffy 


Simply sift it on and 
brush the hair. 


Box postpaid 50 cents 
Hair Beauty Booklet Free 


HAIR-FLUFF COMPANY 
6 Whitcomb Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 














[ The World’s Standard 


DeLaval 


Cream -- 


Separators 


700,000 In Use. 
Ten Times All 
Others Combined. 


fave $10-per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
over all 
Gravity SettingSystems 
and $5 -— per Cow 
over all 
Imitating Separators. 
Send for new 1906 
Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Canal & Randolph Sts., 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
Over 5,000 Branches and Local Agencies J 


‘*A Hill Climber ’’ for Boys and Girls 
A muscle maker — strengthens spine, back, 
shoulders. Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


juvenile 
' Glascock’s Racer 


autos. 

Scientifically designed, geared 
and built. Three motions: Rac- 
ing, Semi-Rowing and Rowing. 
Absolutely safe. Can't upset nor 
stop on dead center. Rubber tired 
and finished in colors 

4 Light, strong. En- 
Aaadorsed by physicians. 
KW Buy of your dealer if 
possible, or direct, if he 

No hasn't GLASCOCK’S RACER. 
“Dead Center” Illustrated catalogue FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 615 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 





























L 
Patent 

applied 
for. 
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BOSTOIN 
VATED) 


WITH TOMATO KA 
SAUGE 
The Art of ZARID 
Knowing How D iF 
Garton, the celebrated French chef, recently fal 
died in Paris. D 


Garton left an estate valued at over half a 
million dollars. Garton earned an income greater 
than any other chef who ever sought to tickle the gastronomical fancies of his patrons. 
Yet there are cooks who would not earn half a million dollars if they lived half a million years. 
Garton’s patrons demanded Quality,—the Best. Garton provided Quality; his rewards were 
the rewards paid to the recognition of Quality. It was Quality which distinguished Garton from 
his humbler confreres; the gift of knowing how to. 
And this is just what makes Van Camp's Pork and Beans Best—this same knowing how to. 
And it is the finished result of this knowing how to that gives that extra degree of Quality 
which makes you unwilling ever to accept a substitute when once you have tried Van Camp's. 
For you know that when you buy a can of Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce 
that you are getting full value in food excellence and food satisfaction. 
Van Camp’s are all nutrition; a universal food; good enough for the Epicure, nutritious enough 
to satisfy hunger, and dainty enough for the most delicate appetite. 
Whether your taste be Epicurean or just plain hungry, you will never forget the appetizing, 
nutty, perfectly baked flavor of Van Camp's 
Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce; the 
beans themselves clean, perfect and 
whole; the piquant deliciousness of the 
rich Tomato Sauce—which only 
Van Camp’s know how to make so 
good — and the succulent sweetness 
of the tender piece of young, rich, 
brown pork, 
These are what make for Qual ; and 
it is the goodness of each and every arti- 
cle whic into the can— and ¢ 
skill with which in the pure, clean Van 
Camp kitchens, these are blended into 
perfect combination — that gives YOU, 
minus the bother and expense, an ideal 
nutritious food,— the quintessence of ap- 
petite satisfaction. 
It is the wise housewife who knows the 
saving grace of always having a can 
Van Camp's Pork and Beans with To- 
mato Sauce on the pantry shelf as the 
arbitrator of that ever-recurring domestic 
problem — problem of what to eat. 
You housewives who do not know, 
convince yourselves by ordering a can 
from your grocer to-day. 

Crisp celery, served with Van Camp's 
Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce, 


completes a perfect menu. 
-problem will never bother 


















you again if you order Van Camp's — 





| a | oy | 
| = Kd sill 








and see that you get Van Camp's. 











‘That 

longing 

for a tasty, 

beautiful 

home can 

be realized, 

without em- 
barrassment 

to the most mod- 

est purse, by the use of 


d a 
Curtains, Couch Covers 


and Table Covers 


The curtain, illustrated here, 
is of the artistic Empire and 
Garland designs. Throw over 
with tassels and heavily knotted 
fringe. Made inv the following 
colors: Hunter’s Green, Rose, Red, 
Nile, Wine and Brown, and 
Empire Green. Per pair $5.00 
If your dealer won't supply you send us 
post-office or money order and we will deliver 
it to you through another dealer. Write to- 


day for Style Bock H, showing articles 
in actual colors. Free on request. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This Label Tells the Texture —it's the 
Texture that Tells 








* Home Making,” by Miss Edith W. Fisher, the clever book on Home 
Decorations, with interior views, sent on receipt of four cents in stamps 














PLUSH PILLOW TOP 
Be GIVEN AWAY 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. 
to pay cost of shipping, etc., and we 
will send you this beautiful, 
genuine Plush Pillow Top, 
printed with artist’s sketch 
of Maxine Elliott, Julia Mar- 



















The lowe, or Maude Adams, ready 
Newest so that anyone can burn 

it with handsome effect. 
Pyrography Choice of old gold, 


tan, or light green 
plush. Size, 17x 
17in. Same 
burned, $1.50. 


dea 


Only one top 

given away 
to one 

address. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Our No. 97 $ 65 
$2.50 Outfit Only A _ 


This splendid outfit is complete for Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine 
Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal Union 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full direc- 
tions, all in neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer—or we will send 

Cc. 0. D. If you like it when you get it, then pay our special 
price. When cash accompanies order we include, 
free, our 84 P. Pelican Instruction Handbook 
(price 25c), the most complete pyrography 
handbook published. 


New 1906 Pyrography Catalog 
No. L57 FREE 


Contains 92 pages (12 in three colors) with 2,000 illus- 
trations, including actress heads, designs by Gibson and 
other good artists, on articles of wood, leather, and plush, 

of every description; also shows our extensive line of white china, also a complete 
Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. This is the largest oe of magariats ont cupgiies 
and most elaborate pyrography catalog ever published. . for china painting at the lo 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY SS ae ee 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 169-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


“ Largest Makers of Pyrograply Goods in the World.” 















CHINA PAINTING 


Our new 6 page 
FREE catalog No. LS8, 
illustrating near- 
ly 2,000 different pieces of 




















LARKIN 





TURING the last thirty years Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing has saved 
money for several million families — it can for you. _ It isn’t necessary to pay 
a dealer's profits and expenses. Every few weeks you can use $10.00 worth of 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, 


any selection from over 100 home needs. You get, in addition, a Premium that 
alone costs $10.00 in any store. Or you may have $20.00 worth of Products 
for $10.00, just twice what any storekeeper can afford to give. Direct dealing 
makes our offers possible, and our customers realize the increased buying value 
that $10.00 has when wisely used in our unique and perfect organization. 





A 57-Piece Breakfast Service FREE with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. The first Old 
Willow Ware made in America—an exact reproduction of the original Old Willow 
decoration in rich Dark Blue, under the glaze and very durable. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION—THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Your money will be promptly returned if any Product or Premium is unsatisfactory 
after 30 Days’ Trial. Larkin Premiums give comfort and pleasure everywhere. 4 a 
Larkin Products are recognized as of highest quality. Each Food Product meets (fas: 
the requirements of the strictest Pure Food Laws. We are the world’s a sho 


* 








et 900 Premiums to choose from. Ry 


Litthitt Cr Ag 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





largest manufacturers of Soaps, Toilet Articles and Perfumes. mN wee 
Mail coupon today, and learn to save money by the Larkin Idea and ‘Zi .. " gf ¥ 
Sorgen o- furnish your home without cost. Over Cod , 


Factory-to-Family Dealing Saves Money 
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Jell-O | 
A Dainty Dessert 


if you “Sy 
have never > 
used it you » 
have missed 

one of the 


good things 


of life. 


a3 
_DELICIOUS 
' SATISFYING 


Different from any Des- 


sert you have ever 


eaten. 


Six Fruit Flavors: ORANGE, 
LEMON, RASPBERRY, STRAW- 
BERRY, CHOCOLATE & CHERRY. 

10 cents per package. 


_ Stir contents of one package 
into a pint of boiling water. 
That’s all. When cool it will 
be ready to eat. All Grocers 
sell it. 

Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


Be ea Oe Me a 
sioners. 


New Recipe Book with col- 
ored illustrations, Free. 





The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 














Present 
Style of 
Package 





Scher Beach 


Clam Chowder 


When you would try a dish that 
wins favor on the first swallow, 
ask for Scarboro Beach Clam 
Chowder. Prepared by expert 
cooks; contains the choicest 
clams, pork and other ingredients, 
all in exact proportions and always 
rightly seasoned. It is the real 
clam chowder of Old New England. 





Style of 
Package 
soon 

to be 
Adopted 





Sample can postpaid 10c, Booklet free 


Burnham & Morrill Co. }.7712e ft: 


4ck your grocer for Burnham & Morrill Co.'s 











Extra Quality Baked Beans and Paris Sugar Corn. 


DO NOT STAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York; Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D., Grace Baptist Church, Phila. ; 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
COOKING CLASS 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





meals. ‘hose who prefer suppers to dinners 

expect something easily digested and rather 
light, and, as a rule, these are the very things not 
suited to this out-of-order nieal. One frequently 
hears the mother of children remark, ‘‘ We always 
have hot, pretty hearty suppers.’’ In looking over 
these ‘‘ hearty suppers’’ of cold meats, hot bread, 
Saratoga chips or fried potatoes, preserves, cake 
and tea, I am fully convinced that working adults 
are much better in health on a six o’clock hygienic 
dinner. If suppers were like those of our fore- 
fathers, consisting of toast, eggs, well-cooked mush 
and milk, it would be entirely another question: 
they were light and easily digested. Dinners, to 
the unthinking, may seem heavy, but they are pre- 
ceded by a soup, and not, as a rule, closed with a 
heavy sweet. These two things give the stomach 
greater ease. In this lesson we shall, however, 
cook and serve a supper —a fairly good one for 
children from twelve to fourteen years of age. 


S mais.” are, perhaps, the most trying of all 


Menu 
Grapefruit 
Creamed Chicken, Rice Borders 
Scalloped Celery in Tomato 
Apple Tapioca Wafers 

The chicken must be boiled the day before. 

First make the dessert and stand it aside to cool. 
Remove the skin from the chicken; take the meat 
from the bones and cut it into cubes of one inch. 
Put the skin and bones aside for the family stock. 
Always save all bones and bits of meat, as well as 
the water in which vegetables are boiled, for stock. 


To Make Apple Tapioca 
TAND the apples peeled and cored in a baking- 


dish; fill the spaces from which the cores were | 


taken with four level tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar. Wash four level tablespoonfuls of granulated 
tapioca through several waters; drain, cover with 
half a pint of cold water and soak for ten minutes; 
pour this over the apples, dust with three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and cover the dish; cook ina 
moderate oven for half an hour. As soon as the 


apples are perfectly tender and the tapioca trans- | 


parent the pudding is done. 
This pudding is better not icy cold, but simply 
cold. Pass with it plain cream or nut cream. 


Nut Creams 


| MUST tell you how to make these delightful 
creams. They are frequently more acceptable 
than cream from cow’s milk, 

Scald and skin half a cupful of almonds. Put 
them with half a cupful of pecans twice through a 
meat-chopper. Add to them one pint of cold water, 
and stir and stir until all the goodness of the nuts is 


in the water; strain through a fine sieve and pour at | 
| once in the serving-pitcher. Stir before using. 


Cocoanut milk and cream make an excellent 
sauce for all sorts of starchy puddings. Grate one 
cocoanut. Pour over it one pint of boiling water; 
stir and wash it well; when cool turn it into a 
square of cheesecloth and wring it perfectly dry. 
Throw away the fibre; it is indigestible and taste- 





less. Put the milk aside to cool; as fatty matter | 
is light it will come to the surface and form quite a | 


| hard cake, but stir it up well before using. 


Wash acupful of rice through several cold waters. 


Drain and stand it aside until twenty minutes 


| before serving-time. Cut the two heads of celery 


in thin slices; throw them into cold water. Open 
the can of tomatoes; ‘take out the perfect pieces for 
your own purpose. Put the thin portion aside for 
the stock-pot. Always empty all canned goods as 
soon as they are opened. Cut two slices of bread 
into dice; do not remove the crusts. 

Now cut the grapefruit into halves and with a 


| pointed knife cut out the core. Fill the spaces with 


sugar. Stand each on a dainty plate and then put 
in a cool place until serving-time. 

Arrange your wafers and carry them to the 
dining-room. 

Put on the side-table the necessary small dishes. 

Put a four-quart kettle partly filled with water 
over the fire to boil, for the rice. Now see that 
your fire is in good condition, 


Scalloped Celery 


ELECT a quart baking-dish. Drain the celery 

and put a layer over the bottom of the baking- 
dish, then a layer of the tomatoes, keeping them as 
whole as possible. Sprinkle over a teaspoonful of 
chopped onion, a saltspoonful of salt and a dash 
of pepper; then another layer of celery, and so con- 
tinue until you have three layers, the last tomatoes. 
Cover this with the cubes of bread. Measure a 
level tablespoonful of butter, cut it into six bits and 
put them over the top. Bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. Watch that it does not burn. 


Creamed Chicken 


UT four tablespoonfuls of butter and four of 
flour in a saucepan. Warm and mix; adda 





pint of cold milk. Stir continually until it reaches | 
the boiling point. Take from the fire and add a | 


level teaspoonful of salt and the chicken blocks. 
Cover, and stand either over a pot of hot water or on 
the back part of the stove for ten or fifteen minutes. 


To Boil Rice 


ye the water is boiling rapidly sprinkle the 
rice into it; let it boil uncovered for twenty 
minutes; drain itin a colander; pour over itacupful 
of cold water, and with a fork spread it out to the 
sides of the colander, and stand it on a tin plate in the 
oven for five minutes to dry; leave the door open. 
When dry shake it out on a Jarge platter; with a 


fork carefully push it to the edge to form a border; | 


turn the creamed chicken in the centre, and stand 
it at the oven door to keep warm. 


D° NOT forget before going to the dining-room 
to fill the saucepans with water, nor to take the 
draughts off the fire, nor to turn out the gas. See 
that there is plenty of hot water for dish-washing. 
Never think that any part of cooking, cleaning or 
home-making is unworthy of your very best efforts. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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= Your Refrigerator 





























Is the Most Important Thing in Your Home 






























































The health of yourself and family depend on it, and a good refriger- 




















ator will save you more than its cost every year, in saving of ice, doctor’s 


























bills and waste of food. 



























































Don’t Risk Using a Zinc Lined Refrigerator 






































The zinc corrodes and the oxides poison milk and food causing serious 




















disease. An unsanitary refrigerator, whether lined with zinc or anything 























else, often causes serious sickness, yet few people think of laying the blame 
where it actually belongs. Children are especially liable to sickness caused 
by refrigerator poisoned milk. 


Let Us Tell You Why 


the McCray Refrigerator is better than any other refrigerator made, any- 
where, by anybody —not only in elegance of appearance, economy of ice, 
and sanitation, but why the McCray Patent System of Refrigeration gives 
such a perfect circulation of pure, cold, dry air, that vou can keep salt or 
matches in a McCray Refrigerator without becoming damp. 

Send us your address today before you forget, and let us send you our large 
catalogue, and a valuable book, ‘‘ How to Use a Refrigerator.”’ 


McCray Refrigerators 


Are Opal Glass, Tile, or White Wood Lined 


and are built in all sizes for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, 
Markets, Florists, etc. They can be iced from outside the house, and the 
iceman does not track mud all over the floor. 
McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order z 
Catalogue and Estimates Free 


Catalogue, No. 81 for Residences, No. 46 for Hoteis, Clubs, Public Institutions, etc., 7 — 
No. 57 for Meat Markets, No. 64 for Grocers, No, 71 for Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 487 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago Office, 55 Wabash Ave. Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 



























































































































































































































































































































































The Secret 
of 


Our Success 


1s 
Real Merit 
and that merit is . 
an element in the . i 
success of more 
than a million housekeepers who use 


ELECTRO 


S Silver Polish 


ILICO 


We are helping to make successful housekeep- 

ers every day by saving their Silver and labor. 
May we not serve you? Simply 
send your address on a postal. 
At Druggists and Grocers everywhere. 
Pull sized box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap 
for washing and polishing Gold and 
Silver has equal merits. 15 cents. 


“SILICON,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


BANTA 


Low in price — fully guaranteed. 
for free book—tells all about them. [ 
Banta-Bender Mfg. Co., Dept.77, Ligonier, Ind. 


= 
| ‘ 
GENUINE 
SWISS MILK 
mei ololo) Wa 


Wewant you toknow 
Cailler’s—“the’*most de- 
licious and’ nourishing 

confection made. 
N Thousands know it 
If you don’t— 


write for a free sample. 
FREE—-Half-pound cake post- 


paid for 100 tissue wrappers from 


now. 


Cailler’s. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


General Agent for U.S. A 


861 Broadway, New York 

















Mex Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear 
Are JULIETS, OXFORDS AND OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 
With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


{This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic 
Cushion of the Heel. . A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber 
Heel that Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. Your dealer has them. If 
not, write us, sending his name, and we will make it easy for you to get them. 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEEL CO., 19 Lincoln Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Which Floor Do You Prefer? 


If the one to the right let us tell you how easily it is done in 
thousands of homes by the use of 


Grippin’s Floor Crack Filler and Finishes 


Our improved method of fin- wre — ye 
ishing all floors. Sanitary, ee 

simple and inexpensive. — GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 3 
Skilled labor is not necessary. Newark, New York State 


AFTER TREATMENT 




























 aripeIs 
| Med, Crack and Grovie fle 


BEFORE TREATMENT | = 
a Marutasturioe 
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GAMES FOR LITTLE 1 


GIRLS The “Vital Spark” 
onan in Food 


By “THE MILLER” 


<< OW tell me, Friends, what causes the Germ in a Grain 
N of Wheat to sprout when planted in the ground? 
Isn’t it just the Life-principle in that Germ? 
And, — don’t you see the connection between that Life- 
principle in the Germ of Wheat and the ready-made Vitality in 
Milk, when drank instantly, after being drawn warm from the 
Cow? And in the Vitality of Vegetables, when cooked and eaten 
promptly after picking? 
Well, then, Good Friends, this same Life-principle o* 
Wheat, the living Germ, is the vital thing in “ Ralston Health 
Food.”’ ‘That’s what makes it differ from all other Cereal 
Foods and achieve such wonders for those who eat it 
\ regularly. i 
5 When you eat “ Ralston” you eat Life itself, ready- 
made, as well as the most nourishing food part of Wheat, 
| 





























The Game of French Coiffeur 


COMPANY of girls twelve and fourteen years 
A old spent a merry evening playing ‘‘ French 
Coiffeur,”’ which created much fun. To play 
it, some preparation was needed. A corner of a 
pillow-case was first stuffed with cotton and rags 
until it was as round and as much like a head as 
possible. Then one side was flattened, and a face 
made on it with colored chalk. This head was 
fastened to the corner of a sofa-pillow and set up in 
achair. Bunches of raffia in shades of straw, tan, 
brown and red were tied up separately, and there 
was a bunch for every player. ; 
On beginning the game the raffia was piled up on / 
the table, and each girl selected a bunch, making of 
it some hair formation: a bang, frizzes, knot for the 
back of the head, a parted piece or any other thing 
of this kind that she was ingenious enough to con- 
struct. This finished, a long pin was stuck into it. \ 
Properly blindfolded, each girl was then guided to 
the head, reached out and pinned her hair piece to 
the first spot on the head that she touched, trying 
to locate it in the proper position. Not only the 
absurd places in which the hair was pinned, but 
also the strange combination of colors, proved most 
laughable. A prize was given for the one that was 
most nearly in place. 





viz.— Gluten. 
* * : 


Now, this Life-principle, inthe Germ of Wheat, 
is impossible to secure in White Bread and in most 
other Foods. 

Because, the Germ is so full of Life that under 
normal conditions it will not “ keep” after milling. 

It germinates, or sprouts, in the Starch and 
Gluten of the Flour, and from this Sprouting 
springs a tiny insect that preys upon the Flour, 

and spoils its appearance. 

That’s why you can’t get the Germ, or 
Life-principle of Wheat, to eat, in scarcely 
any other form but Ralston Health Food. 

Because the Ralston Health Process is 
needed to control the Germ by putting it to 
sleep, till its activity is needed and it is 

cooked ready to be eaten. 
How Will You Make Your Bed? You know how a tiny Germ in seed Wheat grows, when planted, into a straw, and into a head of 
Wheat a thousand times larger than the seed Germ it sprang from. 

Well, that is the ‘‘Activity”’ or Life of the Wheat Germ awakened by the warmth and moisture 











HE players sat on the floor in a horseshoe group. 


The leader was at one prong of the shoe, and it of the earth. 
was her duty to ask each person in turn the ques- Now —this brings us back to the Ralston Health Food again. It is called ‘‘ Expanding ”’ Ralston 
tion, ‘‘ How do you make your bed?’”’ The girl Health Food on the package. Because the activity of its Life-principle and its Expansion have been 
opposite the leader began. The floor was, of checked, till needed, by the Ralston Health Process. 
What is more embarrassing course, well cleared, and at the end of the room ahs POSE Te Sarees or 8 ae ry Be yn Be yd yay ny a 
than unexpected guests and toward which the horseshoe pointed, a box stood on . anc g 8, to six times 





its original size. 

That's the economy of Ralston Health 
Food, as well as the proof of its wonderful 
Life-giving Germ conteuts, 


‘ . a table. There was a distance of several feet be- 
nothing suitable to serve? tween the players and the box. As each player sat 
Provide against such emergen- down she was given a letter of the alphabet, until 
cies by keeping Welch’s Grape the entire twenty-six had been taken. ; 
ys : ; m Should there be fewer girls than twenty-six give 
Juice onstantly on hand. Can out the following letters in preference to using the 
be served in a dozen dainty whole alphabet: b,c, d,e,f,g,h,1,m,n, p,q, s,t, w. 
ways with little preparation. —— = the a re — a —— 
. re iunice at — ee words that might be used to describe how a bec 
Just the pure juice of the finest might be made. They stand for such words as 
sheets, pillows, mattresses, cases, blankets, quilts, 
comforters, down, wool, satin, silk, sateen, linen, 


x x * 


Observe that this vital Wheat-Germ 
in Ralston Health Food is rich in Vegetable 
Phosphorus. Phosphorus, in vegetable ; 
form, you know, is a powerful builder of Wheat germ 
Nerve and Brain. 

And, after Nerve and Brain have extracted all they can use 
of this vegetable Phosphorus the residue builds Bone. 








Concord grapes. 


If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's, seni! 








: : % These are the three things, —viz., Nerve, Brain, and Bone 
. “ } ¢ ‘ V a¢ é . 4 a : oe , 
$3.00 for trial dozen pints. Booklet of 40 cotton, soft, hard, smooth, v rinkle i, broad, long, —that White Bread, and many other Foods, cannot build, or are 
oo fous ways of using Welch's Grape narrow, thick and firm. The answers sounded like very deficient in building And these shran things are the 
uice, free. Sample 3-oz bottle, 10 cents. fa> 66 VN : ate! rj 99 - 66 < ‘ * — iis 
this: a With sheets! iW ith pillows! or Of greatest needs of the Human Race to-day, 
Welch Grape Juice Com ny silk!” or merely ‘* Soft!’’ and the like. Ralston Health Food contains the Life-principle of Wheat, 


From a box of anagrams each player was supplied 
with all the cardboard duplicates of her letter. 
Whenever an answer was given whose descriptive 
word began with a letter owned by some one in the 


in its finest and most digestible form. The contents of one 
single 10¢ package of it expands, when cooked, into Seven 
Package pounds of delicious, vitalized Breakfast Food, or about 50 
make | sreakfast orders. Five dishes therefore cost you only about 1c 
group, that person jumped up and ran and deposited = Seeneeee pono y oh works miractes for children, as welt as 
a letter in the box. If the answer chanced to be 10c iJ ae ErORR paces. SS Geese carey SG. . THe, See Ge oes, 


Westfield, N.Y. 














: rs except in remote places, 
**My bed is hard!” the one who held **H” 


was the one to run. Before she got back to her . Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo., Portland, 
. , 7 , y ry huge 9 @ ’ -_ “os acie 
seat the person whose answer sent her to the box This 18 the new so-cent packug Oregon, and Tillsonburg, Ont., Canada, 
. had to tell one new fact about beds or drop out 


of the game. The box being close by and speed- | , " 
ily reached, the one who answered had to think | STIC KN EY & POOR S a ‘ 
o7rt Carpet = \BOLSTER 














quickly. 


As the game progressed new facts became harder M | 
‘ and harder to find, and so the horseshoe became —— r —— 
rhe carpet that makes your steadily smaller through failure. If the last two usta 










home noted for its simple beauty are very bright thinkers the situation becomes ’ ¥ ROLL 
and artistic appearance, has the decidedly interesting. Is manufactured in the most complete > KAN 

‘ § ; ‘ ; ‘ 
red triangle Cordemon tag on mustard plant in the world, It is cleaned ee 
every roll Go Find Your Fortune in three different ways before it enters the : your bed 


real processes of man 
ufacture. Only the 
best and brightest 
mustard seed is used. 
The product is han- 
dled ¢ ntirely 

lied almost entirely Sold by fu 
by machiner y and niture and de- 
under the direction of partment stores 
ar , everywhere or 
careful, experienced 


during the 
day with an 
Acme Bol- 
ster Roll 
covered to 
match the spread, 


It Weighs Only 
4 Lbs. 


and will never get out of 
shape as it is made of 
\ strong corrugated jute 


No other carpet begins to wear so EFORE beginning this game seven daisy petals 


long as Cordemon carpet, no matter were cut out of red or yellow paper and hidden 
what its price about the room. Each was large enough to contain 


a ‘* fortune,’’ written on it in short sentences. 
Costs half as much Besides disclosing fates the chief aim of the 
as other good carpets 


game was to find a ‘‘ recipe for good living” that 
Colored with costly permanent dyes. Not 


would be beneficial to all. This proved a balm to 
those who were not so lucky as to find one of the 
at all like cheap carpets which soon fade and seven fortunes. Each petal was numbered and on 











grow dingy. Your P each was written in order the following prophecies: Sent Prepaid aard ana hollo 
money back if not 0 (1) Beauty is her dower; (2) Gold in plenty; (3) workmen, We do for $2 50 \ Ges syle has ovai 
satisfactory. } Admired by all; (4) Youthful in old age; (5) Will not use any artificial or ‘ | openings in which to 
Ask your dealer for win laurels; (6) Best of luck; (7) Honor to her coloring. Heart ek ie nore me gtttons 
: 1 : ast o e} Me o c dea 
Seapeneee pent and name. Placing the petals in a column on the table, These things ex sissippi River nani onl cotlibar oun 
on’t take a substitute, , » ware . atte 7. 2 , ob ordering c Hi) } ; 
Always insist on seeing after they we re found, the first letter of each fortune plain the absolute In ne ringetat All } 68 Page Free Book 
the red triangle tag on stood for the first letter in one of the seven words woe oS iT my 
: aa ; ~ ; as nes Se. ae purity and superior strength and flavor Beware of “ \ ‘Home Comfort and 
every roll. If your deal- in the recipe. This was the familiar maxim: Be mp aes : : Penal cheap imita a) Beauty,” which 
i ~—. Sk i —s | good and you will be happy,’’ an old rule for the of “STICKNEY & PooR’s” Mustard, tions called ee contains valuable 
e . , “ae Z - vi : ; 
ples We'll see that you best kind of living. Whether this was guessed Ten Cents at your grocer’s justas good yee hin home 
get Cordeimon Carpet. from the letters or not, a long strip of paper was Ifhed tk P hind si iii 
cis pinned on the wall at the close of the game on 1€ does not keep it senc us fourteen H. & D. PAPER COMPANY 
Morris & Co. . which the quotation had been pasted in gilt letters. cents in stamps for a full-sized can. 821 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 
w ee 














Groveville, N. J. aS The Picture Postal-Card Game STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO. WhyletBabycry? | antsy arog 


“happy as a sun 
= —— 182 State Street, Boston, Mass. flower,’’« senlestehibend well, dnpendatate ina 
A! A RECENT party a pleasant game was Founded 1815 
played with picture postal-cards. About 


Gl k’s Baby-j 
ascock’s Baby-jumper 
" twenty-five showing fairly familiar scenes and Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-Cart 
" buildings were chosen, made into a pack and laid HAY DEN FE] T combined, Splendid for the “new baby;” 
| h W ilson | oaster in the centre of the table around which the players on oteamable te te as fe grows older. De. 

. . . s heci on § cla i rienic ines, bea 

e sat. On each the descriptive titles were carefully Fr) d odkdes ster eeone "Rabies love the eentie,” 
Cooks 4 slices of bread (or heats 4 flat- covered with India ink, and the pack was placed n healthful mation Physicians endorse 
. . - Reeiead : > a menien i * - Glascock'’s—the standard. Swld 
irons), boils eggs or coffee — face downward. Each player in order turned up a with or without Go-Cast atinchanent. Buy 


all at the same time. A ! card and tried to guess what it represented. If she > it, if re . of your dealer or of us direct, if he 
Perfect Kitchen Utensil; could not identify it the card went the rounds. HE lightest, softest, most effective article hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. 


























days 
known, for sweeping hardwood floors FREE Trial. Write f 
as soline or oil Players held all cards that they guessed. It was | ee —— 0 ’ . rite for cat- 
fer we oa wanted found best to discard the ones unrecognized, and cleaning walls and ceilings and (with handle alog and mother’s manual, 
a os the hostess explained them at the end of the game. detached) dusting furniture. It collects, never The 20th Century Baby,” FREE. PATENTED 
Send 50 cents for sam- A pretty prize for the winner was a picturesque — the dust, and the soft felt will not GLASCOCK BROS, MFG, CO., 115 Factory St, Muncie, Ind, 
ple; or 2-cent stamp foreign card framed in black. The view was well scratch polished surfaces. Sanitary, handy 





for Free Booklet 


. chosen and had the charming effect of a water-color and practical. ° 
and Recipes. ' ? sketch. A ten-cent frame was bought with a cheap Retail price including Cc ran 1 a S$ 0a 
WILSON TOASTER The adjustable handle . . 
MFG. 


picture in it. latter was removed and the 


co. . postal-card was put in its place. is sold under a guarantee 








402 Ferguson Building / If you do not find it ewe gre, yen name that it will do a wash in 
% q ,, On sale, of nearest dealer, or TWO HOURS that would 
Futeharg, Fa Cuckoo write us a postal. will supply you direct. 


take the best part of a day 
with any other soap, and 
leave smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold 
from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, by such 
first-class houses as Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, Park & 
Tilford, Austin Nichols & 
Co., Francis H. Leggett & 
Co. and John Wanamaker, N.Y. If not sold where 
you deal, try another store. Save the coupons 
and write to 


| FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








” UCKOO” is the game of ** Hide-and-Seek ”’ 
EASTER SPOON without any running. Before the one se- 
lected to be Cuckoo conceals herself the other 
° Silver of Special Easter Design, children seat themselves in one corner of the room, 
sent in a dainty Easter box, by mail,on Y . pas 
receipt of 25¢ in coin or stamps. their faces to the wall and eyestightly shut. Then 
Our beautiful catalogue, the Cuckoo hides in that room or the next, and 
poem | when ready calls,‘ Cuckoo, Cuckoo!” The others 
try to guess her hiding-place from the sound of her 
voice, so she has to keep up her cry at intervals to 
guide them in their guessing. The one who at last 
names the place of concealment becomes Cuckoo. 




















Cue, 

of Easter gifts, wedding 
presents, fine leather goods, 
jewelry, silverwear, etc., sent FREE 
upon receipt of postal. The Warren Mansfield Co., 
Gold and Silversmiths, 254 Free St., Portland, Me 





46 Duane STREET. New Yorx. 
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A Short Talk on The 


Only Odorless 
Gelatine 


By CHARLES B. KNox 


DO NOT like to talk about odor in gelatine, 

for fear you may say what a lady in 
Brooklyn said to me when she tested Knox’s 
Gelatine for the first time, which was this: 
“Why, Mr. Knox, your gelatine has no odor 
or smell to it. Why is this? I supposed it 
had to have that bad odor to be gelatine. 
Until I tried yours, ! never used any that did 
not have an odor.” I could only inform her 
that a gelatine with an odor was not pure 
gelatine, for pure gelatine is odorless and taste- 
less, so that it will take the most delicate flavor 
that you care to incorporate in it in making 
up any kind of a dessert. 

Desserts made from pure gela- 
tine are the very choicest foods for 
convalescents. Ask your doctor. 
But when you try to flavor out 
\ some odor, from which the patient, 
with the extremely sensitive nostril 
through illness, has to turn away, 
your labor is all wasted. Use the 
cheap gelatine for the table, if you 
want to; but when you have any one ill in the 
house, be sure to purchase Knox’s Gelatine for 
them, and I know that no cheap gelatine will 
ever be used in your kitchen again. 

Gelatine with an odor is made from impure 
stock. 

“Your money back if for any reason you 
are dissatisfied with Knox’s Gelatine.’’ 





Fr For the name and address of your grocer I will send 
ee my recipe book, ** Dainty Desserts for Dainty lVeople."’ 
If he doesn't sell Knox's Gelatine, send me 4c. in stamps and I 
will send you a full pint package, or for Sc. a two-quart package, 
two for 25c. (stamps taken). If yoa would like a copy of 
the handsome painting,“ The First Lesson,” drop me 
a postal card for full information how to get it. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


13 KNox AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 


s) 








Keeps 
Food 


Pure 


Constant cir- 
culation of 
fresh air, freez- 
ing cold, pre- 
vents germs 
and all im- 
purity ; gives 
highest sani- 
tary quality to 
the 


“Odorless” 


Refrigerator 


Ouly refrigerator with ventilation, so 
perfect it may be filled with odorous foods 
without one tasting of another. 

Always clean—and sweet—veverstale. 
Selected by leading culinary experts. 

We ship prepaid on approval to any puint east 
of the Rocky Mountains where not sold by dealer. 





With sanitary 
water cooler. 


Test it 20 days — if not exactly as represented, return at our 
expense— we will refund purchase pri e without (liscussion. 
Write for catalogue No.11. FREE. 

Ruy of your dealer, t/ possible. If he hasn't it, 
order direct Jrom us. 


\_ THE KEYSER MFG. CO., Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. ¥ 














of Yl o> Cin 
Oxygen' 
Tooth Powder' 
eS 1 e 

ONTAINS 

active oxygen, 

or ozone, the 

greatest of all purify- 

ing agents. That's 

what confers on Calox 


its wonderful cleansing, healing 
and deodorizing properties. It 
not only cleans and whitens the 
teeth but purifiesthe whole mouth. 





Send for sample sufficient for 
several days’ trial and prove its 
value for yourself. 











McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. C 93 Fulton St. New York 





Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





















AN OLD-TIME CANDY- 
PULL 


By Frances Velma French 


spent a very pleasant evening. Others search- 

ing for something new, yet old, may gain as 
much pleasure from it as we did. 

Fortunately, I teach in the neighborhood of my 
home and so can live at home. My sister and I 
wished to give our friends a pleasant evening, and 
so decided to extend invitations to an old-fashioned 
candy-pull. We have a large, roomy kitchen well 
adapted to just such a gathering. Mother was 
called into consultation, and, as three heads are 
certainly, at times, better than one, we made our 
plans then and there, and the invitations were 
written in this wise and sent by messenger: 


| WANT to tell you how a score of young people 


Ve are asked to Ye Old-Fashioned Candy-Pull at 
ye home of — , at eight of ye clock, ou ye 
Saturday eve, ye nineteenth of April. 

Ye maids wear ye gingham aprons, and ye men 
bring ye bibs, and come prepared to labor at ye 
work, decorously and conscientiously. 








These were written on sheets of plain linen 
paper, folded, sealed, without envelopes, all reach- 
ing their destinations safely. ‘Ten couples were 
invited, and nine accepted. A stock of sugar, 
molasses, nuts, flavorings, etc., was laid in. 
Kecipes-for old-fashioned candies (taken from back 
numbers of THe LApizs’ HOME JOURNAL) were 
chosen with much care and written out, each on a 
separate slip, and each was numbered from one to 
nine, as follows: (1) Molasses Taffy, (2) Pepper- 
mint Creams, (3) Butter Scotch, (4) Peanut Taffy, 
(53) Wintergreen Drops, (6) Lemon Taffy, (7) Pop- 
corn Balls, (8) Cream Taffy, (9) Walnut Tatty. 

These were made in the order in which they were 
numbered, and there was a reason for so numbering. 

From sad experience we learned that those who 
made molasses taffy must needs utilize every mo- 
ment of their time. The unfortunate couple to 
whose lot fell the making of this especial taffy 
alternately stirred their candy, mopped their brows, 
and muttered things strange and weird under their 
breath, and yet, in spite of all their efforts, when 
they left for home the candy had not sufficiently 
boiled. This little experience taught us a lesson 
from which others may be glad to profit. 

Had we started the boiling of the molasses before 
the guests arrived the candy would, in all probabil- 
ity, have been successfully finished. Then, too, 
this arrangement gives those who have nuts to shell 
or corn to pop time to do it while the first couples 
are busy with their candies. 

Baby ribbons of nine colors had previously been 
selected, and two tiny bows of each color were 
made. The bows were divided and put into two 
dishes, one of every color in each dish. Up- 
stairs, as the girls laid aside their wraps, they 
were requested to choose a bow and to pin it on. 
Downstairs the gentlemen were asked to do the 
same, and, when all had arrived, each was to search 
for the young woman who wore his color. Thus 
partners were formed for the candy-pulling. The 
young women were each in turn asked to choose a 
slip, the number on it deciding the kind of candy 
she and her partner were to prepare as well as the 
order in which they were to make it, as not more 
than three couples could gather around the range at 
the same time. If one has a good gas stove that, 
also, may be utilized along with the range, and 
considerable time may be saved. 


Recipes, stewpans and cooking materials were 
found, placed conveniently on a large table in the 
centre of the kitchen. Each appropriate recep- 
tacle and spoon bore a number to correspond with 
a recipe. Some succeeded in making delicious 
candy, and some didn’t, but all thoroughly enjoyed 
the fun and the novelty of the situation. Young 
women with their dainty white gowns nearly envel- 
oped in huge kitchen aprons, and young men with 
bibs fastened around their necks bent flushed faces 
over the glowing coals, and watched anxiously for 
their candy to boil. When it finally reached the 
proper consistency with what an air of triumph was 
the kettle lifted off! And then came the pulling. 
Sticky? Oh, yes, but, oh, wasn’t it sweet ? 

Late in the evening the candy was declared 
finished, and arrangements were made for a lively 
dance. A ‘‘ fiddler’? had been engaged to come 
in at about half-past ten o’clock to furnish old- 
fashioned music for a kitchen frolic, and Iam sure 
no country lads and lassies of a hundred years ayo 
went through the ‘** Virginia Reel” and the old- 
fashioned square dances with more zest than the 
twentieth-century boys and girls did that night. 

At half-past eleven the music stopped, and the 
warm and weary couples were led to the dining- 
room, where they were served with old-fashioned 
molasses gingerbread, sugar cookies, fruit (pears, 
apples and grapes) and sweet cider. 

At midnight the young people departed, each and 
all declaring that it was an evening they should 
recall with pleasure for many a long day. 


A Clever Surprise Party 
By Helen Crane 


HEN Margaret told us of her plans for a trip 

to Mexico we had a consultation, and decided 
to ask several of her friends to meet her at our home 
as a surprise, and also planned some small gifts 
which would be a pleasure to her on her journey: a 
cushion containing pins of all sizes, a small tumbler 
heavy enough not to be broken in her satchel, a 
washcloth and an oilskin case for it, a cake of soap, 
a postal-card case made of two pieces of cardboard 
covered with dark linen containing a pencil and 
several cards, a small box of preserved ginger, etc. 
Each article was daintily wrapped and marked with 
the name of one of the guests. The girls, all un- 
suspecting, came to the party, and the packages 
were distributed. Margaret was asked to open hers 
first; then Grace was told she might open the one 
with her name on, and to her great surprise she 
found beneath the first paper another wrapping of 
paper and ribbon and the words, ‘* Margaret, from 
Grace’? —so she was obliged to pass it on to 
Margaret, who was, of course, surprised to receive 
a second package. Thus each guest found herself 
provided with a gift for the guest of honor. 
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The Perfect Food Beverage 











Lowney’s Cocoa is an American triumph in culinary products, 
The most delicious and best made anywhere or at any price. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. ™**°GuStolate Manufactures * 
























The New 
Duplex 
Gas 


Stove 


The Humphrey Ova. 


+ — . : Water 
—Just perfected —is the first successful combi- ,- aie 
nation gas stove and heater. It is really two / Catalog 
stoves in one, a powerful heater, with lateral radia- also 






tion, and when the top is removed becomes an 
ideal stove for cooking, heating water, etc. Com- 
bustion is perfect, therefore it 1s odorless. 


Height 16 in., 
At Dealers, $ 50 Express weight only 
or from Us === Prepaid 4% |bs. Made 

of beautifully 
nickeled die-pressed steel. Guaranteed to be the 
most economical gas heating stove made, 
and the only one that spreads heat near the 
surface of the floor, where grown-ups need 
it and children must have it. Sent on 


10 DAYS TRIAL if not sold by your dealer. If not found 


Free 


Cook with the 
half of it. 






















to be exactly as represented and satisfactory in every particu- 
. Largest Manufacturers Instantaneous 
HUMPHREY Co., Dept. L 3, Kalamazoo, Mich. Water Heaters in the World 
© WAGON 
guarantee. Worth $75. Large illustrated 1906 cata- 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg.Co. Q@7777M station 276 


Heat with the lar, put it back in the box and return at our expense an - 
7 Rubber Ti 
| 0 ubber Tire 

gentleman's rig —has 

logue shows 100 styles carriages and harnesses. 

H.C, Phelps, — Cincinnati 
Pres. u Oh 

Z 


whole of it. get your money back. Write today. Catalogs free. 
mune 
DRIVING 
A 
style and durability. 30 Days Free Trial. 2-year 
Write us what style vehicle you think of buying. 
Warriit) io 
my 
1 ek hd 


“Larks”’ for the Little People! - ro 











Sunshine, ozone, fun galore goes with the smart, little traps 
we make for children. Perfectly appointed pony carts, 
Governess Cars, etc. Correct —cleverly designed, beauti- 
fully built throughout. If it’s a “ Walborn & Riker"’ it’s 
right. Write for our illustrated booklet showing a vast 
variety of special pony and light horse vehicles. (FREE.) 


THE WALBORN & RIKER CO., Dept. A, Saint Paris,O. | 
“No crooked STRAIGHT LEGS | 


legs for this 
baby.” and a strong, straight, flat back de- 
veloped if baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a practical 
and perfect physical developer for 
children. In it a child can sit, 
stand, jump or walk. ‘ Cush- 
ioned-spring supported.”’ Ad- 
justable. Insist upon having 
“Glascock's Walker,”’ the stand- 
ard. It keeps the babyclean and 
safe. Special sizes for cripples. 
Buy of your dealer, if possible, or direct if he hasn't ‘* Glascock’s 
Walker.”’ Write to-day for illustrated clescriptive catalogue FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co.,315 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 


-BATHASWEET* 


a) “BATHASWEET” “BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER COMPLEXION SOAP 


Best toilet powder. Antisep- Softens and whitens the skin. 
tically pure. Relieves Makes heavy creamy lather. 
wind chap. Very Better than Perfume. Very fragrant. Purest 
best for baby 25 baths, for toilet use. 


25 25 25 






















There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome — Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name — don’t accept substitutes. 

















A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 








¢ AT ALL STORES 


OR MAILED BY US 
BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.U.SA 








ry -— 
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Blue Label Products MY UIFE—THUS FAR - 


are the result of 


best obtainable materials 
handled in hygienic kitchens, 





skilled and experienced chefs. 


They are the synonym of 
goods par excellence 





We are pleased to show visitors our 
kitchens and methods. 


Demand Blue Label 
Food Products 


and 


Insist upon having them. 





Your dealer may not now have them, but 
can supply your requirements. 


Our booklet de- 
scribing our full 
line—Canned 
Fruits, Vege- 
tables and Meat 
Delicacies, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, 
Soups, Ketchup, 
etc.— will be sent 
free to anyone 
upon request. 


Curtice 
Brothers 
Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 



























ING=SUN 
STOVE pPoLiSH 
Absolutely Safe 


Unscrupulous and inexperienced manu- 
—facturers make inferior stove polishes which 
sare often inflammable, explosive, and dan- 
}g@tous, and the victims of accidents from 
these inferior stove polishes are often fright- 
fully burned and suffer horrible disfigurement, 
if not death. 

For forty years we have been successfully 
making stove polish which pleases the house- 
wives. It is natural that we should know 
what they want and how to make it right. 

Remember that our RISING SUN 
Stove Polish in cakes and SUN PASTE 
Stove Polish in tins are absolutely safe in 
the hands of the user. No housekeeper can 
afford to take chances with inferior stove 


polishes. 
Morse Bros., Prop’s, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 





“Cyco” Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


is the modern, sanitary labor sav- 
appliance for every day use in 
Ing carpets or rugs. The corn 
simply scatters the fine dust 
never cleaning a carpet or 
as the rapidly revolving , 
BISSELL lifts the fine f 
out of the carpet, de- Z 
pans, and confining , 
woman could real- / 
of the BISSELL ¥/ 
not let a day pass 
chased one. It / 
sweeping 95 / 












sweep- 
broom 
$ and grit, 
rug, where- 
brush of a 
J dust and grit 
positing itin the 
allthe dust. Ifa 
ize the true value 
Sweeper, she would 
until she had _ pur- 
reduces the labor of 
per cent, confines all the 
dust,does the work. 
in one-quarter of 
the time a corn 
broom requires, 
protects your cur- 
tains and fine 
furniture from 
dust, in fact, makes sweeping a pleasure 
instead of a drudgery. For sale by all 
first-class dealers. Prices, 

$2.50, $3.00, $3.25, $3.50, $3.75, $4.00, $5.00 


Bay a “‘Cyco” Bearing Bissell now, send us the 
purchase slip and receive a neat, useful present free. 


Bissell Carpet Sweepér Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 63. (Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 








under sanitary conditions, by ||- 

































bandas sbanetdy 


Your Old Carpets 


can be made into beautiful 
and durable rugs at small |) = 
expense. ¢ 


Send for booklet giving full informa- 
tion as to prices, shipping, etc. 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York City 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


The Queen of Roumania, a most interesting critic 
and a most sympathetic one, wrote a fairy-tale on 
my life and dedicated it to me. I am sorry I did 
not ask her for the story. ‘The Roumanian Crown 
Princess has given me a picture on which she has 
written some exquisite verses. The Queen of Italy 
and the King of Wiirttemberg are among those I have 
been privileged to meet, but I think that my visit to 
the King’s palace at Belgrade was perhaps the most 
exciting of my Royal interviews. 


The late King Alexander gave a large concert 
party at which I was invited to play, and I well re- 
member my great curiosity to see the unfortunate 
Queen Draga, who was new to the regal state. 
They were both most gracious, the young King gave 
me a decoration, and at the close of the concert I 
joined the Royal party at supper. All the evening 
I had been feeling very unwell, but at supper this 
feeling became so acute that I felt I must hasten to 
my hotel. As steadily as possible I left the room, 
and as it happened, I encountered no one to whom 
I could offer any explanation of my sudden exit. I 
rushed to my apartment, and when I was well 
enough to think of anything outside of my unfor- 
tunate illness I was filled with chagrin over my rude 
departure, and half-paralyzed, fearing that the next 
day the King would demand the return of the dec- 
oration he had so kindly bestowed. Meanwhile my 
absence had been noticed, and I learned later that 
my strange departure had caused considerable ex- 
citement. No one could give any explanation, and 
the King, fearing that some necessary ceremony or 
compliment had been neglected, summoned his 
chamberlain and questioned him closely as to the 
manner of my summons and reception, matters which 
were later explained to every one’s satisfaction. 

Of all the honors tendered me none has impressed 
me so strongly as my reception by the late Pope 
Leo XIII. That was in March, 1901, and instead 
of the Throne Room I was allowed to await his 
coming in His Holiness’s private apartments. As 
the tall, slight figure, clad in white, entered, his 
brilliant dark eyes softened, and, taking my hand, 
he embraced me. He called me by my first name 
and said: ** Jan, my dear Jan, I know you.”’ He 
spoke in Italian, in a high and seemingly far-away 
voice, andcontinued: ‘** Cardinal Vaszary asked for 
a Knight Commandership of the Order of St. 
Gregory for you, but it seemed to me you were too 
young to merit such a distinction, and I put him off, 
but he says though young in years you are in art a 
master, so I resolved to grant you this great decora- 
tion, with my best wishes for your continuation in 
the career you have started, to the honor of your 
country and your distinguished art.’’ On finding 
that I had not brouglit my violin he added: ** What 
a pity I cannot hear you! It would have been such 
a pleasure to me. Cardinal Parrochi, who heard 
Paganini, has been telling me how wonderful you 
are.’”’ In closing the interview he gave me two 
rosaries inclosed in silver egg cases, and according 
me his blessing said: ‘*One for you and one for 
your mother whom they say you so love,’’ 


Soon after my marriage to the Countess Marianne 


Csaky-Szell we were both honored with an audience | 


by the present Pope, who gave me a large picture of 
himself on which he has inscribed a papal blessing. 
During my visits to Italy 1 have also had the honor 
of receiving the personal congratulations of Mas- 
cagni and Leoncavallo. 

It was in my twentieth year that I first came to 
England, in May, 1900, and I have felt at home 
there ever since. I truly value the great compli- 
ment paid me by the Philharmonic Society, which 
gave me the Beethoven grand medal of honor and 
made me an honorary member. The reigning fam- 
ily have been most gracious to me, and I am proud 
to recall that I was the last artist to play to the late 
Queen Victoria and the first to his present Majesty, 
King Edward. On the King’s birthday celebration 
at Sandringham I was presented to the German 
Kmperor, who seemed to know a lot about violins 
and who asked me several questions regarding the 
American public. I have also played at Bucking 
ham Palace and Marlborough House. 

Although I have been induced to say so much 
about myself my favorite topic of conversation is 
my wife, whom I first met at a concert at Debreczin, 
in Hungary. Then her father, who is now visiting 
me, asked me to visit him, with results too happy 
for me to describe. In the papers I have at different 
times read that I had married an elderly Countess, 
plain of face and gauche of mien. The truth is 
that my wife is a very beautiful Hungarian girl, 
considerably younger than myself, and Iam no patri 
arch. She is fond of telling a story about once 
having consulted a planchette as to her future hus- 
band, and the little palette indicated that she would 
marryaking. She believes in the correctness of this 
prophecy, for in her eyes Iam King of Violinists. 


I can, however, instance a more successful attempt 
to foretell the future. In tgo2z, when I was return- 
ing from Ireland, Mrs. Mabord, of Chepstow Villas, 
Bayswater, was one of the party, she having accom- 
panied the young singer of the company as chaperon. 
On the homeward journey this lady read my future. 
I had not then met my present wife, but she 
prophesied that I would be married within a year, 
and that the first addition to my family would be a 
double event. The twins are as happy a realization 
as is their mother, whose name, Marianne, has been 
divided between them, one being Mary and the 
other Anne. Of course, we have friends who al- 
ready see the babies’ hands curved to hold the bow 
or finger the violin; but I think seriously myself 
that the Bohemian love of music is born in them, 
and when I play I can see their baby faces grow 
grave in appreciation and I feel it is then they think 
most of me. ‘There is a saying among my people 
that where the father is a fool the children are clever, 
and my little girls seem very clever to me. 

Our home is at Bycher Castle, near Kolin, in 
Bohemia, and when I recall it I ponder on Fate’s 
vagaries. Within the pleasure grounds are gardens 
ten times as large as the little vegetable patch at 
Michle from which my father won the maintenance 
for his wife and family. My flower and vegetable 
beds of today yield me no revenue, but for their 
maintenance demand a yearly sum which my dead 
father would deemed a satisfying income. 
How very sad the world is! 


have 


NOTE — In an early number The Journal will publish an- 
other article, ‘* What Music Means to Me, ’’ by Jan Kubelik. 
The celebrated violinist, who is but twenty-five years of age, 
expresses some startling views about certain famous com- 
positions — views which will surprise many music-lovers 
who have heard him play. 
































T IS the beautiful tone of these instruments that has given 
them world-wide celebrity. This, with durability, insured by 
the highest quality of workmanship and finish, leads the purchaser 
to pay cheerfully the somewhat higher price asked for them. 


Catalogue 
ree 


CHICKERING & SONS 


792 Tremont Street, Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


Estabiished 
1823 











This 
tonal richness 


concentrated in the Packard Little 
rivals that of a Concert 
Grand piano. Hear it! Surprises 


Grand 


even those accustomed to surprises 
in plano construction. 


vite for illustrated catalog and plan of selling 


No matter where you live, our special 
offer makes it practicable for you to own 


a Packard. ‘Time payments if desired 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 
Dept. A. Fort Wayne, Ind. 














Of course you have read THE 

FIRST VIOLIN? The most 

delightful musical novel since is 

e 

Rupert Hughes’s 

love-story 

of a Polish 

pianist 

in America—a young Paderewski 
‘*It throbs with feeling’’ 

‘*Nothing technical, simply a 

story” 
**It leaves one with a sense of delight”’ 


say the critics. The word ZAL is Polish for the 
homesickness that cannot be satisfied. This novel 
glorifies motherhood as no other has done. In 
one situation the hero has to choose between 
saving his mother’s or his sweetheart’s life. 


Which Does He Choose? 


In stores or by mail ($1.50) from 
The Century Company, Union Square, New York 


heart 








For 
Floors 


An Exquisite Finish having the Exact Appear- 
ance of Wax, but without its slippery surface 
and capacity for catching dust and disease 
germs. FLORSATIN imparts to woods all the 
beauty of wax while possessing far greater 
durability. It is much easier to apply and care 
for and may be washed frequently without 
injuring the satinlike beauty of its surface. 
Send ten cents for a panel showing this beau- 
tiful finish and a copy of the new edition of 
the Home Ideal, by Margaret Greenleaf, a pro- 
fusely illustrated book of 25 pages, 8% x 11 
inches, on house decoration. 


Chicago Varnish Company 


29 Dearborn Avenue, 19 Vesey Street 
Chicago. Established 1865. New York. 


As Built in Minneapolis 















The Keith Design, against 5 others from leading architects, was 
awarded first prize by unanimous vote of the Minneapolis Park 
Board and over 2500 out of 4000 voted for it without knowing the 
Board's decision. It is only one of 1200 tasteful, practical designs 
in our various books of plans as foliows: 


128 Btudies of Sum. Ctgs. $1.00 avs Catg. $1600 to$2000 $1.00 





119 Brick & Com’n Houses 1.00 163 2000to$2500 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses 50 172 ‘ $2500to$3000 1.00 
55 Dbl. Houses, Flats,etc.1.00 189 ‘ 3000to$4000 1.00 
76 Cottages less than$800 50 146 ‘‘ $4000andup'’d 1.00 
90 Costing $800to$1200 50 17 Model Schoolhouses 1.00 

136 Catg.$1200to$1600 1.00 31 Modern Churches 2.00 


The Exquisite Beauty of 
English Half-Timber 
Colonial, Spanish 
and Mission Designs 


is charmingly illustrated 
and described in W.]. K ’ 
c pe beautiful new book, “Historic 
‘ “ Architecture for the Home 
Builder.” 264 pages, 127 illustrations, $2.00 (not a book of plans). 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, 802 Hennepin Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sent on Approval. Send No Money. 


We Will Trust You 10 Days oe 









Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will maila 
24 short stem fne human hair 
switch to matcl If of extraordinary value, 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch free. I. xtra shades a little more. In- 
close 5c. postage. Sen sample for estimate 
gas frée beauty book. Mrs, apes 
air Emporium, Dept. 169, 1 
Quincy i Chicago. 
















. 22-in. 
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AINFLI 


INFLOOR 


FINISH 


STA 


Floors, Peraiieire and Woodwork 


Makes old Floors, old Furniture, old Wood- 
work look new; imparts beauty to any 
wood, new or old, painted or unpainted; ele- 
gant, cleanly, sanitary, economical; dries 
quickly ; does not obscure the grain of the 
wood like paint; is far more durable than 
varnish; does not mar, and shows neither heel 
marks nor scratches ; not affected by water. 


Rogers Stainfloor Finish is absolutely the 
best floor finish made —the only one that 
satisfies practical painters. Can be applied 
to any surface by anybody. A SAMPLE 
CAN (enough to cover 20 square feet, two 
coats) and A GOOD BRUSH sent, 
express paid, to any 

: 25 Cents 


address on receipt of 


Mace in Light 

Oak, Dark Oak, Cherry, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Mala- 
chite Green, Transparent. 
Name shade wanted. 


‘aluable booklet free. 
Detroit White Lead Works 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dept. B. 











OU can obtain G.-W. * Elastic’? Book Cases 

fitted with bevel plate glass, leaded glass or plain 

doors, and with panel ends or plain ends. 

There is practically no limit to the varied and artistic 

arrangements that can be made with these units, 

which embody the best material, finish and mechani- 
cal construction. 

All units controlled by our non-binding door 
equalizer. 

Uniform prices everywhere. Obtainable from 
authorized agents in nearly one thousand cities. 
Where not represented we ship on approval, freight 
paid. Write for Catalogue A 105 


The Glube“Weenicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 
NEw YORK, 380-382 Broadway 
Branch Stores: BOSTON, 91-93 Federal 
CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 

































ONE LOOK 
SATISFIES 





The script signa- 
Y ture of STEWART 
HARTSHORN is on every genuine 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


See that it is on all your rollers. 
It is there for your protection. 


WOOD ROLLERS 
TIN ROLLERS 


The Improved Hartshorn 
requires no tacks. 


| the village gave him for slaying the Devils. 
| worshiped us as Gods, Thorkild told me, and it was 


| Witta waited upon Hugh like a woman: 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
JOYOUS VENTURE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


he were at Senlac again; I saw Thorkild’s steel 
cap smitten off his head by a great hairy hand, 


and I felt an arrow from the ship whistle past my | 


ear. They say that till Witta took his sword to the 
rowers, he could not bring the ship in shore; and 
each one of the four archers said afterward that he 
alone had pierced the Devil that fought me. I do 
not know. I went to it in my mail-shirt, which 
saved my skin. With long-sword and belt-dagger, 
I fought for the life, against a Devil whose very feet 
were hands, and who whirled me back and forth like 
a dead branch. He had me by the waist, my arms 


to my side, when an arrow from the ship pierced | 


him between the shoulders, and he loosenedgrip. I 


passed my sword twice through him, and he crutched | 


himself away between his long arms, coughing and 
moaning. Next, as I remember, I saw Thorkild of 


Borkum bareheaded and smiling, leaping up and | 


down before a Devil that leaped and gnashed his 
teeth. Then Hugh passed, his sword shifted to his 
left hand, and I wondered why I had not known 
that Hugh was a left-handed man; and thereafter I 
remembered nothing till I felt spray on my face, 


and we were in sunshine on the open sea. That 
was twenty days later.’’ 
‘What had happened? Did Hugh die?’’ the 


children asked. 


‘* Never was such a fight fought by christened | 


man,’’ said Sir Richard. 
had saved me from my Devil, 


** An arrow from the ship | 
and Thorkild of | 


Borkum had given back before his Devil, till the | 


bowmen on the ship could shoot it all full of arrows 
from near by; but Hugh’s Devil was cunning, and 
had kept behind trees where no arrow could reach. 
Body to body there, by stark strength of sword and 
hand, had Hugh slain him, and, dying, the Thing 
had clenched his teeth on the sword. Judge what 
teeth they were!’’ 

Sir Richard turned the sword again, that the 


children might see the two great chiseled gouges on | 


either side of the blade. 
aX 


‘* Those same teeth metin Hugh’s right arm and 
side,’ Sir Richard went on. ‘‘I? Oh, I had 
no more than a broken foot and a hot fever. 


Thorkild’s ear was bitten, but Hugh’s arm and side | 


clean withered away. I saw him where he lay 
along, sucking a fruit in his left hand. His flesh 
was wasted off his bones; his hair was patched with 
white, and his hand was blue-veined like a woman’s. 
He put his left arm around my neck, and whis- 
pered: ‘ Take my Sword. 
Hastings, O my brother: 
again.’ We lay there on the high deck talking of 
Senlac, and I think of every day since Senlac, and 
it came so that we both wept. I was weak, and he 
little more than a shadow. 

‘“** Nay—nay,’ said Witta at the helm-rail. 
‘Gold is a good right arm to any man. Look— 
look at the gold!’ 


He had brought away all the gold on the 
bank, and twice as much more, that the people of 
They 


one of their old women healed up Hugh’s poor arm.”’ 

** How much gold did you get ?’’ asked Dan. 

‘*How can I say? Where we came out with 
wedges of iron under the rowers’ teet, we returned 
with wedges of gold hidden beneath planks. ‘There 
was dust of gold in packages where we slept, and 
along the side, and cross-wise under the benches 
were lashed the blackened elephants’ teeth. 

‘** T had sooner have my right arm,’ said Hugh, 
when he had seen all. 

*** Ahai, that was my fault,’ said Witta. ‘I 
should have taken ransom, and landed you in 
France, when first you came aboard, ten months ago.’ 

*** Tt is over late now,’ said Hugh, laughing. 

‘* Witta plucked at his long shoulder-lock. ‘ But 
think,’ said he, ‘ if I had let ye go, which I swear I 
would never have doné, for I love ye more than 
brothers — if I had let ye go, by now ye might have 
been horribly slain bysome mere Moor in the Duke 
of Burgundy’s war, or ye might have been murdered 
by land-thieves, or ye might have died of the plague 
at an inn. ‘Think of this, and do not blame me 
overmuch, Hugh. See! I will only take a half of 
the gold.’ 

“*T blame thee not, Witta,’ said Hugh. ‘ It was 
a joyous venture, and we thirty-five men here have 
done what never man has done. If I live till Eng- 
land I will build me a stout keep over Dallington 
out of my share.’ 

***T will buy cattle, and amber, and warm red 
cloth for the wife,’ said Witta, ‘ and I will hold all 
the land at the head of Staffanger Fiord. Many will 
fight for me now. But first we must turn north, 
and with this honest treasure aboard I pray we meet 
no pirate ships.’ 

** We did not laugh. Wewerecareful. We were 
afraid lest we should lose one grain of our gold, for 
which we had fought Devils. 


ox 


*** Where is the sorcerer?’ said I, for Witta was 


| looking at the Wise Iron in the box, and I could 


not see the Yellow Man. 

*** He has gone to his own country,’ said he. 
‘ He rose up in the night, while we were beating out 
of that forest, ir the mud, and said that he could 
see it behind the trees. He leaped out on to the 
mud, and did not answer when we called. So we 
called no more. He left the Wise Iron, which is all 
that I care for —and see, the Spirit still points to 
the South.’ 

‘* We were troubled lest the Wise Iron should fail 
us now that the Yellow Man had gone, and when we 
saw the Spirit still served us, we were afraid of too 
strong winds, and of shoals, and of careless leaping 
fish, and of all the people on the shores where we 
landed.’’ 

** Why ?’’ said Dan. 

‘* Because of the gold—because of our gold. 
Gold changes men altogether. Thorkild of Borkum 
did not change. He laughed at Witta for his fears, 
and at us for counseling Witta to furl sail when the 
ship pitched at all. 

‘** Better be drowned out of hand,’ said Thorkild 
of Borkum, ‘ than go tied to a deck-load of yellow 


| dust.’ 


** He was a landless man, and had been slave toa 
King in the East. Hewould have heaten out some 
of the gold into bands to put round the oars and 
round the prow. 

** Yet though he vexed himself for the gold, 
lending 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 


He bade Thorkild show us the | 
gold,and the elephants’ teeth as though we had been | 
| children. 


It has been thine since | 
but I shall never hold hilt | 
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The 
Cause 
of 
Wrinkled 
Skin 


It is not work that shrivels 
and puckers the back of the 
hand. Work may affect the 
front of the hand, but never 
the back. Only soap, strong 
alkali soap, will thus exhaust 
the tissues and natural oils 
of the skin. 





than that of the hand. 


cocoa butter which makes 


marvelous manner. 





If such soap, even the purest of it, were used upon the face the 
result would be worse, because the skin of the face is much more delicate 


To keep the hand and face in condition, to right them after injury requires 
something more than soap; it requires that union of palm and olive oils with 


PALMOLIVE 


the most helpful of skin cleansers and beautifiers. 

No matter how rough, chapped, stiff and harsh your hand may be, the grate- 
ful oils of PALMOLIVE will restore it to comfort, pliancy and health. What 
PALMOLIVE does for the hand, it will do for the face; 


pores, build up the tissues, refine the skin and clear the complexion in a 


It must be remembered that PALMOLIVE is much more than soap. 
Soap dries and exhausts; the olive oil of PALMOLIVE lubricates; the cocoa 
butter of PALMOLIVE feeds the skin. 


A liberal sample can be had, together with illustrated booklet 
“PALMOLIVE CULTURE,” if you will send 5c. in stamps to 


cover postage and mention the name of your dealer. 


B. ds JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 322 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





it will cleanse the 








“A “A Kalamazoo a 


Direct to You”’ 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 

factory at lowest 

= 

factory prices. 
Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 
excelled by any in 
the world. We 
guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 


If you do not find the Kalamazoo exaclly 
as represented, the trial does not cost you 
accent. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 


All Kalamazoos are shipped 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
veady Jor use. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. , Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All our cook stoves and ranges are 
fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. 












Oven Thermometer 














The Marqua Baby Carriages, 
Go-Carts and Perambulators 


« We have been selling successfully 
by mail for many 

years. A standard of 
, excellence has been 
reached that 
makes our 
catalog worth 
sending for. 
Our goods are 
sold direct, 
(not by dealers), 
and we allow dis- 
counts. 100 illus- 
trations of neat, 
modern designs 
that appeal to 
people of good 
Catalog is FREE and 








taste. 


Freight allowances. 
tells our story. 


Marqua Carriage and Toy Co., Dept. A 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Have You a Dog? 


We will send Polk Miller’s Great 
Book on Dogs; How to Take Care 
of Them; Senator Vest’s Eloquent 
Tribute to a Dog, and A Yellow 
Dog’s Love for a Nigger (famous 
poem), all for 10¢, just to acver- 
tise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies. Address 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
834 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Any woman who 
will send 1oc. for 
a sample of 


W&B 
Swedish 
Hair 
Powder 


will find an excellent means of cleansing 
her hair without so much washing. ‘The pow- 
der removes all dust, grease, and excessive 
oil after brushing. It leaves the hair soft, 
clean and fluffy, easy toarrange and keep 
in perfect condition. It does away with 
the bother of wetting, washing and dry- 
ing the hair and the danger of taking cold. 
Women who use it like it. It is on sale at 


over 500 first-class department and drug 
stores. Price 50c and $1.00 per box. 


At your dealers or sold direct by 








WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 














tatianrie | hermalite Bag 


“Successor to the Hot-Water Bag’’ 


Gives an even, long-continued, comforting heat at the right 
temperature. 

It is madeof the very best para rubber and 
tis permanently filled with Thermalite,a 
composition that stores heat. You boil the 
hag afew minutes, when convenient; you use 
it at once or weeks afterward; when you 
want the heat simply take the stopper out 
and replace it, and the bag will become hot 
in a minute and stay hot for hours. 

No getting up at night; no annoyance 
to others. 

in a word, the Thermalite Bag is the 
most comforting and convenient article 
that a little money can buy. 

We also make the Baby's milk warmer; 
keeps milk warm 12 hours. Indispensable to mothers. 

John Wan er says: “ There will be a Thermalite Bag in 





| every home in the land.’ 


| 
| 


| 


| Spindle Back Chair 


Let us send you a copy — write to-day. | 





Made in five sizes. No. 2 (2-quart size) $2, express prepaid. 


Sold by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive book. 
THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 156 Elm 8t., New York City 


“Old Hickory” $] 15 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfort- 
able, attractive chair for Porch and Lawn 
use ever sokl at this remarkably low 
price. Will stand all sorts of weather. 
Solidly constructed of genuine 
white hickory with bark on. 
Seat 18ins. long, 16ins. deep; 
height over all 40 ins. Price 
$1.75, freight prepaid east of 
Miss. River. 120 other styles of 
chairs, settees, tables, etc., $1.50 
up. Be sure to get the ‘Old Hick- 
ory’ Furniture and see that our 
trade-mark is on every piece. If 
your dealer will not sunply you, 
remit direct to us. Ask for new 48- 
pee illustrated catalogue and our 

pecial Introductory Offer, FREE. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
13 Cherry St., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
“ The Original‘ Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers.” 
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There’s Only One 
Genuine Farina 


Eau de Cologne 


So-called “ Cologne Water,” “ Farina Cologne” 
or “Eau de Cologne,” that does not bear the 
label below, exact in every detail, are imita- 
tions of the renowned toilet water invented in 
Cologne, Germany, in 1709—nearly 200 years 
ago by the original Johann Maria Farina 
Gegenuber dem Julichs Platz. The secret of 


making the genuine Eau de Cologne has been 
kept in one branch of the family 
and it has never been produced by any 
other than the original establishment. 





gents the Uni 
Messrs. Schieffelin & Co, Ni 








The above trade-mark is closely counterfeited by 
imitators save for the name of the United States 
Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
which is printed in red at the lower left hanc 
corner of the label. Be sure that the bottle 
you get has that name on it, 
also note the word Gegenuber 
in the second line. 


Send for Free Booklet 


“The Perfume of 
Royalty,"" which gives 
the story of its manufac- 
ture and complete means [T} 
of identification, also Fe 
sizes and styles of bot- rs 
tles. If your dealer 
does not supply the genu- [< 

i 
= 








ine, write us and we will 
tell you how to get it. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
New York 


Sole Agents for the 
United States. 











The genuine Eau de Cologne is 
put up in the three styles and 
shapes of bottle shown here. 
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“FREE BOOK 
will allord valuable help to every 

housekeeper in planning her home decoration. 

It shows ie you can make your home one 

of the prettiest, at small cost. Illustrates 

beautiful patterns (in actual colors) of 








TAPESTRY CVRTAINS 
COVCH »” TABLE COVERS 


For over a dozen years this brand has enjoyed a 
reputation for superior quality, faul nish and 
workmanship, and unusual durability. Moss Rose 

igns are the very finest produced. The free book- 

story. May we send it? 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 
Department L Philadelphia 








No More “Germy” Beds 


Compare the 
musty, dusty com- 
plicated con- 
struction of wood- 
en beds with the 
perfectly ventila- 
ted “ Sanitaire 
Beds ’’—all metal, 
every point clean- 
able and no crev- 
ices for dust to 
lodge and breed 
vermin. Healthful - 5 
sanitary conditions are possible ondy with the 


TRADE @ 4MARK @ 


Sanitaire 


IRON BEDS $2 TO $25 


See above illustration. 
Hard, smooth snow-white finishes — the pure ‘¢ Sani- 
taire Gold’’ and scores of others. Sanitaire Beds 
are the choice where cleanliness and health are valued. 
Your physician recommends them. 
FRE To those who write we will send a sample of 
“ Snowy-white” or “Sanitaire Gold” finished 
tubing, of which Sanitaire Beds are made. Also our booklet, 


“* How to sleep well.” 
Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co., 500 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind., U.S. A. 





A Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 
protects furs and clothing against moths. No 
insect can endure the delicious fragrance of the 
real Southern Red Cedar. 

A useful present for weddings or 


ting, 
birthdays. Shipped <irect from factory to your 
home on approval, freight prepaid. 
Write for booklet and factory prices 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE COMPANY, Dept. J 
Statesville, N.C. 





| the moon-track and stand away. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE | 
JOYOUS VENTURE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


him his shoulder when the ship rolled, and tying of 
ropes from side to side, that Hugh might hold by 
them. But for Hugh, he said, and so did all his 
men, they would never have won the gold. I re- 
member Witta made a little thin gold ring for the 
Bird to swing in. 

** Three months we rowed and sailed and went 
ashore for fruits or to clean the ship. When we saw 
wild horsemen riding among sand-dunes and flourish- 
ing spears, we knew we were on the Moors’ coast, 
and stood over north to Spain; and a strong wind 
out of the southwest bore us in ten days to a coast 
of high red rocks, where we heard a hunting-horn 
blow among the yellow gorse, and knew it was 
England. 

‘* * Now find ye Pevensey yourselves,’ said Witta. 
‘I love not these narrow ship-filled seas.’ He set 
the dried salted head of the Devil which Hugh had 
killed high on our prow, and all boats fled from 
us. Yet for our gold’s sake we were more afraid 
than they. We crept along the coast by night, till 
we came to the chalk cliffs, and so east to Pevensey. 
Witta would not come ashore with us, though Hugh 
promised him wine at Dallington enough to swim in. 
He was on fire to see his wife; and ran into Pevensey 
Marsh after sunset, and there he left us, and our 
share of gold, and backed out on the same tide. He 
made no promise: he swore no oath: he looked for 
no thanks: but to Hugh, an armless man, and to me, 
an old cripple whom he could have tiung into the 
sea, he passed over wedge upon wedge, packet upon 
packet of gold, and dust of gold, and only ceased 
when we would take no more. As he stooped from 
the side to bid us farewell he stripped off his right- 
arm bracelets, and put them all on Hugh’s left, and 
he kissed Hugh on the cheek. I think when Thorkild 
of Borkum bade the rowers give way we were near 
weeping. It is true that Witta was an heathen and 
a pirate; true it is he held us by force many months 
in his ship, but I loved that bow-legged, blue-eyed 
man for his great boldness, his cunning, his skill, 
and beyond all, for his simplicity.’’ 

** Did he get home all right ?”’ said Dan. 

**T never knew. We saw him hoist sail under 
I have prayed that 
he found his wife and the children.’’ 

** And what did you do?’’ } 

‘* We waited on the Marsh till the day. ThenlI 
sat by the gold, all tied in an old sail, while Hugh 
went to Pevensey, and De Aquila sent us horses.’’ 

Sir Richard crossed hands on his sword hilt, and 
stared down stream through the soft, warm shadows, 

‘* A whole ship-load of gold,’’ said Una, looking 
at the little **Golden Hind.” ‘* But I’m glad I 
didn’t see the Devils.’’ 

**T don’t believe they were Devils,’’ Dan whis- 
pered back. 

‘Eh?’ said Sir Richard. ‘* Witta’s father 
warned him they were unquestionable Devils. One 
must believe one’s father, and not one’s children. 
What were my Devils then?”’ 


or 


Dan flushed all over. ‘* I—I only thought,’ he 
stammered —‘‘ I’ve got a book called ‘ The Gorilla 
Hunters ’— it’s a continuation of ‘ Coral Island,’ 
sir —and it says there that the gorillas (they’re big 
monkeys, you know) were always chewing iron up.’’ 

‘* Not always,’’ said Una. ‘* Only twice.’’ 

They had been reading ‘‘ The Gorilla Hunters ’’ 
up in the orchard. 

** Well, anyhow, they always drummed on their 


people. And they built houses in trees, too.’’ 

‘*Ha!’”’ Sir Richard openedhiseyes. ‘‘ Houses 
like flat nests did our Devils make, where their imps | 
lay and looked at us. I did not see them (I was sick 
after the fight), but Witta told me; and, lo, ye 
know it also! Wonderful! Were our Devils only 
nest-building apes? Is there no sorcery left in the 
world ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ answered Dan uncomfortably. 
** T’ve seen a man take rabbits out of a hat, and he 
told us we could see how he did it if we watched 
hard. And we did.’’ 

** But we didn’t,’’ 
There’s Puck!’’ 

The little fellow, brown and smiling, peered 
between two stems of an ash, nodded, and slid 
down the bank into the cool, cool stream beside 
them. | 

‘* No sorcery, Sir Richard?’’ he laughed, and 
blew on a full dandelion head he had picked. 

** They tell me that Witta’s Wise Iron was a toy. 
The boy carries such an Iron with him. They tell 
me our Devils were apes called Gorillas!’’ said Sir 
Richard, indignantly. 

‘¢ That is the sorcery of books,’’ said Puck. ‘I 
warned thee they were wise children. All people 
can be wise nowadays by reading of books.’’ 

‘* But are the books true ?’’ Sir Richard frowned, 
‘*T like not all this reading and writing.” 

** Ye.es,’’ said Puck, holding the naked dandelion 
head at arm’s length. ‘‘ But if we hang all fellows 
who write falsely — why did De Aquila not begin | 
with Gilbert the Clerk? /7e was false enough.’’ 

** Poor, false Gilbert. Yet, in his fashion, he 
was wondrous bold,”’ said Sir Richard. 

** What did he do?”’ said Dan. 

‘* He wrote,”’ said Sir Richard. ‘‘ Is the tale meet 
for children, think you?’’ He looked at Puck, but 
“Tellus! Tell us!’’ cried Danand Una together. 


chests, like Sir Richard’s did, before they went for | 


said Una, sighing. ‘* Oh! 


NOTE — The fourth Kipling story for children, “* Old 
Men at Pevensey,” will appear in the next (the April) issus 
of The Journal. 


eX 
What is Left 


By M. K. Howard 


ERE in my drawer, a letter, and a curl 

Of golden hair; a withered hyacinth — 
A pair of tiny cuffs, half-raveled out, 
And all the wool tied up about the top 
With labored knots, to keep it in its place. 
A dolly’s teapot, cracked, without a lid, 
And half its gaudy decorations gone _ 
Through frequent washings, done by little hands. 
Dear little hands — they grew so tired once, 
God took them in His own, and folded them. 
They never wash the dolly’s dishes now. 
The little cuffs will never be worn out. ; 
No other hands shall wear them. And the curl? 
It is not I will brush it any more. 
Why speak? Three years ago Death took the rest. 
Tears will not cure the pain. Shut up the dtawer. 
Words will not ease it. To be mute is best. | 
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arising from ordinary closets. 


venting all danger of gas. 


the Sy-CLo. 
way and of the same material. 


does. 


It costs but little more than 
the common closet, and when health 
and comfort are considered, it really 
costs less; in fact, your doclor pays 
the bill, Your plumber will tell 
you that Sy-CLo is absolutely the 
latest word in perfect sanitation. 


Send for booklet on ‘‘ House- 


hold Health ’’— mailed free. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 





Yes 


TRADE MARK 


The Latest Word 


In Sanitation 


The name Sy-CLo on a closet means health insurance for your home or 
any building in which the closet is placed; it means freedom from all those 
diseases which are usually traceable to noxious odors and poisonous gases 


Sy-CLo stands for more than mere flushing; it stands for a wonderful 
syphonic action of great power —an action which literally pulls the contents of 
the bowl into the drain, cleansing the non-reachable parts, instantly sealing the 
outlet channel with a water trap to an unusual depth, and absolutely pre- 


The Sy-CLo Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity impossible 
in an iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made of china —like 
Hand-moulded of china all into one solid piece like a vase, the 
Sy-CLo is without crack, joint or rough surface to collect dirt or disease germs. 
It is as clean inside and out as a china pitcher, being made exactly the same 


The surface of the Sy-CLo Closet cannot chip off, is not affected by 
acid, water or wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron closet 
The Sy-CLo is strong, simple, durable; it cannot get out of order 
and will last, with ordinary care, as long as the house in which it is placed. 
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r- At Factory Prices ~ 


To be returned at our ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 


for this 
Only $2 beautiful 
Buffet. Would cost at retail 
$42.00. Choice Quarter-sawed 
Golden Oak; piano polish; 
hand-cut carvings; French 
bevel mirror 40 x 12 inches; 
roll-drawer-fronts,cross-land- 
ed; one drawer plush lined; 
has solid brass trimmings; 
ball-bearing casters; 46inches 














wide, 60 






inches ¥ 
j high. sere *’ , 
f ‘Pa. 74 - 
$28 3 for this Luxurious Turkish hd /) j 7 
. Rocker— would cost $50.00 4 ¢ 
at retail. Covered with our reliable 4 
Old Oak genuine leather; best long — 
tempered steel springs, softly padded et? y } 
with curled horsehair. Width 36in. ; 4 
height of back from seat 27 in. { 


. WePay Freight 


east of Omaha 
and north of 
Tennessee 

Points be- ¢ 
yond equal- 


ized, 
$24.5 Dresser, worth 


$37. Quarter-sawed Oak, Gen- 
uine Mahogany, Bird's-eye 
Maple; piano polish; French 
bevel mirror, 30 x 24 in.; French 
legs, claw feet; roll-front upper 
drawers; entire front beauti- 
fully cross-banded, drawers 
finished inside, Bird's-eye 


“ ms; ae Maple bottoms; solid brass 
‘ Y trimmings and casters; solid 

! ; ends ‘lop, 44 x 23 in. 
Catalog A — Library and Office; Catalog B — Dining- 


room: Catalog C-— Bedroom Furniture — mailed 
if you address 66 North Ionia Street. 


| Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Choice high-grade 




















Is Sanitary, 


Germproof, 


Washable 


Adds Health, Beauty, 
Value to the home or 
any building. 

It costs much less 
than ceramic tile, and is 
easier to erect, will not 
craze or come off. 

For Bathrooms, 
Halls, Restaurants, 
Lavatories, Kitchens, 
and every place that rich 
and sanitary conditions 
are desired in Wainscot, 
Wall or Ceiling. Designs and colorings suitable for every purpose. 

Nothing else ‘* just like"’ it. 





has been successfully used from Turkish 


a” il ” 

nametiie Baths to Refrigerators, and endorsed by 
representative architects. Sample and Catalog mailed /rce with 
instructions for erecting, if dealer don't supply. 


N.Y. Metal Ceiling Co. ‘ite Yor. 30" 
A Reliable Water Supply— 


at small expense. If you have running water 
within a mile of where you want it, we can auto- 
matically pump it for you. Write for catalogue. 
Raises water 35 feet for every foot fall. 

Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company, 140 Nassau St., N.Y. 











$50.00 n GOLD 
FREE —— FREE 


to the person who sends us the best 
“new use” for sw One» the famous 
oil compound for lubricating, cleaning, 
polishing, and preventing rust. 








The only restrictions 
be for something that 
used for now, and prac 
inal. Contestants 
ous free sample so they 
ask for ** 3-in-One’’ 
gives all the present uses. 


are that your use must 
*¢ 3-in-One’’ is not 
tical — also Non-Medic- 
should send for gener- 
can experiment; also 
Dictionary, which 
Write to-day to 
G. W. COLE COMPANY, 151 Broadway, New York City 
*¢4-in-One’’ is **the superior’’ sewing machine 
vil — goes further, lasts longer, is cheaper. Sold in 
all good stores — two size bottles, 


” 








Trade-Mark. 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes. X-Ray 
gives a_quick. brilliant lustre and 
DOES NOT BURN OFF. 
FREE Sample sent t/ you address Dept. B. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by Express, Prepaid. 
































es 5 Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices ive attorns, choice 
9 " 5 | colorings. oven in 
aed wt one piece. Both sides 
aged / can be used; more du- 

9x9 ft. 4.25 rable than high-priced 
9x10' ft. 4.75] carpets. Soldto you 
9x12ft. 6.25| directat oneprofit. 
9x15 ft 6.25 Money refunded if 

" 2 not satisfactory. 





New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 6875S Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A MACITINE 
Sa A LIAY UZ Vs 
ADVANTAGES’ 


Achievements and _ possibilities in 
sewing hitherto unheard of are offered 
in the Volo, the latest and greatest 
creation in sewing machines. It is a 


sharply-defined departure from the old 

lines of sewing-machine manufacture, 
the result being a machine essen- 
tially different from all others — bet- 

ter, simpler, more practical. 


The 


Volo 


Sewing Machine 


is truly wonderful in the wide range of 
work it performs, in the unique sim- 
plicity of its various accomplishments, 
and in the ease and noiselessness of its 
operation. Whether sewing the heaviest 
cloth or the daintiest fabric, itis a revela- 
tion to a woman who uses an ordinary 
sewing machine. Its new system of bear- 
ings overcomes 80 per cent. of friction 
usually found. By far the most beautifully 
finished of sewing machines. Price, $40— 
but two-thirds as much as others. For sale by 
up-to-date dealers every where. 
Learn all about this wonderful machine by 
getting the Volo booklet. Mailed free. 


Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis 








SPECIAL 


Flower Seed Offer 


To get our Spring Catalogue to as many 
flower lovers as possible, we will send Three 
Large Packages of seeds with the catalogue 
if you will send us your name and address, 
with ro cents for packing and mailing. 


We will send enough Firebrand Salvia seed (Scarlet 
Sage) for two beds, enough Great Double Spike Holly- 
hocks for both sides of the fence, and a Large Packet 
of Rainbow Mixture Sweet Peas. The Salvia shows 
its dazzling, scarlet color early in the summer and 
lasts till frost. The Hollyhocks are the grand, old- 
fashioned summer flowering kind, rich in tone and 
variety. ‘The Sweet Peas are the newest shades and 
show perfect galaxy of color. ‘Ihis is an offer you can- 
not duplicate anywhere. Our catalogue contains the 
largest assortment of seeds, is beautifully illustrated, 

contains much information for flower growers. 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT & SONS 
Established 60 Years 227 Fulton Street, New York 











AA aS 
Begon 


$225 FLOWERS 


Gloxinia 
FOR 
25c 


We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS 
for less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may 
have an opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and 
become one of our yearly customers. 
20 Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy, Red, White, Blue, Striped. 
Seeds 3 pkts. Carnation, Red, White, Variegated. 
2 pkts. Sweet Peas 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy, Novelty 1 pkt. Show Dahlia 
1 pkt. Sweet Violets, Hardy 1 pkt. Gladiolus, Hardy 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, Double 
1 pkt. Brilliant Morning Glories 1 pkt. Orchid Flower 
1 pkt. Salvia; Ked,White,Blue 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 
20 Bulbs 1 Poppy Anemone, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, and 11 other Bulbs for the garden, 
such as Callas, Amaryllis, Montbretias, etc. 
The above 20 PK TS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue anda FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back, will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & 0O., Box 2, FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 





1 pkt. Tree Aster 











ECREATION AND PROFIT 33:33%5,2°"" 


try witheasy- 
to-use Gem Incubators & Brooders, ‘Thousands 
in use. We start you at small cost. Catalog free. 


Gem Incubator Co., Box X, Trotwood, O. 











THE MAN IN THE 
CASE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


The flaring fire leaped toward him as if it offered 
the welcome that she refused. When he stood be- 
side her the large dusk room seemed to lift the lids 
from its darkened eyes. The books in the tall cases 
regarded the two; they gave the impression ‘of 
doing so consciously — as if, indeed, they were the 
only intelligent and responsive companions of the 
solitary woman. 

** Come now,’’ said Ray comfortably, ** 
better? Isn’t this pleasant ?’’ 

‘It is pleasant,’’ admitted Joan in a very low 
voice. ‘* I do not know that it is better.’’ 

She had not offered him a chair, nor made any 
movement to take one herself. She stood tall and 
motionless in the steel-gray poplin dress that she 
had worn at the Wednesday Club. It was a dull, 
unyouthful costume, and seemed to contend with 
Joan’s natural brilliance and beauty. These, the 
lover perceived, had suffered a reduction of tone and 
power in the interval since he had seen her last. 

**] have come,’”’ said Ray, *‘ to speak with you 
upon an important matter. You had better sit 
down, Joan,’’ he added, as if he had been the mas- 
ter of the house and she his guest. 

With evident reluctance she obeyed him, and he 
seated himself at a little distance from her. 


ox 


** Now,”’ asked Joan, ‘* what is it, Douglass ?’’ 

Abruptly Douglass plunged: 

** It is necessary for some one to tell you that you 
have become the subject of distressing gossip. Its 
source or its cause I do not know. ‘Ihat it is des- 
titute of foundation makes it the more monstrous, 
It is like a house hanging froma balloon and sway- 
ing in the air,’’ ventured the architect. ‘* But that 
does not alter the case — beyond a certain point. I 
have come to talk it over with you.’’ 

‘* | have nothing to say,’’ replied Joan. 

** Not to me?’’ 

** Not even to you.’’ 

‘* Your father is dead,’’ urged the dismissed 
lover, speaking very slowly and with great distinct- 
ness. ‘*Your brotheris dead. You haven’t a man 
relative in the world within your reach. You are 
without a natural protector. But you must be pro- 
tected, and I propose to do it.’’ 

** How ?”’ asked Joan with a sad little smile. 

** Give me your cuntidence,”’ entreated Ray, ‘* and 
will tell you how.”’ 

‘*T have no confidence to give you.’’ 

** Are you sure of that ?”’ 

** Perfectly.’’ 

‘“*T thought you might rather—I thought it 
would be less painful for you to hear it from me. 
You must hear it from somebody.’’ 

** Thave already heard it,’’ admitted Joan, *‘ from 
my oldest and dearest — woman —friend.’’ 

** What have you heard ?”’ 

** That I am being talked about. 
stories.’’ 

** Nothing more ?’’ 

‘That is all. I thought it was enough.’’ 

** Has no one told you,’’ demanded Ray, *‘ that the 
people of this town suppose you to be living here 
alone with a stranger? In short,’’ he added desper- 
ately, when he had waited in vain for Joan’s reply, 
** it is said that there is a man in this house.’’ 

These words came from Ray’s lips as if each one 
had been adrawn tooth. She could hear him groan, 
He had turned frightfully pale. 

** Poor Douglass !’’ said Joan gently. 

** Of course,’’ he continued with a catch in his 
breath, ‘‘ this is, as I said, amonstrous story. But 
I should like to be able to say something about it.’’ 

‘* Have you ever seen this— this fabulous crea- 
ture ?’’ asked Joan with curling lip. 

**No! God forbid! No.” 

** Has anybody else?’’ 

** You know,’’ suggested Douglass Ray with a 
merciful but pitiful attempt to be jocular—*‘ you 
know that phrase people pise in the country,‘ There 
are those that’ —there are those that affirm some 
such preposterous legend, Joan.’’ 

** And you! What have you said?”’ 

**] have said,’’ replied Ray, ‘‘ everything that a 
man can say in behalf of a woman without injuring 
the woman. I have doneeverything except to kick 
the whole village into the sewer. But I thought I 
had—I think I have —some right to your confi- 
dence. I repeat that I am here to ask for it.’’ 


St 


‘*T have none to give you,’’ answered Joan. ‘‘I 
have nothing to say. If my life and my character 
cannot defend me from this thing no man can —~—or 
shall,’’ she added through set teeth. 

**T thought if you would take Mary Caroline 
back ?’’ pleaded Ray, ‘‘ or send for some elderly 
female relative? Or do something to put a stop to 
this?” 

**T can do nothing to put a stop to it.”’ 

** Not even offer some explanation? Something 
I could say?”’ 

**T have no explanation to offer you,’’ 
peated monotonously. 


isn’t this 


oe 


That there are 


she re- 
** Not even if you do not 
trust me any longer. You need not uniess you want 
to. There is no reason why you should trust me, 
unless you choose. I have no claim upon your con- 
fidence, Douglass — except that you have known me 
a good while — and that you did love me.”’ 

Her voice trembled almost imperceptibly upon the 
last three words, but her eyes were bright and dry. 

Then swiftly, with a heartbreaking, sweet smile, 
she held out her hand. 

** Good-night,’’ she said. ‘‘ Good-by.’’ 

**T will say good-night,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but I 
will never say good-by.’’ ‘ 

He offered no caress, but took the hand she lent, 
and crushed it in both of his; then bowed his face 
upon it and staggered to the door. 

** Don’t mind it so, Douglass!’’ pleaded Joan. 
** It cannot — it cannot be helped! Iam sorry, but 
I am not ashamed.”’ 

As unconsciously as her shadow followed her the 
woman in that vital moment had followed her lover. 
Both had now crossed the threshold of the library. 
His hand was upon the large knob of the front door, 
when the red hall-light flared in some sudden draught. 
While the two stood there, mute and miserable, a 
footfall stirred distinctly somewhere overhead. 

‘* There!’’ cried Ray, ‘‘what is that?’’ 

‘It might be Martin Luther,’’ suggested Joan 
composedly. 

But as she spoke these words there reverberated 
from hall to hall, and from wall to wall of the silent 
house, a muffled, hollow noise. It was the sound 
of a man’s cough. 
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The illustration drawn from life, shows one of the most 
fashionable spring gowns over a KABO corset. 


can be more properly portrayed by wearing a KABO 
model, as upon the corset alone depends the most essential 
features. 

In grace, beauty of outline, comfort and pliability KABO 
Corsets are unexcelled. 

‘The KABO models, moreover, represent the most mod- 
ern ideas in corset modes. 


CORSETS 


HAVE 
NO BRASS EYELETS 


Fits The Corset— 
So Fits The Gown 


principal style characteristics, the coming season, 








Toany lady who will write us, giving name of her 
dealer and style of corset she is now wearing, accom- 
panied by 2c. stamp for postage, we will send FREE 
a set of KABO ribt 
for drawing ribbons through beading of chemises, 
corset covers and other women’s accessories without 
crushing, and avoiding inconvenience of using hairpin. 





FREE 


20n and tape needles, very useful 














No. 665 Made of Coutil; white and drab, 18-36 . $1.00 
Same in Batiste, No. 667, white only. 

No. 711 Made of Coutil; white and drab, 18-36 . 1.50 
ae in Batiste, No. 714, 18-30, white 
ony. 

No. 1042 Made of Coutil; white only, 18-30... 2.00 
Same in Batiste, No. 1047, white only. 

No, 1044 Madeof French Coutil;whiteonly,18-30 2.50 
Same in Batiste, No. 1049, white only. 

No. 1045 Madeof French Coutil; white only,18-30 3.50 


Same in Batiste, No. 1051, white only. 


The styles indicated above are the models to be 
worn with the new gowns. 


Our Siyle Book illustrating many more mailed 
FREE to any one, for the asking. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


KABO CORSET CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
218 Monroe Street 698 Broadway 
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Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. It tells 
how and when a hatch taken off each week in the 

ear could be most profitably marketed. It shows 
10w you can make $2.00 on a large winter roaster. 
It tells what profits can be made with each of the 
popular toore and the costs of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders are 
used on the money-making farms. Itis my business 
to teach those who use them to do so profitably. 
Whether your needs are sinall or large, I will fur- 
nish, without charge, estimates and plans for a 
complete equipment that will insure success with- 
out your spending a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 


3913 Henry Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 











THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
nmeenniemen 


OVER FIFTY YEARS of 
square dealing entitles the 
dealer to the consideration 
of all] who buy his sort of 
goods. Reliability and re- 
sponsibility should always 
count. Our specialty fs and 
always has been selling direct 
to the planter, who thus gets 
the best and pays but one 
pee t. Everything of the 

est for Orchard, Vineyard, 

Lawn, Park, Street,Garden | | 

and Greenhouse. Rarest 
new and choicest old. Wesend by mail postpaid | 
8. s, Plants, Vines, Bulbs, Roses, te., and] | 
guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, larger by 
express or freight. An elegant 168-page Catalogue 
FREE. Send for it and see what values we give for a little 
money. You will be interested in our extraordinary cheap offers 
of over half a hundred choice collections, in seeds, plants, roses, 
trees, etc. 52 years, 44 greenhouses, 1200 acres. 






















Box 71, Painesville, Ohio 


















Perfection 

Pi Giant Nasturtiums,.; 

Piasthen, Glast Cromeos: 
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1131 Main St. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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D.» CG. Roses 


are the best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants mailed to 
any point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 
50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. 
A premium with every order. Write for 
New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1906 —the leading rose catalogue of America. 116 pages. | 
Mailed free. Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 











FENCE Stroneest Made 
Bull-strong, chicken- 
tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
rices. Fully warranted. Catalog free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 43 Winchester, Indiana | 


SEED 


Make sure a yield of quantity and 
quality. When your father planted 
Ferry’s, they were the best on the 
market, but they have been improv- 
ing ever since. We are experts in 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual, beautifully 
illustrated, free to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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The 
Racine Incubator 


Built by the man 
who devoted 24 
years to its 
present perfect l 
development. 


Can be operated by any- 
one, anywhere. Auto- 
matic regulator, copper tank, white pine case, 
double walled, nursery. Built to last 20 years. 


Don’t buy until you read our remarkable 
Incubator Book, written by the man who 
made the Racine. When you learn what he 
knows, you will want his machine, we think. 
The book is free. Write for it. Address 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box 75, Racine, Wis. 


Warehouses: Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul. 


MERICAN Bb 
ROSES 


From May to October 


for the price of one florist’s 
bouquet. If you grow them 
yourself in your own garden. 
All you need is our hardy three 
year old rose bushes, and sim- 
ple directions. Our beautiful 
Art Catalog —‘‘ Over the Garden 
Wall’’—is a treatise on rose 
culture for the amateur. -Gives 
description of all the new and rare 
kinds —with designs and plans 
for rose beds. Also tells of carna- 
tion culture. Sent free. 


HELLER BROTHERS 
902 8. Main St New Castle, Ind. 


Roses 
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15 fine, healthy plants for 
your garden—5 American Beauties, one Bab 
Rambler, ene new red rose ‘‘ Richmond,” and 4 
other fine and rare kinds, mailed to any home 

in the United States for $1.50. 


NATIONAL ROSE CO., 52 S. Park Av., New Castle, Ind. 








24 Roses 22" For $12 


Including Helen Gould, Paul Neyron, Striped La 
France, General Jacqueminot, White Cochet and 


| others of equal value —all labeled. Catalogue of all 


greenhouse plants and Dahlias, FREE. 





W. R. GRAY, Box 3, Oakton, Fairfax County, Va. 
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oy THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SWEET PEA 72: WORLD 











Countess Spencer 


A vigorous grower, producing abundantly long, 
strong-stemmed flowers (offen 4 to a stem), of 
splendid substance and of truly gigantic size, 


1% to 2 inches across the standard. The latter 
is full, wavy and open, a typical “‘/ook-you-in- 
the-face” flower. The coloring is a harmony in 
shell-pinks, warm blush with rose-pink tintings 
and margins. As a cut flower it is often pre- 
ferred to all others. Countess Spencer is the 
first Sweet Pea with an open keel, thus facilita- 
ting natural hybridization, in consequence it 
sports somewhat in coloring; perhaps 10 per 
cent. will produce flowers of deep rose, orange- 
pink, blush- white, etc., but all of the same open 
form and large size and all highly desirable. 


Price, per packet, 10 Cents 


To give the Countess Spencer Sweet Pea 
the greatest possible distribution we 
make the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 
To every purchaser who will state where this 
advertisement was seen we will send the seed 
enclosed in a coupon envelope which when 
emptied and returned to us will be accepted as a 
10c, cash payment on any order of $1.00 and 
upward. Inaddition we will send free of charge 


HENDERSON’S 1906 CATALOGUE 
“Everything for the Garden” 
188 pages, 8 colored and 6 duotone plates, 700 


photographic illustrations and descriptions of 
everything best in seeds, plants, bulbs, tools, etc. 














PZTER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations 
5 pkts,5 colors, 10cts.; U5 phkts, Be. 


Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of Pansies side 
by side, each a different color? If so, you know that the effect is 
charming. Did you ever see Chikis’ Giant Pansies, marvels in 
beauty and true to color? If not, you have not seen the best. 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 

As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail 5 Pits. Giant 
Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, CARDINAL RED, PUKE 
YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., WHITE, PINK, 
SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Vive Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks for 10 cts, 
SCARLET, WHITR, PINK, MAROON, YELLOW. 

A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 


All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 


Will make 5 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps of Peas, 
and 5 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom all summer in the 
garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906 — Greatest Book of Novelties, — Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 
500 cuts, many plates — will be mailed Free to all who ask for it 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 













GARDEN AND 
FLORAL GUIDE 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 




















Ten cents will bring you a packet of 
Vick’s Branching Aster, mixed colors, 
our 1906 Catalogue, aud a coupon good 
for 10 cents on next purchase of $1.00 
from it. The Guide describes Vick’'s 
Violet King and Mikado Asters, two 
absolutely new ones, our own produc- 
tion, good specimens of Vick Quality. 
SeudfortheCatalogueanyway. It’s free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
424 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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a New Rose of Extraordinary Beauty 7 


“Frau Karl Druschki” 


Hardy Perpetual Flowering White Rose. 
Everybody should have it. We offer strong 
field-grown plants. For description of this and 
other novelties send for booklet with beauti- 
ful colored plate of the New Rose mailed free. 








ELLWANGER & BARRY 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 








| cousin of the Trowbridges. 
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ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





LADY BETTY 
AT VALLEY FARM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


The great man only laughed, but a lanky customer 
who overheard drawled out: 

** What, steal from Whit Walker! Wa-al, I 
guess any one who did that would get himself 
lynched by every decent chap in the county.’’ 

‘* T’ve got one friend, you see, Princess,’’ chuckled 
the King of the Emporium. 

** You’ve got two,”’ said I. 

** Well now, that’s mighty pretty of you. 
do you mean it, honor bright ?”’ 

** Honor bright,’’ I repeated. 

** Then I wonder if I might ask a favor of you?”’ 

** Of course. What is it?’’ 

** Pll tell you before we part. But now I want 
you should both choose a present to take home.’’ 

We picked our way down the steep stairs, littered 
with the overflow from shelves and counters, and 
in the principal ** show-room”’ he pressed us to 
accept some jewelry — poor stuff, but the best he 
had, and he ingenuously admired it. We refused 
steadfastly, however, and Patty took a Japanese 
fan, while I selected several choice specimens of 
chewing-gum as being novel and characteristic. 


or 


By this time the ‘‘ ice-cream festival ” was begin- 
ning in a vacant lot behind the Emporium, and a 
canvas awning had been put up over two or three 
dozen bare tables on the grass. Several employees 
of the ‘‘ store’? — extra hands, perhaps — were kept 
frantically busy ladling out from huge freezers into 
earthenware saucers big slabs of frozen custard. 
All the gallant young beaux of the neighborhood 
* treated’’ the girls they wished to favor, and spent 
ten cents a saucer for the ‘‘ ice cream,” with a big 
sugared ‘‘ cooky’’ thrown in. The great Whit 
himself invited me to sit down with him, so Mr. 
Brett, who had been coming up to ask Patty and 
me both perhaps, whisked Patty away, leaving me 
to Mr. Walker. 

‘*Now, I'll tell you that favor I want,’ said he. 
**T hope you won’t think I’m presuming too much 
on a short acquaintance, but it’s a mighty important 
thing forme. It’s about that little gal over there.”’ 

** Patty ?’’ [ asked. 

** Nobody else. My old friend, the Honorable, 
says she just worships you.’’ 

**T didn’t know,”’ I said. 

** Well, it’s Gospel truth, I guess, and I don’t 
blame her.’’ 

‘* She has been sweet to me,’’ I declared. 

‘*T wish she’d be sweet to me,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
want her mighty bad to have me, Princess, but I 
was always kind of afraid there was somebody else. 
Now I shouldn’t wonder if it ain’t that good-lookin’ 
Couldn’t you find out 
for me, as she thinks such a lot of you? And if 
she hasn’t got her heart too much set on anybody 
else could you try to use your influence for me?’’ 

**You can depend on me to do my best,’’ I said, 

But I didn’t feel amused and full of fun any 
more, as I looked over at Patty and Mr. Brett. If 
she admires him —and how could she help it ?— 
there’s no reason why he shouldn’t admire her. I 
couldn’t sleep last night for thinking of it. 


XX 


FELT when I got up this morning that I was in 

a dreadfully embarrassing and uncomfortable po- 
sition about Patty and my promise to Mr. Walker. 
If I kept it and tried to use my influence with her, 
it might be that I would be working against Mr. 
Brett. It would be hateful to do that, as we are 
such friends; but I could not approve of a marriage 
between him and Patty. My private opinion was 
that Patty wasn’t at all the sort of girl to make 
him happy. 

I reminded myself, as I thouglit it all over, that 
probably one reason why he wanted to stay with 
his cousins now was to see Patty again, not in the 
least because of his friendship with me, which is 
quite a recent thing compared to his acquaintance 
with Patty. I had to admit that though we have 
been such friends, all he has done for me could 
easily be accounted for by American chivalry to 
women rather than by any particular liking for me 
asagirl. And I must have a horrid, exacting dis- 
position, because discovering this made me feel 
absolutely ill. I was so jealous of Patty, because 
she could perhaps take away my best friend and 
have him for her lover, that all her pretty little 
ways and looks quite annoyed me, and I felt I could 
have slapped her. 

Such feelings made me hate myself. I could 
scarcely eat any breakfast or dinner, and early in 
the afternoon I crept outdoors, very miserable. I 
felt that Vivace was the only being on earth who 
cared for me, so I bundled him under my arm and 
walked to the sugar camp, where I could be alone 
and think things over, without having people say I 
looked pale, and ask whether the ice-cream festival 
at Hermann’s Corner had given me a headache. 

et 

Patty and Ide had decided to make maple candy 
and ‘* chocolate fudge’ after dinner, and Mr. Brett 
and I had promised to help. But I should have 
realized that I was an outsider, so | slipped away 
without speaking to any one, and as I was pretty 
sure that no one would come to the sugar camp at 
this time of day I could let myself be as gloomy as 
I liked. 

I sat there in the deep green shade of the maples, 
on the log where Mr. Brett and I had talked the 
first day I came to Valley Farm. All the disagree- 
able things that had ever happened to me since I 
was a child took this opportunity to stir in their 
graves and come to life again until I couldn’t stand 
it any longer, and began tocry. Vivace jumped up 
with his paws in my lap, as if he were saying, 
‘‘ What is the matter?’’ ‘This was a comfort, and 
I put my head down on his, with my arms around 
his neck and cried more. I was sobbing out loud 
presently, which made Vivace whine, and I had 
almost begun to enjoy my utter forlornness and the 
distinction of being the most miserable person in 
the whole world when a distracted voice exclaimed: 

‘*Why, Lady Betty, Lady Betty, for Heaven’s 
sake, what’s happened ?”’ 

I looked up, teary and flushed, and there was Mr. 

3rett, staring at me with horrified eyes, and his 
face as desperate as if he had found me struck by 
lightning or gored by the black and white bull. ; 

l was so ashamed and confused that I couldn’t 
speak, but just sat there gazing up helplessly at 
him with tears running down my cheeks, and my 
lips trembling. The most awful look came into his 
eyes, and he went as pale as I was red. 


Say, 
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sold by the leading dealers at 


where our goods may be purchased. 
BELDING’S “YARDWIDE” 


FOR THE LABEL. 


526-528 Broadway, New York 











wy 


and fruit trees in the world. 
own localities. 


can sell again and again. 


DAME FASHION has decreed that the soft finished, lustrous satin is to be 
the popular lining for Spring Suits and Jackets. 

Belding’s ‘‘Yardwide’’ Guaranteed Satin makes the lining question an 
easy one to solve—it is economical, full yardwide and has the two essential 
qualities —lustre and durability—that go into the make-up of a good satin. 

Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Guaranteed Satin in all the fashionable shades is 


$1.00 per yar 


Belding’s ‘‘Yardwide’’ Guaranteed Satin stamped on the back of every yard is a 
certificate of merit from America’s leading Silk Manufacturers. 

If your dealer does not have Belding’s ‘‘Yardwide’’ Guaranteed Satin write to us, 
mentioning his name, and we will furnish vou samples 
and color card, with the name of a dealer near you 


The leading manufacturers of Ladies’ Cloaks and Suits in 
the United States are to-day lining their garments with 
GUARANTEED SATIN; 
every garment so lined bears this label, which is a guarantee 
of satisfactory wear or a new lining without charge. LOOK 


BELDING BROS. & CO., Silk Manufacturers 


NOTICE: Our Quarterly Fashion Book, showing latest Paris gowns for 1906, 
mailed on receipt of 2c. 





A heavier quality 
at $1.25 per yard 


THIS GARMENT LINED WITH 
” 


’ 


GUARANTEED SATIN 





Monroe and Fifth Avenue, Chicago 





You should have it. 





High Class Work_ , 
om FKorWomen. 


Brown Brothers Company is the largest grower of ornamental, hardy annuals, shrubs, trees 
We desire bright, active women to sell our products in their 
Every small town and vicinity will furnish an income of from $60.00 per 
month ups Our products are of so high a grade that once a customer is secured you 
For this reason an appointment as our local representative 
means for you permanent, profitable and pleasant employment with a steady income. 
Write to-day for information 











Special Offer: 


0c. Did you ever see a 
These are beautiful. 
of blooming plants. 











We 


offer 
ASTER plant, vigorous and hardy, for 
Perennial Aster? 
The one plant will soon grow into a clump 
Lives over 


Winter 


postpaid one PERENNIAL 


We think not, 
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Brown Brothers Company 


CONTINENTAL NURSERIES 
Rochester, N. Y. 





LDA TEI LIS PONS 
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y Beautify 
Your Yard 


Would you like to make your home-grounds 
the prettiest in your neighborhood ? 

We have a unique plan which will enable 
you to arrange a few well-selected plants more 
successfully than you could use twice the num 
ber without the plan. No matter whether you 
have acity yard or large suburban grounds, 
the plan is for you. 


We have put the whole thing into a handsome little book 
calle:l ‘ Beautify Your Yard."’ kirst we give you a plant- 
ing plan, with outline diagram, perspective view and keyed 
list of the plants required, showing location and arrange- 
ment of each. This is an average example, every detail of 
which is so plainly explained by our landscape artist that it 
can be adapted to any size yard or lawn. We take wp each 
part of the yard in turn, tell you what to plant about the 
house, in shady and sunny places, along the walk, on the 
lawn; what climbers to use for the porch, etc.— not great 
long lists, but just the thing that long experience has shown 
will give greatest satisfaction — cost considered. 

Besides all this, the book is illustrated with beautiful 
views of places already laid out. 


$1 Book for 10c 


This is really worth $1.00, and will suggest improvements 
to your property worth many dollars. It shows you how you 
can save your plant money by spending it wisely. 

Sen! also for our 136-page catalog describing and giving 
peice of plants. It's free with the book, and you'll need 

oth. Send 10 cents to-day. 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box A, West Grove, Pa. 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming c 
Roses On their own roots. 25 


All Will Bloom This Summer. 


Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION Ta 
Burbank, deep rose 
Cardinal, bright red. 
Killarney, grandest pink. 
General McArthur, deep red. 
Snowflake, pure white. 
Bouquet of Gold, golden 

yellow. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “ Divine 
Flower, ’ all colors, 25 
8 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, « we 
8 Beautiful Coleus, ; 
4 Grand Orchid Cannas, : 
8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, . 
6 Fuchsias, all different, 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, . 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, . . . 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid 


Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 












cheaper than wood For Churches, 
Lawns, Cemeteries , Galvanized Barb 
and plain wire direct to consumers, Catalogue Free 


FENCE CO., 280 Meridian Street, Portland, Ind. 
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Decorate Your Walls With Alabastine 


You can make your home more cheerful and attractive by economically tinting 
your walls with Alabastine, in colors which harmonize with your furnishings. 

Alabastine is more hygienic than either wall-paper (applied with paste), or kalso- 
mine (that is stuck on with glue), because Alabastine is a pure mineral product which 
hardens on the wall after application, making a durable, artistic and sanitary finish. 

When your walls are finished with Alabastine, there is nothing 
on the walls to poison the atmosphere, to breed disease germs or to 
invite insects. Daintiness and cleanliness are combined in Alabastine. 


Alabastine . 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


is less expensive than other wall finishes, because it is 
easily applied, lasts longer, and new tints can be used 
without the necessity of washing off the old. Any one can use 
Alabastine at very modest cost, by simply mixing it with clear, cold 
water and applying with a brush. Sold everywhere in 5 |b. pack- 


ages, 50c for white and 55c for tints. 


Ask Your Dealer To Show You 
The Alabastine Prize Designs 


These prize designs for parlors, libraries, living rooms, dining rooms, kitchens, 
sleeping rooms, bath rooms, etc., give many suggestions for home furnishings as 
well as for wall decorations. : 

Send us 10 cents for our handsome Book of Color Plans, showing beautiful 
interiors in the Alabastine tints, telling how you can alabastine your home, and 
what it will cost. We will arrange to supply you with Alabastine ourselves, if your 
dealer does not have it. Send 10 cents to-day and learn all about Alabastine 
before you decorate your home. 


























The Alabastine Company, 


900 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 100 Water Street, New York City. 
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A lalk on Initial Embroidery 


By Mrs. Grabowskii 


O MANY of you 
the subject of 


initial embroid- 
ery may seem an “‘ oft- 
told tale,’’ but it is 


one, I think, that grows 
better with frequent 
telling, and I believe 
there will be few who 
do not need to have 
recalled to their memory some of the 
most essential points. I know of no 
time more appropriate for it than at 
this moment when French and initial embroid- 
ery is the finest and final touch to everything. 

On this page | am trying to show the most 
appropriate of these initials in each style as 
well as to give a practical talk on how to use 
initial embroidery and how to pad (which is 
really the main point) and to embroider the 
initials, the borders and those tiny flowers 
used in both initial and border. 

THE JOURNAL’S patterns for working the 
initial Number 2212 comes in four sizes (half 
an inch, one, two and four inches high), and 
is most appropriate for bed and table linens. 
The half-inch size is very beauti- 
ful to use on asmall doily, using 
either one or two initials, or on a 
man’s handkerchief. A _ pretty 0 
marking for napkins is two letters 
of the inch size or one of the two- iv 
inch size, the hem being about 0 

0 


Figure 1 


No, 2281 


mise or corset-cover. 
a half by four inches. 


cerized, soft-finished 


thread, 


0 
0 work, 
0 with, 


the same width as the size of 
initial. For tablecloths, which 
should correspond with the nap- \ Figure 2 
kins, use either one or two letters 

of the two-inch size. Personally, I do not care 
for three initials in Old English type, but in 
script (such as design Number 2213) they 
are entirely appropriate and may be laced or 
lapped in the stamping so as almost to form 
a monogram. This style of letter comes in 
three sizes—one 
and a half, two 
and a half and 
fourinches. The 
four-inch size of 
each is beautiful 
for towels, table- 
cloths and sheets, 
where only one 
large initial is 
desired (this 
point is really a 


whether for 
scroll. 











fet 
we tw SL 
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shown in Figure 11. 


Figure 3 metis.’’ 










Figure 4 
matter of taste); and these letters are 
in their size and style appropriate and 
useful for anything where an_ initial 
is needed. 


AM showing here two small ‘‘ block ’’ 

alphabets, also, for men’s and women’s 
handkerchiefs, given as Number 2214. 
Directions as to how to buy these letters 
from us are given below, and the sizes 
in which they come. 

One, two or three of the smaller size 
may be used for ladies’ handkerchiefs, 


and for men’s either one or two of the No. 2251 

larger size or three of the smaller size. ©,0,0,0,0,0,0 
Numbers 2245, 2251, 2252, 2259 and AAAAAZz 

2260 are designs for borders from a No. 2252 


quarter of an inch to an inch deep, for 
underwear and baby clothes, as well as 
for ladies’ handkerchiefs; and Numbers 
2281 and 2282 are the single and double 
wreaths for the same uses except for 
handkerchiefs. These wreaths are too 


NIKI INIT Ne 
No, 2259 
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Figure 7 


No. 2212. Old English. %, 1, 2 and 4 Inches 


Transfer patterns for these initials can be supplied at 10 cents a dozen for each s 
dozen. Patterns for the single and double wreaths can also be supplied at 10 ; . 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, 


size from the dealer in your own town; 


sa 
Soap 
~~) 
—— 
gle wreath measures two inches Con 
p— 
ee ceneenree] 
faeces 


ing cottons, never a twist 


No. 2282 


Single and Double Wreaths 


large for a handkerchief; but I 
know of nothing prettier than to 
use them with an initial for che- 


The sin- 


and a half by three inches, and 
the double one two inches and 


ND now for the working. 
Always use the best mer- 


work- 


: Figure 
if you 


wish your work to appear fine; 
and untwist your thread as you 
I always pad with what- 
ever thread I am using to work 
whether silk 
though many use two strands of 
soft darning cotton for economy’s 
sake, but the right way seems 
always the best. 


or cotton, 


HE greatest care must be used in padding, 
scallop, 
The padding must be put in as true 
to the line as are the outer stitches. 
5 shows padding in every step of execution 
for initials, and Figures 6, 7, 10 and 12 show 
the padding for scrolls and flowers. 
of them you will see that the thread is run in 
fine stitches first, just inside the stamping; 
great care must be exercised in keeping it well 
divided at all veinings or intersections, as 


initial, flower or 


Figure 


In all 


This figure also shows 


how to fill in the padding, using a long out- 
line stitch and taking up as little of the ma- 
terial as possible so as to throw very little of 
the padding on the wrong side. 
how to finish the Old English letter or any 
other in plain French embroidery or ‘ plu- 


It alsoshows 


Figure 5 shows the 


same process for the fancy script 
and shows 
points first and keep the divid- 
ing lines perfectly clear. 


how to work the 


No, 2260 


BREE 


No, 2245 


Narrow Borders 
Patterns Can be Supplied at 10 Cents for 3 Yards 


No. 2213. Fancy Script. 





RY to make 
your padding 
even and not 8 
lumpy in any one 
place, and be 
especially careful 
at the points and 
where there are 
sharp angles to 
beturned. Your 
covering stitch is 
then done straight across, away from 
you, always holding the curved side of 
whatever you are working from you. Let your 
stitch run straight across; the best French em- 
broidery is always done that way. 
In Figure 4 the Old English initial is not 
padded but filled in with either the “‘ brick 
couching’’ or the ‘‘ laid stitch,’’ as 
you prefer. The latter is far more de- 
sirable for smaller letters, while the 
** brick couching ’’ is more useful in 
the four-inch letters. These stitches 
are clearly shown in Figures 1, 9 and 
3. The little cord outlining this 
letter is simply overcast over the out- 
lining thread, as you will notice from 
the lower part of letter (in the same figure), 
which is unfinished, and shows the outline left 
clear of the filling stitch. 
The seed stitch and French 


Figure 8 


knots shown 


| 


| 





in Figures 2 and 8 are equally appropriate | 
for filling in any letters | 


where fine rather than 
heavy padding is de- 
sired. 


WANT to call your 
attention particu- 
larly to the French 





Figure 10 

are the ‘‘ wash’’ French 

knots and will not pull or drift when laun- 
dered. They are far more rapid and simple 
to make, too. After fastening your thread 
and bringing your needle up in the desired 


knots in Figure8; these | 


place, take a small stitch before drawing it | 


up entirely and while 
twisted run your needle 
through this loop, toward 
you. This ties a com- 
plete knot, as you will 
see from the illustration. 
Draw it up tightly, put- 
ting your needle in as 
close to the knot as you 
can and bringing it up farther on for another. 
It is quite simple, and launders beautifully. 

The padded satin centre and the eyelet are 
also used for centres, as you will see by 


ol MI 


No. 2214 
Block Letter. ¥% 
and ™% Inch 


Figure 11 


Figures 7 and 12, the latter being padded 
in one direction and covered in the oppo- 
site direction, This is about the hardest 
centre to do neatly and takes rather an 
experienced hand. Eyelets are very 


are padded but before they are worked; 
then it is much easier to keep the eyelets 
even and have the padded work just meet 
them. It takes practice in this work to 
become neat and accurate, that being the 
main point in initial embroidery. 


EVER use silk for initials on linen 

—always use the lustre working- 
cottons—unless it beon some fancy article 
where silks are permissible to correspond 
with borders or scrolls. Borders, etc., 
on wool may be done in both silk and 
wool, but only silk borders on silk. 
feather-stitching adds much to French 


simple and should be worked after petals | 


Fine | 


embroidery on underwear, and if done | 


with crochet cotton it will not iron flat. 





1%, 2% and 4 Inches 


Figure 12 


ized letter except the four-inch, which cost 10 cents a half- 
cents a half-dozen for either kind. 


Order by number and 





Style “ Price 
220 Ss => 31.00 


The Difference 


between a Ferris Waist and a corset 
is just this, take the steels and bones 
from a corset and what do you have 
left —a shape/ess thing that you could 
not wear. Now take a 


FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE 


WAIST 


you will find that it is as soft and 
flexible as a corset without the bones 
and steels, and yet it is shaped upon 
the most beautiful lines. When you 
put it on it gently imparts that sym- 
metry of contour so much the part of 
beautiful womanhood. The back is 
restfully supported ; the waist line is a 
supple curve ; the hips are beautifully 
rounded ; the poise is a perfect embodi- 
ment of health and grace. Wear a 
Ferris Waist once and you will never 
wear another corset as long as you live. 


Sivle 903 
fs aa Be 
T’vice $3.00 
Equipoise Waist. 
Ladies’, 
extra low neck. 


Trimmed with 
Hamburg. 
Pearl buttons. 
Sizes 
21 to 34 inches. 
White only. 








Style 606 
Price $1.00 
Made of 
excellent quality 
coutil. 
Beautiful 
garment. 
Removable 
rust-proof steels. 
Pear] buttons. 
Sizes 
19 to 30 inches. 


White only. 


Sbhyle 532 
Vrice $1.50 
Superfine quality 
batiste. 
Extra light 
weight. 
Pearl buttoas. 
Sizes 
1g to 30 inches. 
White only. 





Ferris Waists are sold by leading dealers. 
None genuine without the name in red. 
Send for the Ferris Book free 
We fully guarantee all Ferris Good Sense and 
Equipoise Waists and will exchange without 
charge any waist found to be d. fective in either 
material or workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 
























USSIAN drawn-work has lately become 
very popular. Though unfamiliar to us 
it is much sought after by the best 

needleworkers of Europe. It is applicable 
to any material from which threads may be 
drawn, both fine and heavy, and nothing is 
more durable, tasteful and appropriate than 
this for elaborate cushions, bureau and buffet 
scarfs, table and bed linens; some of the most 
exquisite effects are obtained in handker- 
chiefs, collars and cuffs, shirtwaists and 
dresses of elaborate patterns. At this season 
of the year, when dainty 
lingerie is so much in 
evidence, this work will 
be of interest to all 
needlewomen, especially 
those willing to master 
the intricacies of its ex- 
ecution. It is rather a 
mechanical work, and 
though pleasant is a little 
tedious, but with those 
who delight in making 
their own home linens 
beautiful I know it will 
find aready welcome. It 
is entirely new to see 
monograms or initials in 
this style, marking linen, 
and it is much more satis- 
factory and lasting than 
the padded letters, though 
I don’t believe these will 
ever cease to be popular. 
In the illustrations on 
this page I have tried to 
show you some of the 
most attractive uses which 
this work has. 

In the centre is a hand- 
some shirtwaist of heavy, 
old bleach linen, the de- 
sign of roses on the front 
being copied from an antique piece of lace ; 
the copying required about seven weeks’ 
work. I have also seen designs taken from 
ordinary cross-stitch patterns, and here is 
illustrated what I meant by saying that the 
work is mechanical to some extent; any 
block design that can be measured by count- 
ing may be used, and the patterns may be 
taken from beadwork, cross-stitch, carpets or 
any designs of rectangular form. The let- 
ters are counted and woven just as the other 
designs are. This work is not done by 
stamped patterns, since it is drawn and woven 
on the straight by a drawn thread, the design 
being formed as you work. 


The New 


Russian Drawn-Work 


By Madame D. H. Reiser 


A Large Tea-Cloth in Poshivanka Work 


saying that with napkins to match, these 
having fine bands and initials, this makes 
a beautiful table set. These designs may be 
either enlarged or reduced, preserving the 
exact design, by increasing or decreasing the 
width of the little drawn bands, as the whole 
design is woven and counted entirely by those. 


BUREAU-SCARF with three bands is 
shown at the bottom of this page. This 


is a very simple design and with a little 
practice can be executed by any one. 


The 
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You will notice from the diagram of working 


that in beginning a pattern (blocked, of course ) 


the number of threads drawn are few or | 
many according to the grade of the linen you 


are using. If coarse linen is used draw 


fewer threads and have fewer threads be- | 


tween than you would with finer cloth, and 
draw only one lineatatime. The diagram is 


completely filled in to show each step in the | 


weaving aswell. Ona large piece of work do 
not complete even a whole line at once, as it 
will pull apart and make the work very diffi- 
cult. Draw about a quar- 
ter of a yard at a time, 
and in this way you can 
be sure that each line will 
be firm and even and your 
work will look finished. 


ko weaving is called 
‘“‘under and over”’ 
stitch, as it is a continual 
going under and then 
over, aS you work, and 
the thread is drawn as 
tight as the material is 
woven. 
design, of course, the 
more quickly it is done, 
but it makes no difference 
what the design or article 
may be, the same method 
is employed. When 
forming any inside block 
of initials or of flowers 
where the threads are cut 
it must be buttonholed 
firmly to give a durable 
and neat finish. But for 
the tediousness of count- 


indeed. Whatever the 
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Diagram Showing Detail of This Drawn-Work 
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A Small Tea-Cloth with Medallion and Band 


HE design for the small tea-cloth, which 

is also done on old bleach linen, was 
taken from a rug pattern. In the centre, 
instead of the design here shown, a block 
with initials may be used. This design may 
be used as a centrepiece. The large tea- 
cloth at the top of the page is two yards long 
by a yard and a half wide. It has broad 
hemstitching all around, with the drawn 
band on only two sides, the two shorter sides 
being decorated with a basket of flowers, 
and a scroll or initial on each side of the 
basket. This is made of rather heavy damask. 
To show the extreme care required for this 
work I should tell you that it takes an expert 
about three months to complete a cloth like 
this—hence its value; and it goes without 


bands are on both ends of 
the scarf, but they may be 
used either all around or 
singly. The narrow ones 
will do for towels and 
napkins. 


| now for a little in- 
itiation into the mys- 
teries of this beautiful work. 
It is simple after once ac- 
quiring the method, though 
the greatest time is taken in 
drawing the threads accu- 
rately and weaving onthem, 
some of the designs being 
unusually intricate. 


pattern, a plain hemstitched hem should be 
used. 


The plainer the | 


ing, the work is simple | 





The drawn band is hemstitched on | 


each side; the inner lines forming the blocks | 


are whipped and made firm as you work. In 
beginning and ending a band (top and bot- 
tom) have one row at least in plain hem- 
stitched blocks—the more rows you have the 
prettier isthe design and more lacy the effect. 
Fine materials done in this work very much 
resemble the “‘ filet’? work, and they increase 
in value, of course, with their fineness. 


I think I have explained most of the essen- | 


tial points in this work. 
makes it elegant and there is no end to its 
uses. It makes the most beautiful and dainty 
collars, cuffs and handkerchiefs. Bedroom 
sets are exquisite in it, and for insets and 
insertion in summer gowns nothing could be 
more effective. Of course, the size of thread 


Its very simplicity | 


you use must vary with the quality of material | 


and should be as nearly as possible the size of 
the thread in the material you are working on. 





This Band Would be Appropriate for a Bureau-Scarf 





| 


| 





Always Uniform 
Always Reliable 
Everywhere Obtainable 


Baker's 
Chocolate and 
Cocoa 


have stood the tests of time and 
service for over 125 years 





Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine with the trade- 
mark on the package. 


Directions for preparing more 
than one hundred dainty dishes 
in our Choice Recipe Book, 


sent free on request. 


Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Next Season’s Goods 


At Wholesale Prices 





300 Samples Free 





Buy Direct From The Mills 
and save enough to pay dressmakers’ bills 


We are manufacturers and give you the 
benefit of next season’s styles now and 
at wholesale prices. These goods are 
the latest New York styles and will not 
be sold in the retail stores until next 
season. They are newer patterns and 
better grade goods than you can possi- 
bly get in your own town. 


Woolen Dress Goods 


Beautiful Broad Cloths, $1.00-$1.35. Retail at $2.00-$2.50 


Extra fine 1.60-$1.75 * $2.50-$3.50 
Tailor Made Skirtings -75-$1.00. “  * $2.00-$2.50 
a pa - $1.00-$1.50. “  * $2.50-$3.00 
= “  Suitings -75-$2.00. “ * $1.50-$4.00 
Beautiful Black Goods _.65-§2.00. *  * $1.50-$4.00 


Broad Cloths all shades. Skirtings and Suitingsall wool. 


Silks and Fine Waistings 


Silk Chambrays, Silk Pongees, Silk 
Mull, Silk Dotted Mull, Arnold Serges, 
Quadrill Silk Organdies, Shadow Silks, 
Henley Serges, Embroidered Swiss, Jap- 
anese Silks, l'affeta Silks, Silk Eoliennes. 


Goods cut any length. Express Charges Prepaid. 
Monroe Mills, Dept. 0, 42 Lispenard St., New York 


100 Visiting Cards Fi: 50c 


Also Business, Mourning, , Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cvts of trade-marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples Free. 


E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 2B, St. Louis, Mo. 
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By Mrs. H. E. Johnson 


Designs by the Author and Miss Anna Stilz : 
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The Wrong Side of the 
Flower 


HE revival of Venetian 
white embroidery, one 
of the oldest Italian 
needleworks, has been very 
favorably received, and yet 
there has been so little writ- 
ten about just how to do it 
that every one is asking, 
‘*How is it done, and 
where can I secure good designs?”’ 
The stamping and the work both 
are done entirely on the wrong 
side, and great care must be used 
in this and in the selection of the 
material, to obtain that fine beauty 
which is characteristic of this em- 
broidery. Full details of the 
working are given in the diagrams 
at the top of this page; the dia 
gram to the left showing the wrong 
side, with the stitch (which is 
simply old-fashioned herring- 
bone) in process of execution. 
The cloth should be fine and sheer, 
and the thread soft, glossy and just 
heavy enough to stand out well 
in the little stitches; these show 
on the right side and should lap 
softly and closely on the back, so 
as to give the effect of a solid 
mass, when seen through from the 
right side 
In working, try not to stretch 
the cloth. Let all the stitches 
touch and be uniform in size. 
This will give that smoothness 
necessary to this work and will 
make the stitches stand out like 
little beads on the right side, as 
shown in the diagram on the right. 


ea aR Re terete 


£ beg collar-and-cuff case shown 
at the top of the page is in a 
design of bachelor-buttons; it 
measures six inches by sixteen 
when folded, requiring a piece of 
Persian lawn eighteen inches by 
twenty, and a thin silk pad of the 
samesize, which has a little double 
ruffle edging it and number four 
ribbon tacked across the 
inside to tie it together. 
The case is folded twice 
and tacked like an en 
velope, and the lawn cover 
only basted on so that it 
may be taken off and 
laundered. All the flow- 
ers are done in the Vene 
tian embroidery, follow- 
ingthefirstdiagram. The 
veins, stems and tendrils 
are done in ‘‘ outline’’ on 
the wrong side, which 
shows in the bead stitch 
just as the other does on 
the right side. French 
knots end each stamen, 
and these are done on the 
right side. The veins, 
etc., in the calyx are done 
on the right side, too, in 
Turkish cross-stitch set 


A Case for Turnover Collars. 








Pattern No. 2309. Price, 15 Cents 








Design for Shirtwaist. 


Collar and Gauntlet Cuffs in Venetian Embroidery. 





A Design in California Clematis. 
Price, 15 Cents 





Pattern No. 2313. 








far apart. The hem is 
turned and fastened with 
herringbone-stitch on the 
right side and is then 
ready to fasten to the pad. 

In the centre is a very 
dainty shirtwaist with col- 
lar and cuffs, in a con- 
ventional cactus and 
scroll design, all being 
done in a very close 
herringbone-stitch. You 
can use for this waist fine 
batiste, Persian lawn, 
wash chiffon, or any of the 
fine sheer materials that 
will let the embroidery 
show through. 

The only stitches ap- 
pearing on the right side 
are the little seeds which 
outline the entire design. 
These are formed in mak- 
ing the herringbone, 
shown in the first diagram 
at the top of the page, and 
the stitches should be set 
very close together as in 
all Venetian embroidery. 
The veins and stems are 
done in outline on the 
wrong side also, while the 


Pattern No. 2310. Price, 20 Cents 


Pattern No. 2311. Price, 15 Cents 





The Right Side of the 
Flower 


French knots, which form 
the centre of the open 
flower, and the small balls 
and oblong blocks, done 
in satin embroidery and 
padded, are all done on 
the right side. The col- 
lar and cuffs are embroid- 
ered the same way. 

The collar-and-cuff set is of the 
finest organdy and requires about 
two-thirds of a yard of goods. It 
is also done with the mercerized 
cotton, and the leaves and the 
petals are worked with the 
herringbone-stitch and the stems 
in the outline before described. 
The centres of the full-blown 
flowers are buttonholed around on 
the right side, the stitches rather 
far apart. The pistil is outlined 
and the stamens are French knots 
done on the right side. The hem 
is turned up and basted and then 
worked on the wrong side with 
the herringbone, just as the flowers 
are. There is a line of French 
knots done on the right side 
through the centre of the hem. 


HE apron on the left at the 

bottom of the page shows a 
design of California clematis 
which is worked in the same way 
as the other patterns. The centres 
of the flowers are outlined on the 
right side and the French knots at 
the end of each stamen are also 
done on the right side. The apron 
is ‘‘ shaped ’’ out a little at the top 
to fit the figure and the corners 
rounded off. The hem of the ruffie 
is finished with herringbone on the 
right side, the stitches not quite so 
close together as are those used for 
the embroidery. 

The other apron has a design in 
another California flower, the 
poinsettia. It should be done on 
Persian lawn and the stitch ap- 
plied in the same manner 
as described for the other 
articles. All of this work 
is done on the wrong side 
except where French knots 
and satin work are used. 
The scrolls in the hem are 
also done on the wrong 
side in the herringbone, 
but this is done after the 
hem has been basted up 
on the line of the stamp 
ing and the corners mitred 
diagonally across to keep 
them from being clumsy. 

The waist design could 
be inverted and used at the 
bottom of the front panel of 
askirt, and applied in vari- 
ous ways to a whole dress, 
and either of the apron 
patterns is applicable to 
the front of a shirtwaist. 








With Poinsettia Flowers and a Scroll Hem. 
Pattern No. 2312. Price, 15 Cents 


Transfer patterns for the designs shown on this page can be supplied. Order by number from the dealer in your own town, 


or write, inclosing the price, 


to the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Stop Guessing 


Look for the trade mark Keen Kutter, 
a name that stands for and identifies 
Scissors and Shears of the highest excel 
lence—on/y. It does away with all 
guesswork or risk. It represents like 
gold, value for value the whole world 
"round, When you ask for and get 


Scissors and Shears 


you have the best that 36 years’ 
experience, skill and money can 
produce. When next you want a 
pair of Scissors or Shears that will 
cut sharp, clean and true and give 
lasting satisfaction, don’t be care- 
less—ask the dealer for Aven 
Kutter. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for 
men and women, are the very best 
made, 

If your dealer does not keep Keen 

utter Tools, write us 
and learn where to get 
them. Scissor Booklet 
sent tree. 

A complete line 
cutlery and tools 
sold under this mark 
and Motto: 

“The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long After 
the Price is Forgotten,” 


U5 IMMOns 





‘Trade Mark Registered, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York 
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TO LINE YOUR CLOAK 
with a rich pure silk satin, superior 
to any satin that you have ever 
been able to buy before, ask at the 
lining or silk department of your 
leading dry goods store for 


IFTH AVENU 
| SATIN 


YARD WIDE. PRICE $1.50 PER YD., 
WITH THE NAME ON THE SELVAGE 

Fifth Avenue Satin is woven of 
pure silk with absolutely no filling 
or loading of any foreign substance, 
therefore it is sheerer, richer, and 
will outwear any lining satin made. 











If your dealer does not have Fifth Avenue Satin, 
write Burton Bros. & Co,, 384 Broadway,N. Y., 
for information where to purchase same. 
























Cheney Bros. 
Shower-Proof 


They come in all the latest styles 
and colorings, are Rain- 
Repellent, and have 





Your Blossoming Plants 


PALMS — FERNS — RUBBER PLANTS, Etc. 


| will thrive and bloom vamerhatty by weekly use of our 
| Granulated Sheep Fertilizer. eeps them fresh and 
healthy. Send 10 cts. for sample package with di- 
rections for use. As a Lawn Fertilizer it is unrivaled. 


Ripperger Fertilizer Co., Long Island City, New Y ork 
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riental Darned 


By 


RIENTAL darned work 
is one of the most beau- 
tiful as well as simple 
forms of Oriental embroidery. 
It is often done on silk and used 
with gilt and cross-stitch on the 
coarsest, hand-woven linens made 
by the Orientals. A specimen of 
this is shown in the lower left 
hand corner of this page, and 
with this design as a keynote the 
other designs given have been 
evolved. This original work is 
suitable for dress garnitures, in 
bands or all-over pieces. It is 
also effective for household 
decoration in lambrequins, scarfs 
and pillows developed in the 
soft Oriental colorings on écru. 
The drawn bands come be- 
tween the cross-stitch bands, and 
these may be made elaborate or 
simple, as demanded by the style 
of article being made. In this 
work the threads are drawn ina 
straight band across, hemstitched 
on each side in small groups of 
threads, and the pattern is then 
darned in as shown in the first 
illustration on this page, using a 
regular embroidery hoop. Oval 
hoops can be bought which are 
even more appropriate to this work than the 
round ones are. You can use a blunt-pointed 
needle or an ordinary needle for working. 
The darning thread should as nearly match 
that of the material as possible. 
This work is applicable to any sort of em- 
broidery, broad bands on linen shirtwaists 
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and dresses being most effective done in this 
needlework; but it seems especially adaptéd 
to bed and table linens and to towels. It 
works in beautifully on satin damask and 
forms an exquisite motif for showing off the 
beauties of a polished table. Although a 
form of drawn-work, it 
seems handsomer than 
most varieties and really 
is, for the work is very 
elaborate. It is more 
durable than drawn-work, 
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or blue and white, 
desired. 
embroidery 
color to perfection. 
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Jane G. Monsarrat 





Diagram for Working 


threads may also be used on materials appro- 
priate for 
linen each time, so that when it is laundered 
it will not 
You should count the 
pass your thread back and forth for a block, 
to insure 


them. Catch the thread in the 
material. 
of times you 


from the 
number 


press away 


perfect regularity. 


Pretty Borders for Towels and Scarf Ends 


Lipo may be made very elaborate by 


darning the pattern in two shades of blue, 
or red and white, as may be 
For this, use ‘‘ oil-boiled’’ colored 
threads, which will hold their 
Sets may be made for a 
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plain band or next to a hem into 
which Cluny or torchon lace has 
been whipped. An example of 
this is shown in one of the illus 
trations given below. Towels 
may be given a different touch 
by using a,band of this work 
between two rows of a simple 
design in embroidery. A _ strip 
at the head of the hem on linen 
aprons looks charming and may 
used on the end of the 
apron-strings. There are several 
designs shown here appropriate 
for the articles I have mentioned, 
and you need only a little practice 
to make them perfectly. 


ox 


y of the greatest attractions 
of this work is that it may be 
done with great rapidity. It is 
not an expensive work either, 
as the materials cost very little. 
Should you wish in embroidering 
to turn a corner, as, for example, 
on a lunch-cloth, lay your threads 
across as in drawn-work for a 
foundation, using a twisted linen 
thread, then, using the cotton you 
have been working with, darn in 
a Maltese cross or any wheel, as 
shown in the illustration below. I hardly 
think any one will find difficulty in this work, 
and I know of none that is more appropriate or 
useful for the purposes mentioned. 
the materials are not fine it will not prove a 
tax on the eyes or the patience — and will give 
the satisfaction of outlasting the worker. 


also be 








I have told you so far about this work in 
its simple, original form; now as to how it 
may be elaborated. It can well be used on 
scrim curtains, with threads of either écru or 
some shades such as those used in the piece 
of original work shown at the bottom of the 

page; here the ground is 
écru cloth, and the darned 
} band is done in écru 
: threads, of a size as nearly 
that of the weave as may 
be, and the cross-stitch is 
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HE preparatory hem- 

stitching for this work 
should be rather coarse 
and the linen stretched on 
frames that will hold it 
firmly. The work should 
be done on the wrong side 
to insure neatness, wiih 
the fingers of the left hand 
under the frame, to keep 
the threads in place and 
firm. Each stitch must be 
pressed down as you draw 
the needle back and forth. 
The ends of the thread are 
joined with wedaver’s 
knots, which permit the 
thread to be cut quite close 
without separating, and 
the fact that the knots are 
on the wrong side, and are usually covered, 
give it the appearance of a continuous thread 
in the completed work. 

Linen floss is the most appropriate thread 
to use and takes on the texture of the fab- 
ric when laundered. Silks and mercerized 








the summer home cool 
and clean and easily laun- 


Oates ECO Re « 


dered, with that matting 
odor that so many like. 
When done in tan, the 


natural color, with ravel- 
ings of its own thread or 
with lustre flax in Oriental 
shades, nothing is more 
beautiful; when you work 
on colored burlap use tan 


POPeat re, oe 








A ities of Effective Stitches 


bedroom in colors that will tone in with the 
other coloring of the room, but I think that all 
white is far handsomer in this variety of 
work for household uses. Very handsonte 
pillow-slips and sheet tops may be made by 
using a band of this work on each side of a 


The Original Work Combined with Cross-Stitch 


POE 


: thread or a combination of 

3 green and blue. 

: Ae The sampler illustrated 
aad 2 on the left shows patterns 


easily followed, from the 
i finest, for dainty effects, 
to the broadest and hand- 


And as | 


somest, and the detail of | 


work shown at the top of 
the page is used in all the designs. The 
band is drawn, hemstitched on each edge, 


forming the groups of threads into bars. It 
is just the solid grouping and darning of 
these bars, forming ovals, blocks and rings, 
that. give it the individuality of tone. 
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Heatherbloom 


The New Fabric 


Heatherbloom, the latest and 
most perfect fabric to take the 
place of silk, is now obtainable 
in beautiful ready-made petti- 
coats in 50 shades to match any 
shade in dress goods. Just the 
weight for your spring and sum- 
mer gown. Ask your dealer to 
show you the dainty garments 
made of this charming goods. 
‘They bear remarkably close re- 
semblance to genuine silk that 
costs four times as much ; possess 
the same lustre and ‘‘swish;’ 
will outwear the dress. The 
Heatherbloom trade-mark is 
stitched in the waistband. Price, 
$2.00 each and upward. 


TAFFETA 


by the yard, comes in over 150 shades, and is a 
success in place of silk for linings, petticoats, uncler- 
slips, dropskirts. It does not split nor crack, has the 
silk finish and rustle, costs one-fourth as much, and 
possesses incredible durability 36 inches wide, 
35 cents a yard at all lining counters. 

I ook for the Heatheri loom trade-mark on the 
selv of the goods and avoid inferior imitations 
eres orvate endorsed and recommended by 


Mrs. Osborn. 
by the yard or the Ready-made Petticoats from your 
dealer, send us his 
name and we will OOM 
see that you are BL 

Write for samples wntipRetOg 
and the beautiful 
Heatherbloom booklet written eset Mrs. Osborn 
A. G. HYDE & SONS 


If you have any trouble in securing Heatherlloom 
promptly supplied. 
361-363 Broadway, New York City 
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Corticell Silk 


The best dressmakers use and 
recommend Corticelli Spool Silk be- 
cause it is even, elastic and strong and 
runs smoothly in the needle. We 
take the greatest care to have every 
spool free from knots, slugs or weak 
places. Every woman knows what a 
relief it is to have good strong sewing 
silk. The next time you buy silk save 
yourself the possibility of trouble by 
asking the clerk for ‘‘Corticelli.” 

For the Children: A cute cardboard 
kitten calendar sent free with every 
request enclosing a 2-cent stamp for 
our Corticelli Lessons in Embroidery 
Booklet. Address 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


APSHE 


THE MODERN 






















Ws FCOILLESS 

aan? THE ONLY 
SAFETY PIN MADE 

THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRIC, 


JUDSON PIN CO MFGRS rocnesTea.n.v. 
end Postal to 101 Franklin SUNY. City for Face Sampces. 


BENNETT PIANOS 


E, Write for Catalogue 
xCe 


and Easy Payment Plan 
THE BENNETT PIANO CO., Warren, Pa. 
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** Stielweld’’ 
Shears 


will give the 
wonderful Wiss cut- 
ting edge except the 
finest of crucible steel. 
Nothing but the finest 
material enters into the 
tough, break-resisting Wiss frame. 

When these two shear essentials 
have been welded into a one-and- 
inseparable piece, we have a Wiss 
‘* Stielweld’’ blade that can be tem- 
pered to take the edge of a razor 
and yet so tough that it is proof 
against breakage. 

Wiss ‘‘Stielweld’’ Shears cut uni- 
formly from heel to point, never stick 
and work with almost no friction. 

To be sure that you are not getting the 
“cast iron,” easy dulling, easily breakable 


kind, look for the name 

on the blade, thus 7a swt? 45046 
We guaranteeevery pair 0 

so stamped. If for a NEWARK N.J. 

reason they fail to satisfy, U.S.A. 

your dealer will exchange them or we will. 
Get your dealer to show you the Wiss 

stamp. If he cannot, go to another store 

or send direct to us. 


Our book, ‘‘ Pointed Sharpness,’’ FREE 


; about shear making, illustrates, describes 
grd prices 150 varieties of shears and scissors 


J. WISS & SONS CO., 15-39 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 


Women’s, Misses’, Girls’, Boys’ 
and Infants’ High-class 


Wearing Apparel 
At Popular Prices 
Sent FREE on Request 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets 
New York 
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Do You Embroider? 


Home Needlework Magazine, 


the Authority on 
Home Decoration, Dress Embroidery and Things 
Fashionable, is published quarterly, in January, April, 
July and October. Price, 50 cents a year. Begin with 
the January number, containing latest ideas for em- 
broidered belts, aprons, shirt-waists, hats, parasols, and 
collars, lace coats, boleros and garnitures, fancy bead 
necklaces, French ribbon embroidery, and centerpieces 
and pillows ; special designs for dainty embroidered 
baby caps, baby coats, shirts, baby shoes and bibs 
Also party frocks for children ; First I.esson on Home 
Millinery, and the first of Mr. Taylor's articles on Home 
Decoration. Colored Plates in each issue. 


Special Offer [20771 fii. “itinty corset cover 


send you this dainty corset cover 
stamped on finest lawn, ready for working (value 35 cents), 
with initial (any letter) and enter your sul:scription to Home 
Needlework Magazine for one year, beginning with the 
January, 1906, number. Mention initial letter wanted. 
Write to-day. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


Florence Publishing Co., 8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 














Cover stamped for Eyelet Emb. on Linen 
Corset Finish Lawn. Price 42 cents. 

T Cloth 18 x 24in.— for Mountmellick Work stamped 
ray on Butcher Cloth. Price 20 cents. 
18 inch Mountmellick Centerpiece, Floss to work it, 

and Six Doilies— All for 30 cents. 
Address, J. F. INGALLS,, LYNN, MASS., Box J 


My Readers’ Own Page 


By Mrs. Grabowskii 
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This page belongs to my readers exclusively. 
here. 


any of these accepted. 
the articles in the event of their proving unavailable. 








Their questions will be answered and their suggestions given 
There has been a little misunderstanding as to what I want my readers to send me: not “ fancy-work”’ 
novelties, as so many think, but original and useful suggestions in any needlecraft. 


The Journal will pay for 


In sending anything, or writing, always inclose stamp for reply, and postage for return of 


BESSIE BERRY GRABOWSKII. 


HAVE been in- 

terested in the 

way my readers 
have testified to the 
wonderful popular- 
ity of canvas work; 
they seem to have 
met the demand 
for it unanimously, 
and have sent me 
some of the rarest 
and prettiest speci- . ru ar) 
mens I have ever 
seen. 

The first illustration, sent by Mrs. R. C. Northup, 
is an example of ‘* straight and slant stitch,’’ show- 
ing one of the *‘ ivory patterns’’ so effective for 
cardcases, book-covers and belts — in fact, for any- 
thing where a smooth, all-over design is required, 
It can be done in silks, flax or wools, and only 
requires taste in coloring to make it effective and 
pretty. Of course, in all canvas stitches the bold- 
ness or the fineness of the design varies with the 
kind of canvas used. The thread used should 
always be one which will fill in well and not leave 
the material showing too much between. 


‘ 


“THERE has been sent me by K. L. H. a piece of 

the famous Bargello work, which is reproduced 
here, with the request that I show it to my readers. 
I wish I could show its colors, for they seem to 
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Striking Piece of Bargello Work 


be copied directly from that wonderful original 
pattern which is shown in the Bargello Museum at 
Florence —thought to be the oldest Florentine 
embroidery design extant. ‘Today, when all kinds 
of Florentine needlework are reéstablishing them- 
selves, nothing could appeal to us more than this 
style. It isnamed after the ancient palace in which 
are the chairs that are covered in this 
design. ‘There are only two lengths of 
stitch employed in working this design 
—a short one of two holes and a long 
one of seven. When I say two holes I 
mean that the needle comes up through 
one hole in the canvas and passes over 
the next hole, going down through the 
second beyond. The stitch of seven is 
counted the same way. ‘The 
should be single mesh and sufficiently 
fine to let the silk cover it entirely with 
out making it fray in working. ‘lhe 
work is done across the canvas, but the 
stitches are straight up and down, and 
each stitch starts one the 
bottom of the preceding stitch, or one 
hole below the top of it, so that they 
overlap; this is the invariable rule. 


Ccalivas 


hole above 


F COURSE, this is only a tiny specimen of 
the wonderful pattern and is shown unusually 
coarse for the benefit of the worker. To carry out 
the color-scheme you would require white, black, 
orange and seven shades of green. ‘Ihe original 
was done in real moss-greens, ranging from dark to 





A Specimen of “ Straight and Slant” Stiteh 





very pale shades. 
You will need one 
bright lemon and 
two paler tones 


also. They follow 
in this sequence: 
first row, orange; 


second, white; 
third, white; 
fourth, orange; 
fifth, darkest green; 
sixth, lighter, and 
shade on lighter to 
the eleventh. The 
twelfth row is orange again, then lemon and the 
two paler shades, then white and black, orange, 
black, white, palest yellow, then yellow and lemon 
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In This Gothic Design the Stitches Form 
the Background 


respectively, then orange again and white. This is 
the original line of color, and the design, as you 
will see, is wavy in effect. 


HE above design Mrs. A. H. G. sends as ** cross- 

stitch,’ and such it is, but it is more, too, 
You will notice that the stitches do not form the 
figure as is the case in the other cross-stitch piece 
shown below. In the above piece it forms the back- 
ground and the figure is formed by the canvas in 
relief. This is a revival of a very old Gothic em- 
broidery of Italian origin and one of the oldest kinds 
of needlework we know of, but, of course, none 
the less beautiful for that. one of the 
main features of this design and if used for card- 
cases it is beautiful done in gold and blue or rose 
aud gray. More durable shades 
book-covers. 


Color is 


make handsome 
A corner of the design only is shown. 
The same stitches are counted for both heavy and 
fine work, 


canvas. 


The size is governed entirely by the 


BEAUTIFUL specimen of double and single 
cross-stitch brought out in three shades of 
Delft blue is shown below. It is one of the con- 


veitionalized onion designs, on a white canvas of 





medium weight, the canvas being left in the centre, 
of course. As the reader says who sent it to us 
(Mrs. Longmore), ‘* You can see that it is done in 
two sizes of thread, and you can also see by the 
illustration where the different shades are used.’’ 


HE design shown on the left is a handsome 
border with corner, sent. by Mrs. A. DeKalbe, 
The canvas forms the background, and the fig- 
ures in an ‘ ” design are brought out 
in heavy. threads at intervals, 

along the inner side of the border 


‘ art-nouveau 














as well as in it. Three distinct 

+ + stitches form this—* ivory,”’ 
ae T f ** straight ’ and“ Holbein.’”’ This 
can be made very effective in terra- 











cotta, sage-greens and white, or 
blue, green and red with black. 
For soft scrim curtains and many 














Combination of Three Kinds of Stitch 


other household things it is most 
useful. 








T# E uses of canvas work are very 

numerous: book-covers, card- 
cases, chair-backs, curtains, cush- 
ions anda thousand-and-one things 
are made initnow. The very light 
canvas is used for all dainty pieces; 
scrim is very good for curtains, 
and Aida canvas for all very heavy 
work. 





k The Proof Positive 


The test of service proves the 
quality in Black Cat Hosiery — and 
sterling quality means true economy. 

The dye used for Black Cat Hosiery | 
is absolutely fast black; the yarns | 
are extra strength with double twist; 
the same operators make the same | 
styles continugusly. These things } 
insure uniform quality. , 


Black 
Cat Hosiery | 


is sold by all leading dealers at very 
popular under a_ positive 
guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 


Style No. 15 for boys 
double heels and 
“leather stockings.” 

Style No. 10 for girls — lighter than No. 

15, but exceedingly tirm and durable. 

Style No. 80 for girls — very tine, dressy 

hose of exceptional value, | 


All 25c the pair 


If yout dealer does not sell Black Cat 
Ilosiery, send us your order, stating style, 
size and enclosing price of hose desired. | 
We pay delivery charges. Catalogue free. 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co., 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


prices, 


triple knees 
toes regular 
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Cowar 


“Good Sense” 


Shoe 
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“Be sure you're right,” etc., applies to a child’s 
foot as well as to other things. The child provided 
with a Coward Shoe is started right—so far as 
footwear is concerned, Its natural shape affords 
comfort in use and brings the foot to maturity shapely, 
healthy and beautiful. Sold nowhere else. 


For Men, Women and Children 
JAMES S. COWARD, 782:274 Greenwich 8t., near 


9 Warren 8t., New York City 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 





Trade Mark 
Superba 
Woven in 


Selvage. 
The Best Yard Wide Satin made 


All silk and pure dye. 
Warranted and will 
wear. It is a soft liberty 
finish tailor’s satin 
made expressly for lining 
ladies’ garments. 

If your dry goods or lining stores 
do not have it, write us and we 
will tell you how to get it. 


Cumner, Jones & Co. 
90 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated 
College Brand Taffetas 


“* Vassar,’’ “ Wellesley,” ‘‘ Radcliffe.” 


and 
PI YS saterisinments PI AYS 
Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Address $AM'L PRENCH, 24 West 224 Street, NEW YORE 
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THE BEAUTIFUL HOME OF ROYAL WORCESTER AND BONTON CORSETS ~5S WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Gs EMPLOYEES NOONDAY LAWN PARTY ON FACTORY GROUNDS c= Er 

OUR NEW MODELS FOR SPRING E 

+ ” wl 

INCLUDING THE NEW“LENGTHNING WAIST” TYPES, z 

GIVE TO THE WEARER A SYMMETRICAL FIGURE ar 

WHICH LENDS A PECULIAR CHARM TO GOWNS - 

WORN OVER THEM. ORDINARY FIGURES ARE 

VASTLY IMPROVED BY THEIR USE. 999 

BATISTE FOR SUMMER WEAR si 

CC MAKES THE IDEAL CORSET 92292 Ye 

REFRESHING, STRONG, LIGHT, COMFORTABLE. . 

IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, st 

WE WILL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE) . 

DEALERS EVERYWHERE SELL THEM. : 

—235~SEND FOR ROYAL BLUE Book. FREE. 7 

PRICES ~ ROYAL WORCESTER $1.00 To $300 — BonTon $320 To $7-00 

ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO : 

WESTERN BRANCH, : | 7% OF OG oe f Ot 9.0.8. Si! t 

186 MAF SST, : , fets' SSION ST. . 

raping 2 WORCESTER, MASS. GaN PeRNcIeES: 
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DRAWN BY ANNA W. SPEAKMAN 


HAT kind of spring coat shall I buy?’’ 

is the uppermost question in a 

woman’s mind when she begins her 
spring shopping. Let us suppose that she is 
a woman in moderate circumstances, a woman 
who can have only one new coat and an old 
coat from last season altered and made over 
— making in all two coats for the year. The 
spring coat must answer for wear practically 
all the year round, except in extremely cold, 
midwinter weather; therefore a short model 
is the best choice for this coat. She wants a 
plain, tailored coat to wear with odd cloth 
skirts, light summer silk shirtwaist suits, and 
over her voile or fancy house-dresses of last 
winter which, in the spring, she can use for 
the street. The practical coat will be short 
—to the hip or just below it, according to the 
size of the person. These short-length coats, 
taking them as a whole, are semi-fitting, as 
they were modeled originally on Empire lines, 
and the spring fashions show the predominant 
influence of the Empire period. 


LLOW me here to make a slight digres- 
sion, to explain what effect a period, such 

as the Empire, has on fashions. It is quite 
impossible for the practical, and especially 
the economical, American woman to adopt in 
its purity a predominant style, such, for 
instance, as the Empire. It is not only im- 
possible for the home dressmaker to handle it 
with anything approaching success, but it is 
also an extremely expensive fashion to follow, 
as it means the best of materials and linings. 
By the best of materials is meant the softest 
and best qualities and the widest widths, and 


this m 2xpense. The mountings and 
linings for -ach clothes must be of silk, and 
this of the best quality if you would have a 
good effect the Empire clothes; so it be- 
hoover he practical and economical American 


woman of the day to adapt the fashions to suit 
her individual taste and purse. I have in- 
tended, in designing the spring clothes, to 
work in the Empire suggestion to meet the 
practical needs of every one. The absolutely 
loose, short-waisted Empire lines will never 
be popular with the majority of people, as 
was proved when last the fashions in Paris 
were influenced by the Empire period, and 
were brought to this country and made to 
meet the practical, every-day necessities of 
American women. This really beautiful style 
degenerated into the Mother Hubbard gown 
which, you may remember, was forbidden 
by law by some of the State Legislatures. I 
merely mention these facts in view of possible 
criticism that might descend upon the Fashion 
Department for neglecting to give strictly 
Empire styles such as are now seen in the 
new imported clothes. 


UT to go back to the spring coat: for the 
perfectly plain, tailored suit of cloth, a 
very short coat is the favorite. Such a coat, 
which barely covers the waist-line, is semi- 
fitting back and front. It may be cut in three 
pieces, which simplifies its making by home 
dressmakers —that is, one piece for the back 
and one for each of the fronts. It is made 
without side bodies, and closes with a fly 
fastening, the slight curve at the waist being 
given atthe under-arm seam. The sleeves of 
these coats are slightly larger than last year’s 
sleeves. 

All coat sleeves, without exception, are 
made with stiffening at the top, with either 
silk caps or crinoline ruffles sewed in between 
the material and the top of the sleeve lining. 
Sleeves are three-quarter length in the cloth 
coats and are usually finished with a turn- 
back, square or round cuff. 

For perfectly plain, covert cloth coats— 
made principally in the gun-metal and brown 
shades—the sleeves are long. These coats 
have usually the seamed back and fronts and, 
for the stouter women, are made with two 
under-arm bodies. The seams in the best 
tailored coats are not strapped, but are cov- 
ered with narrow soutache braid or are double 
stitched. On these coats the buttons show, 
giving the only touch of trimming possible to 
an otherwise perfectly plain garment. 


OATS may be divided into three distinct- 
ive styles and lengths this year. First 
there is the short coat, then the hip-length, 
semi-fitting coat, and the long, tight-fitting 
redingote. The long, loose, Empire coats 
really come more under the heading of wraps 
than coats, as they are used principally for 
evening or for general, all-around garments to 
be worn at all sorts of odd times. 
The favorite coat for the coat and skirt suit 
—that is, for the suit with short skirt—is a 
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semi-fitting, hip-length coat or a short bolero 
coat cut well above the waist-line. The long, 
tight-fitting redingote is more dressy than 
the short, hip-length coat and is worn prefer- 
ably with long skirts. 

Young girls will certainly choose the short 
boleros and the square, semi-fitting coats, but 
for the older women the slightly longer coat 
—with fitted back and semi-fitted fronts — is 
a better model, being more conservative. 


ONG coats are exclusively for evening wear 
or for useful wraps to be worn through- 
out the summer for traveling or to throw on 
over light silk or woolen dresses. These 
coats are made in light-weight broadcloths 
and silks; asa rule they are cut in Empire 
style—that is to say, with a short-waisted 
effect and flowing, loose-fitting skirt portions. 
The upper part of these long, loose-fitting 
Empire wraps is really no more nor less than 
a very small bolero to which the skirt portion 
of the coat is attached; so, if you have a 
black lace or black silk bolero in your ward- 
robe—that you don’t know what to do with 
—you can easily turn it into an Empire coat 
by adding a lower portion of silk or silk and 
lace. 


HORT skirts have changed somewhat in 

the general mode of shape and trimming. 
Whenever it is possible a circular model is 
used for a short skirt, and, for the amateur 
dressmaker, it is essential to have a good 
pattern before attempting to cut a circular 
skirt. If the home dressmaker is absolutely 
inexperienced it would be wiser to use a 
gored model; a model of even sixteen or 
twenty-three gores is very often easier for an 
inexperienced home dressmaker to handle 
successfully than a simple, circular skirt, and 
undoubtedly it is a more practical style for 
a skirt that is to have constant wear. The 
sixteen or twenty-three gore skirts are side- 
plaited, each plait being a gore. They are 
very pretty, full, graceful skirts, and yet the 
material does not sag at the sides and back, 
as is usually the case in circular skirts unless 
they are very well handled. 

The striking change inthe new short skirts 
is in the length—they are shorter than ever, 
clearing the groundentirely. Forthe younger 
woman, who wears the short skirt with the 
very short bolero, the skirt reaches just to the 
ankle. One-half inch below the ankle is 
now considered a good, short walking length. 
The round-length skirts, that just barely clear 
the ground, are considered sufficiently dressy 
for gowns of fancy materials, such as semi- 
transparent silk and wool goods made over 
changeable silk linings. 


NOTHER marked change is in the trim- 
ming of short skirts; the newest style is 
to trim the skirt at the extreme edge, usually 
with a wide fold or with a series of folds con- 
forming to the shape of the skirt. Long, 
dressy skirts of silk, cloth, voile, etc., are 
quite plain and are made with considerable 
fullness at the top, hanging in simple, full 
folds to the edge; these skirts must touch the 
ground all around. 


LAIN, gored skirts are seldom seen except 

in the unlined, wash duck and linen 
models forsummer. When askirt is cut with 
gores the gores are usually hidden under 
plaits. A distinctive feature of the new, short 
walking-skirt is the appearance of extra full- 
ness given to the lower edge by the set-on 
flounces, kilted, box-plaited or circular. The 
top part of this kind of skirt is cut circular. 
Very often the skirts are made with a narrow 
front panel gore, and the flounce set on 
around the sides only, the back being laid in 
a triple box-plait, which extends to the edge 
of the skirt. The set-on flounce may be cut 
either straight or circular; if circular, it is 
best to put it on plain, and, if straight, put 
it on plaited. Many of the plain, circular- 
flounced skirts are trimmed with rows of 
fancy braid. 

Plain, kilted skirts—for walking-suits 
made with very short bolero jackets — are al- 
ways pretty for young and slender figures. 
These kilted skirts are different from last 
year’s models. The new ones are made with 
all the kilts turning toward the front. Many 
plaited skirts are cut circular, with centre 
front and back seams. The two plaits on 
each side of the centre front almost meet at 
the waist-line, and on each side of the skirt, 
directly over the hips, is a small box-plait; 
another wider box-plait finishes the centre 
back. Such skirts, made in the heavier 
woolen materials — such as chiffon broadcloth 


side toward the back. 
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and cashmere — are made with or without a 
foundation lining ; the plaits are held in 
place with tapes and carefully pressed in 
shape their entire length. The lower edge of 
a plaited skirt should have a facing of a 
heavier material than the skirt itself; for in- 
stance, for a skirt of voile or cashmere a 
facing of broadcloth is essential; this will 
help to hold the plaits down. 


HE sleeves for bolero coats are short, and 

they look much better cut in proportion to 
the size of these miniature wraps. Sleeves 
for a plain, covert coat are iong, and sleeves 
for the long Empire coats and wraps are 
large, full and three-quarter length. 

For afternoon blouses made of lace and the 
semi-transparent materials the sleeves are 
invariably of elbow length, made usually 
with the full top puff and then finished at the 
elbow with frills of lace or silk. 


N AN unlined shirtwaist you will find that 

it helps the appearance of the sleeves to 
put in a small, circular ‘* brace’’ ruffle at the 
top. This holds out the sleeve at the shoul- 
der, and many full sleeves of sheer cotton 
goods need this brace. 

The sleeves in the lingerie blouses—that 
is to say, blouses made of wash chiffon, India 
linon and batiste—are, in the majority of 
cases, made three-quarter length or just to the 
elbow. When the sleeves are long they are 
made with three-inch cuffbands of lace or 
all-over embroidery, and the sleeves are rather 
elaborately trimmed lengthwise, either with 
insertion or with embroidery. 

Small clusters of fine pin tucks are a pretty 
trimming for sheer cotton shirtwaists, these 
tucks running either horizontally or vertically 
on the sleeves. 


EWEST among the spring and summer 

clothes are the tiny, separate wraps, dif 
fering in material from the costumes with 
which they are worn, These wraps are usu 
ally made of soft taffeta or of satin-finished 
crépe de chine. All-over laces are used, too, 
but these are more expensive and more 
troublesome to make—as much care being 
necessary in making the lining as the garment 
itself ; then, too, they require an extra trim 
ming; whereas in the silk wrap a small 
shoulder lining is very often sufficient, and 
the trimming may be made of bands or knife- 
plaited ruffles of the material. Designs of 
several of these wraps will be shown in the 
April number of Tuk JOURNAL, and I assure 
you they are most useful garments. They 
differ not only in material from the clothes 
with which they are worn, but very often also 
in color; for instance, a bottle-green taffeta 
wrap could be worn with all styles of clothes 
The difference in color between hats and 
wraps and costumes will be a feature of 
the new fashions. The general tendency is 
toward very low coloring — soft in tone — for 
costumes; bright touches, which can be given 
in wraps and hats, are required to bring out 
these low-toned colorings so universally used 
in materials. Take, for instance, the new 
plaid, striped and mixed goods: you will find 
that they are all in the soft browns and grays, 
and when there is a touch of color mixed in 
you have to look for it. 


HESE small silk wraps will be much worn 

with plain, dark-colored cloth skirts. 
They look best worn over an afternoon blouse 
or a fine white lingerie shirtwaist; they can- 
not be worn appropriately with a plain, tailor- 
made, linen shirtwaist. There is a special 
little bolero coat — an odd little outdoor wrap 
—to wear with separate skirts and plain 
wash shirtwaists. It is the new embroidered 
bolero, made of broadcloth or of fine twilled 
serge. It is a tiny little affair, ending right 
above the waist-line, and made with short 
elbow sleeves. Sometimes it is made of a 
dark, plaid material to be worn with a plain 
navy-blue skirt; and sometimes of plain ma 
terial to be worn with a plaid skirt. 


HE spring hats are larger than the small 

winter ones were, but they are still very 
much tilted. A great many fine, smvoth hats, 
such as Milans and Leghorns, will be used in 
dark colors. Wreaths of tiny flowers, with 
bows made of narrow, soft ribbon, trim many 
of the smaller hats, the wreaths drooping 
down upon the hair at the back and sides. 
On the every-day hat—to wear with -shirt- 
waists—there is very little trimming, but 
what there is is placed under the brim at the 
Crowns are either 
small and high or round and very flat. 
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Our New Spring 
Fashion BookisFree 
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WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


It contains 64 pages, and illustrates and 
describes over 185 fashions that artistic 
dressers are wearing in New York now. 

It explains how you can have a costume 
made in any of these 185 styles cut to your 
individual measurements, shaped to hecome 
you and to make the most of the good points 
of your figure. 

We will make up any design shown in our 
Fashion Book to suit the taste and require- 
ments of the lady who orders it. This is 
why we positively assure you of perfect fit, 
becomingness and up-to-date style. A gar- 
ment made by us will distinguish you for 
dressing in correct taste and e- clusive style. 

You can choose the material, too, for we 
send free, with the Fashion Book, as many 
samples as you wish, selected from our 
stock of 450 varieties of the prettiest and 
daintiest fabrics offered for this season. 

Our system of fitting from measurements 
sent us by mail, is the result of over 17 
years’ experience, during which time 
we have won and kept the confidence of 
400,000 women, many of whom were so 
difficult to fit they had never been entirely 
satisfied until they ordered from us. That 
is why we know we can please you. 

We positively guarantee to fit you perfectly 
and give entire satisfaction or promptly re- 
fund your money. 





Spring Suits 


= hag $ 4 to $2 New York 


Styles 
Our Spring Fashion Book illustrates: 


Shirt-Waist Suits, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits, ‘ : $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits (Cotton and Linen) $4.00 to $15 
Separate Skirts, ‘ ; $3.50 to $15 
Silk Coats, $9.75 to $20 
Rain Coats, ; $8.0 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new 
‘*Pony’’ Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO 
ORDER ONLY. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you 

to any part of the United States, our 
We Send Free new Spring Book of New York 
Pashions, showing the latest styles and containing simple 
directions for taking measurements correctly; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. Please 
mention colors desired, and whether you wish samples for a 


tailor-macdie suit, silk costume, Shirt-waist suit, wash suit, 
skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


Write to-day ; you will receive them by return mail 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years 
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buying cheap ones but good ones— hats 

that may be used for various occasions, 
that may be worn more than one season, that 
will harmonize with several or all of one’s 
costumes. Hats of good material may be 
freshened up from season to season, or they 
may be ripped apart and made entirely over 
so that they are quite unrecognizable. 

There are certain kinds of hat trimmings 
which, by the unthinking woman, are con- 
sidered most extravagant, but which in reality 
are good investments. Among these are 
ostrich feathers. It is not generally realized 
how much wear there is in ostrich feathers of 
good quality; they should be purchased only 
at a reliable place and should be selected with 
great care. The plumage of the male bird is 
much handsomer than that of the female; the 
feathers are thicker, fluffier, also glossier, and 
the curl is not affected by dampness. There 
are feathers that are warranted to withstand 
all dampness except the damp, salt air at 
the seashore. Three feathers, costing three 
dollars apiece, are ample trimming for the 
fashionable hat, and these feathers may be 
used over and over again. 


- ‘RUE economy in hats consists not in 


HE first hat illustrated on this page is of 
Leghorn —and, by the way, Leghorns are 
to be very popular this season. It is a ‘‘flat’’ 


Economy in Hats 


By Anna Lent 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer, from Designs by Schick 


whose brim measures about fifty inches at the 
edge, and is slashed to the head-size on each 
side midway between the front and back; the 
edges are wired and bound with black velvet. 
The front portion of the brim is lifted from the 
hair, and the back portion, in which a plait 
is taken, overlaps the front. The hat has a 
barette set all around the head-size, and a 
second one tilts it in the back; this supports 
bows of black velvet ribbon. A band of the 
velvet ribbon around the crown and two black 
quills, pointing forward, complete the trim- 
ming of a very smart little hat which will 
give you good service throughout the spring 
and summer. The simplicity of this hat is 
its charm—it is not overtrimmed as are so 
many American hats. 

A Panama could be treated in exactly the 


‘same way as the Leghorn illustrated. In 


the case of a straw or chip the under brim 
could be faced flat with velvet or satin. 

The velvet-faced hats of last winter were 
so popular that the faced brim will continue 
to be a feature of spring and summer hats. 


HE between-season hat shown on the right 
is one of the newest designs in millinery. 
The foundation is a wire frame in that 
simple, pretty French shape—quite small, 
measuring only forty-two inches at the edge 
of the brim, which is slightly rolled and is 
shorter in the front than in the back. The 
frame is covered first with a layer of chiffon 
which ,serves as an interlining; then with 
twelve layers of maline—six on the upper 
side of the brim and six on the under side— 
the edges are turned in at the edge of the brim 
and slip-stitched together. Since the brim 
rolls slightly a small dart is taken in the 
many layers of maline at the upturned side; 
this makes the covering fit smoothly and 
flatly. The top of the crown is flatly covered 
with twelve layers of maline, and around the 
sides of the crown maline of as many thick- 
nesses is folded. A wire is fitted accurately 
to the outer edge of the brim and joined, then 
covered with a bias strip of velvet and slip- 
stitched to the extreme edge of the brim. 
The only trimming on the outside of the 
hat is a very full ruche of the maline. The 
hat is mounted upon two _ barettes—one 
placed all around the head-size, so as to lift 
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the hat slightly in front and at the sides, the | 


other placed at the back toward the left side 
to give the hat the required tilt. 
ostrich feathers are grouped upon the barette 





| 


Three | 


and are headed with a rhinestone buckle and | 


atwistof maline. A fold of maline trims the 
barette and is bunched at the back. 

A hat like this is not cheap, but it is eco- 
nomical, There is no time in the year when 
it will not serve in some capacity: in mid- 
winter it is appropriate for dress-up occasions, 
and in summer it may be worn with,any style 
of dress — barring the shirtwaist. 
semi-transparent; 
new, 


the flat covering is entirely 
and in decided contrast to the many 


.folds, shirrings and tuckings so much used 


in the past. Twelve yards of maline, at 
thirty-five cents a yard, were used for this hat. 
The pieces for covering are all cut from the 
same edge of the material, which leaves an 
unbroken strip on the other edge. The ruche 
is made of this twelve-yard strip. 

The barette is a very important part of 
the hat, for it may make or mar its becom- 
ingness and comfort. There should always 
be a final adjusting of the barettes. They 
sliould be bent and shifted until the hat is 
just at the poise which is most becoming; 
they should fit snugly and then be tacked 
securely so that the hat may be pinned firmly 
to the hair. 


Ways and Means 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Designs and Drawings by the Author 


designéd with the idea of being of prac- 
tical value in remodeling a waist of a 
season or two ago. It will be noticed that, on 
account of the extreme simplicity of the de- 
sign, but a small quantity of material will be 
required; while the chemisette may be cut 
from half a yard of twenty-one-inch goods. 
The chief characteristic of the waist of a 
year or two ago was the large puff at the 
extreme lower part of the sleeve, or, perhaps, 
just below the elbow, while the top of the 
sleeve was small and close-fitted. Now the 
modish sleeve has its fullness disposed at the 
top; and it is large enough to give a good 
width to the shoulders, thus making the hips 
appear smaller. So, first in the operation of 
transformation comes the work on the sleeve; 
and this is not difficult when the material in 
hand has no distinct pattern, or, as it is often 
phrased, has no ‘‘ up and down.’’ The sleeve 
after ripping and pressing will be recut, 
placing the top of the pattern on the lower 
part of the original sleeve. Do not be afraid 
of piecing your material, as piecing cleverly 
done and well pressed is 
not unsightly. 


ik: blouse model given on this page is 


N CUTTING the waist 

the right front may have 
to be pieced down the cen- 
tre, where a seam is quite 
permissible. This seam I 
have slightly indicated in 
the drawing, although if it 
be possible to cut the front 
without it, do so. The cut or design of this 
waist, with its orderly stitching, forms the 
chief decoration. Indeed, machine stitching 
is very pretty as a trimming; and, to obtain 
the best results, one must see to it that the 
upper and lower tensions of the machine pull 
evenly, and that the stitch is rather loose. 
Other elaboration may appear in the little 
yoke or chemisette, which, if the waist be of 
silk or of some pretty light-toned material, 
may be made of lace—either an all-over 
Lierre or Venise lace, or Valenciennes inser- 
tions sewed together by hand. It would be 
wiser to have the chemisette separate and 
unlined if made of a washable material. 

In my model the sleeve is made short, 
although such an arrangement is by no means 
necessary. When a long sleeve is desirable 
add a lower sleeve to the fitted lining. Ifa 
woolen waist be under construction the yoke 






























A Stylish Waist Made from a 
Last Year’s Model 


O. 2290.— Patterns for this side-closing shirtwaist with 
tucks or gathers, and with or without the chemisette, 
can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


and undersleeves may be of silk, or of a con- 
trasting woolen material, such as a dotted, 
figured or plaid goods. In this case it would 
be a pretty touch to add a girdle of the same 
material, and to have buttons covered with 
the same. For a silk waist an attractive 
touch, and one which will cost but a few cents 
and one’s time, is to cover button-moulds 
with the silk, first working a little design 
upon each bit of silk, such as a little star or 


a flower. In working this, use embroidery 
silk the color of the silk, or use your button- 
hole twist. For the girl who enjoys fancy 
needlework the little chemisette which forms 
a part of this model affords opportunities for 
very dainty results. Much can be done with 
half a yard of sheer white lawn and three 
yards of five-cent narrow Valenciennes inser- 
tion, with a bit of the lace edging for the 
neck; while another idea is to embroider the 
chemisette, first having it stamped, and stamp- 
ing the collar-band with a scalloped edge, to 
be worked in the buttonhole-stitch. 

It may be that this blouse model will be 
liked for a shirtwaist suit; if so, a gored skirt 
may be cut with scallops at the bottom edge 
of each seam except the back seam. 


N THIS page I have given sketches of a 
coat sleeve as it was two years ago, and, 
again, as it may be remodeled into fashion- 
able usefulness. This sleeve was much used 


The hat is | 


in the separate wrap of two years ago, such 


as the spring or summer coat of pongee, 
mohair or taffeta. 


the fullness at the top of the new model, and 
this fullness is arranged by means of two 
rows of gathers. The sleeve is shortened 
noticeably and becomingly, and the cuff is 
used intact, but with a change of position. 
See to it that the armhole is comfortably 
large, and press all seams carefully. 





An Out-of-Style 
Sleeve Shortened 
and Remodeled 


O. 2314.— Patterns for this sleeve can be supplied in 

three sizes: small, medium and large. Price, includ- 

Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Medium size requires 

1% yards 22-inch, 1 yard 36-inch, or 4 yard 44-inch ma- 

terial. Order by number, stating size, from the dealer in 

your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





The pattern provides that | 
the lower part of the old sleeve shall furnish | 








Two Wonderful Suit 


test SS 


Order one or both of these suits at our risk. You will not be 
put to the expense of one penny if the garments do not please 
you; for after you have received them, examined them and 

— them on, if they are not perfectly satisfactory to ey in 

¥ respect and if you do not consider them the greatest 

value in suits you have ever seen, you can return them to 
us at Our expense and your we 3 ay be refunded 

express charges both ways. Only the fact that we know 
these two suits are the greatest’values ever offered the buyin 
public permits of our making this binding guarantee. Send 
in your order once, stating bust measure, waist measure, 
length of skirt and color. Read the detailed descriptions. 

No. 69X 200. — THIS TAILOR-MADE SUIT is the new- 
est and one of the most stylish creations. 

is the 










































most stylish shade of gray 
over-plaid mixture. Cut 
upon the most jaunty and 
graceful lines. 

THE JACKET combines 
the newest touches of fashion. 
Double breasted and collar- 
less, inlaid around the neck 
with a panel of velvet outlined 
with a fancy silk braid. Made 
with the three - quarter - length 
sleeves with deep turn-over cuffs 
finished with inlaid velvet and 


silk braid to match the ijlor- 
collar. The cuffs and Tailor 
the collar also have Made 
covered cloth buttons : 
to match the large Suit 
buttons in front. 
Lined with a hand- 
some quality of 
satin throughout FOR 
and is made with CATA. 
deep detachable UE. 
girdle. Our 
THE SKIRT has gored Spring 
circular sides, plaited back and 
and front. All inside seams Summer 
are bound, Gray only. Sizes Catalog, 
32 to 42 bust measure. Bay od 
A positive $15 value , 
which we offerfor . $9. 50 ; ot bo 
No. 69 X 200 A.—Iclen- ‘spenegele 
tically the same calles to 
style as any ad- 
above, » Be 
same ' 
sizes 


in all 
w 
fine 
qual- 
























No. 69X 201.— 
SILK SHIRT-W AIST DRESS 
in a quality and in a style that 
must be accepted by the most 
cia and discrimi 
judge of fashion. It isan en- 
tirely new and effective style. 
It is made of an exquisite 
quality of lustrous taffeta silk. 
THE BLOUSE is made with 
that extra stylish fullness, 
showing a graduated plait- 
ed front. The back is 
also plaited. Neat 
detachable plaited 
collar and tie. 
The sleeves are 
cut with the 
high “Im- 





No. 
69X201 
75 








nament- 

ed with 

large silk 

cord but- 
tons. 

THE SKIRT 
is mace extra 
full and in an 
entirely new 14-gored double-plaited style with flare bottom. 
Colors, black, navy blue, the beautiful and stylish shade of 
reseda green, or the clelicate and popular Alice blue. 

Sizes 32 to 42 bust measure. You will not find this quality 
of workmanship and this quality of material sae for 
less than $15. State both size and color when 
ordering. Our special price, . F . $9. 75 
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Aremodish 
and com- 
fortable. 
‘The colors 
are brilliant and beautiful. 
‘The patterns are nu- 
merous and charming, so that 
every taste and purpose can be 
suite 
These matchless Outings are 
scientifically woven of the famous 
Chattahoochee Valley Cotton, ad- 
mittedly the firiest staple grown. 
In short, Kimonos are easily the 


Standard of the World. 
Unequaled for smart but inex- 
ensive Dresses, Waists, Skirts, 
egligee wear of all kinds, Chil- 
dren’s Clothing, etc. 

Demand the genuine Kimonos 
of yourdealer. If le hasn't them 
he can get them for yon. Send us his address and 
ask for samples aud handsome booklet. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 
America's Greatest Mills, 
















Spring Fabrics | 
We manufacture and sell direct to the consumer 
at factory prices. 

We sell silk Pongees at 45c. Retail Price 85c 
“ “woven muslinsat 21c 29c 
“ “ wash silks at 2c. ae 
“ silk plaids at 29. “ “ 37%c 
and many other me that will BITE Sie dst. 
Send for our free sample set. ’ 
. WHITE MFG. CO., Valley ery: R. 1. Dept. L. 
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Tailor-Made Street Clothes for Spring 










For a costume or for a separate skirt and coat. 
has the new forward-turning plaits. 


O. 2299.— Patterns for this blouse jacket with or 
without the collar and revers can be supplied in 

six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 
2% yards 36-inch, or 24 yards 44-inch material. Or- 
der by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau,The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


OQ. 2300.— Patterns for this niné-gored side-plaited 
skirt in floor or walking length, with a box-plait at 

the back and with the upper part of the side gores in 
yoke outline, can be supplied in six sizes: 22-32 inches 
waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents 
post-free. Size 24 requires 6% yards 36-inch, or 5% 
yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating 


waist measure, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The skirt 





Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


2301-2302 


Circular skirt tucked in the new style, and jaunty little 
coat cut with tab in front. 


O. 2301.— Patterns for this Eton jacket can be sup- 

plied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2302.— Patterns for this circular skirt in floor 

or walking length, having yoke in three sections 
and a box-plait in front and in back, can be supplied in 
six sizes: 22-32 inches waist measure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 
5% yards 44-inch material without nap, or 4% yards 
54-inch material with nap. Order by number, stating 
waist measure, from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


% 
Cx 


A dressy visiting costume with a graceful circular skirt, 
tucked over the hips, is shown on the left. 


O. 2303.— Patterns for this bodice closed at the 

back, with high or low neck and full-length or 
elbow sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 1% yards 44-inch 
material without nap, or 1% yards 54-inch material 
with nap. Order by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2304.— Patterns for this circular skirt in floor 

or walking length, with the yoke sections and 
front and back panels in one, can be supplied in five 
sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, includin 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 5% 
yards 44-inch material without nap, or 4 yards 54- 
inch material with nap. Order by number, stating 
waist measure, from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Ox 


The design on the right is for a costume, or for a separate 
skirt and bolero to be worn over a blouse. 


N°: 2297.— Patterns for this blouse jacket with full- 

length or elbow sleeves can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust’ measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 17 
yards 44-inch material without nap, or 14 yards 54-inch 
material with nap. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


N°: 2298.— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt in 
floor length can be supplied in six sizes: 22-32 
inches waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 4 yards 44-inch 
material without nap, or 3% yards 54-inch material 
with nap. Order by number, stating waist measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 








2305-2306 


This little French box-coat is the very smartest thing 
The skirt and flounce are cut circular. 


O. 2305.— Patterns for this box-coat can be sup- 

plied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-frec. 
Size 36 requires 1% yards 44-inch material without 
nap, or 1% yards 54-inch material with nap. Order by 
number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your 
Own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2306.— Patterns for this skirt in floor or walk- 

ing length, having a front box-plait and circular 
upper portion lengthened by a circular flounce, can be 
supplied in fivesizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
24 requires 4% yards 44-inch material without nap, or 
4% yards 54-inch material with nap. Order by num- 
ber, stating waist measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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THERE IS A 
PARTICULAR 


DRESS 
SHIELD 


MAD 
FOR, YOU! 








We While you may be wearing one 
now that was intended for some 
one else. 

It was intended for some one else — 
no matter what its name or what it cost 
— if it causes you the least discomfort 
or allows your waist to be damaged. 


ao 


Can there be any sense or econ- 

omy or satisfaction in wearing it 

when there is a Kleinert Shield made 
, just for you ? 

* One that affords abso- 


REGULAR | lute protection, absolute 

SHAPE} satisfaction, absolute 
comfort. 

Under the absolute 


guarantee to replace your waist if the 
shields fail in their duty. 


Ge & 


a Women differ. 
Therefore, to make every shield 
in the same manner or from the same 
material is an absurdity. 

The shield you wear 
at this moment may be 
suited to an entirely dif- 
ferent woman — differ- 
ent physically. 

It may be too small 
or too large, too light 
or too heavy or not the proper shape. 
we Its material may be such that it 

cannot resist the attack of strong 
acid. It may aggravate the very con- 
dition it is designed to guard against. 

Really this matter of dress shields 

is worth thought.. It is worth 
while to learn how to avoid the shield 
made for some one else. 

There are many different types of 

Kleinert’s Shields. Each one 
protects your waist—but each one 





| does it just as though it was made to 


_ order for you. Why take chances? 

_ Go to your dry goods store and ask 
for ‘‘K7leinert’s Dress Shield’’ Book. 
Read it carefully and buy the shield 
made for you. If you prefer we will 
send the book free on request. 

Or, you can learn by actual test in 
the following manner: Write us what 
, kind and size of shield you now wear, 
and if you prefer the regular shape or 
high point shape as illustrated above. 
Enclose $1. and we will send you 
Four pairs of Kleinert’s Shields as 
follows: 

1 pair DOUBLE GEM 1 pair JUNO 
1 pair SWAN 1 pair OLYMPIA 
When you have given each kind a 
thorough trial, write us which, in your 
opinion, is the best and why. On receipt 
or ‘end letter, stating your preference, we 
will, as a mark of our appreciation for your 
trouble, send you without charge a hand- 
some Souvenir. 


Your letter will not be published without 
express permission. 


-KLEINERT 


715 Broadway, New York 
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The Girl from Twelve to E1 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 











2188-2189 


A Coat and Skirt for School Wear 


N°: 2188.—Patterns for this girl’s 
coat can be supplied in five sizes: 
12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 16 years requires 3% yards 
36-inch, or 25@ yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating both age and 
size of bust, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2189.—Patterns for this girl’s 

thirteen-gored skirt, arranged in six 
double box-plaits stitched to yoke depth, 
can be supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
16 years requires 5% yards 36-inch, or 
4% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating both age and size of 
hips, from the dealer in your own town ; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, *The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


2190-2191 


Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 


with sufficient simplicity to suit the growing girl. 

The Princesse costume is dressy yet girlish. The 
Empire coat is stylish as well as simple in its lines. The 
box-coat and the Box-plaited skirt are serviceable for school 
wear. There is a street suit for best, a school dress 
prettily trimmed with braid, and a house frock slashed at 
the shoulders to show a yoke of sheer material. 


| designs on this page combine the newest styles 


2197 


Useful Coat in Empire Style 


O. 2197.— Patterns for this 

girl’s coat in seven-eighths 
length can be supplied in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 16 
years requires 3% yards 44- 
inch material without nap, or 3 
yards 54-inch material with nap. 
Order by number, stating both 
age and size of bust, from the 
dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


A Street Suit for Best 


O. 2190.— Patterns for this girl’s jacket, with or without the vest 
and straps, can be supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 
years requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating both age and size of bust, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


N°: 2191.— Patterns for this girl’s eight-gored skirt, with or without 
the straps and shaped band, can be supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 
16,17 and18years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 16 years requires 3% yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 44- inch mate- 
rial. Order by number, stating both age and size of hips, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


A Dressy Little Princesse Gown 


O. 2194.— Patterns for this girl’s guimpe waist can be supplied in 
four sizes: 14, }6, 17 and 18 years. 
15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years for waist requires 1\% yards 36-inch, 
orl yard 44-inch material ; for guimpe, 1% yards 27-inch, or 1% yards 
36-inch material. Order by number, stating both age and size of bust, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


N°: 2195.— Patterns for this girl’s nine-gored Princesse skirt, with 

side plaits in the front and back and a double inverted plait at each 
side seam, and with the gores extending in a girdle or terminating at 
the waist-line, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years re- 
quires 5 yards 36-inch, or 4 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, 
stating both age and size of hips, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Philadelphia. 


or 


ax 


Price, including Guide-Chart, 








2196 


Trimmed with Braid 


O. 2196.— Patterns for this girl’s 
costume, consisting of a side-closing 
shirtwaist with high or low neck, full- 
length or elbow sleeves, and a skirt 
having a seven-gored upper portion 
lengthened by a circular portion, can be 
supplied in five sizes : 12, 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years re- 
quires 4% yards 36-inch, or 4 yards 44- 
inch material. Order by number, stating 
both age and size of bust, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


2192-2193 
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ehteen 








A Pretty Dress with a Sheer 
Yoke 


N?2: 2192.— Patterns for this 

girl’s waist, in tab effect or 
plain on the shoulders, and with 
or without the revers, can be 
supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 
17 and 18 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 16 years requires 2% yards 
36-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch 
material, Order by number, 
Stating both age and size of bust, 
from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


O. 2193.—Patterns for this 

girl’s nine-gored skirt with 
or without the yoke can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 16 years requires 5% yards 
36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, 
Stating both age and size of 
hips, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philade hia. 














2194-2195 








* Banzai 


“a Silk 


is the fashionable fabric 
tor a light weight dress 
or a ball gown. 


In Paris, fabrics similar to 
Banzai Silk are being used to- 
day almost exclusively, by the 
most noted dressmakers, and 
there is no question that Paris 
fashion dictates that Banzai 
Silk is the fabric for this season. 

This year, for the first time, 
Banzai Silk is woven in fancy 
patterns, small neat effects, as 
well as in the plain weave 

Banzai Silk comes in all 
the newest Paris shades, deli- 
cate tints of heliotrope, violet, 


_and so forth, as well as the 


standard shades of pink, blue, 
black and white. 

Banzai Silk is sold at all 
leading wash goods depart- 
ments, and the price is always 
soc. a yard in 27 inches. 

Banzai Silk is also woven 
45 inches wide and the price 
is 75C. 

Banzai Silk is put up in 
blue wrappers, with the word 
Banzai in the Japanese char- 
acters on the wrapper. 


If your dealer does not yet have BANZAI SILK, let him write 
to BURTON Bros. & CO., OF NEW YORK, for a sample card. 











For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No, 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”’ and in- 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 

















The most STAPLE inexpensive Half Wool Dress Fabric is 


DANISH CLOTH 


Retails at 15 cents per yard 


It gives universal satisfaction. It is suitable for 
school eae om waists, evening gowns, house 
dresses, etc., 

‘The same tabric 36 inches wide is known as 


POPLAR CLOTH 


Retails at 25 cents per yard 
‘The Cream shade can be laundered. The Navy 
Blue (630) has a white selvage, is fast and will not 
crock. The Black is specially dyed and traps 
is also fast and will not crock. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we wild teli you 
how and where to get the goods. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
. Boston and New York MARK 




















ew for pleating and We send all orders 
sutton express 
choca. | PLEATING AND BUTTON COVERING | prepaid. 
Pleating : ic. per yd. according to width of Sorte. 5 in. wide 5c., 
9 in. wide 9c. per yd., etc. : Sc. per width. Fab- 
rics are measured before eating any to 
match your dress-goods ; im coat size 40c. a doz., rimless 
20c.; Ivory rim vest 30c., ri leas 15c._ Simpson @ Higginson Co., 
21 of Commerce Buil ding, Rochester, N. 
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The New Practical Spring Clothes 














2225-2226 


Of Blue Serge with a Touch of 
Gray Velvet 


N?2: 2225.— Patterns for this blouse jacket with 

or without the points can be supplied in 
seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
36 requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44- 
inch material. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2226.— Patterns for this cleven-gored skirt 

in floor or walking length, having a box- 
plait inserted in each seam, and with each side- 
plait terminating in a point at graduated yoke 
depth, can be supplied in seven sizes: 20-32 
inches waist measure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 6 
yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating waist measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; Or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 

















































Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 


ROU PEDon this page are four use- 

ful dresses and a shirtwaist; these 

will be found suitable for almost any oc- 
casion. The suit with the blouse jacket 
and skirt is available for all-round wear. 
The gown in Prjncesse effect, topped 
with a little bolero, is a charming visit- 
ing costume. The other two dresses 
are adaptable to either street or house 
wear; while the shirtwaist model is 
both practical and attractive. The hats 
are designed to suit the costumes. 


Shirtwaist Shown Below Would be 
Pretty in Soft Silk 


O. 2224.— Patterns for this shirt- 

waist with shoulder yokes can be 
supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch, or 24 yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, 
stating bust measure, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 

































































































































2227-2228 


Gray Cashmere, Trimmed with Velvet and 
Striped Silk 


N?2: 2227.— Patterns for this bolero jacket can be 

supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


















N?: 2228.— Patterns for this skirt in floor length, 
consisting of nine gores arranged in plaits and a 
combined front panel and yoke extending ina girdle, 
can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 24 requires 6% yards 36-inch, or 
5% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stat- 
ing waist measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














the Model on the Left 


O. 2291.— Patterns for this bodice with full- 
length or elbow sleeves can be supplied in 
six sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44- 
inch material. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town, or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2292.— Patterns for this three-piece skirt 

in short sweep or floor length, having a box- 
plait inserted in each seam, can be supplied in 
five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
24 requires 656 yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 44- 
inch material. Order by number, stating waist 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; o> 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


or 







Bands and ‘Knife-Plaitings of Silk 


Crépe-de-Chine Would be Attractive for 


Costume on the Right is Trimmed with 



























O. 2293.— Patterns for this bodice with full- 
length or elbow sleeves can be supplied in 
six sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, in-~ 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
36 requires 2% yards 44-inch material without 
nap, or 1% yards 54-inch material with nap. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


N?°: 2294.— Patterns for this three-piece skirt 
in floor length can be supplied in five sizes: 
22-30 inches waist measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 re- 
quires 5% yards 44-inch material without nap, 
or 4% yards 54-inch material with nap. Order 
by number, stating waist measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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-/ You can 


» bend it like this 


The 
Red Cross 
Shoe 


2s comfortable as “an 


old shoe” from the first 


The sole.of the Red Cross Shoe 
is made of specially prepared 
leather used in no other shoe; it 
is so supple, that though amply 
heavy for all kinds of wear and 
weather, it follows every move- 
ment of the foot. 


when it’s mew. 





In other shoes at every step the 
ball of the foot, -bearing the entire 
weight of the body, rubs against 
the sole. This rub, rub, rub, makes 
the feet burn and ache; makes the 
shoe pinch the top of the foot, 
chafes the heel. , 


The nervous strain this causes un- 
fits a woman for work or pleasure. 


The Red Cross Shoe bends with 
the foot; it enables a woman to 
be on her feet for hours at a time 
with comfort. 


The Red Cross Shoe prevents 
the ‘‘thin sole’’ evil, for it sup- 
ports and protects the foot and is 
damp proof. 


The heel of the Red Cross, made 
of the same elastic leather as the 
sole, takes the jar off the spine but 
will not slip when wet like a 
rubber heel. 









A 
Red Cross 








Oxford 
in Calf Skin. 


One woman writes:—‘ For years I suffered 
from my feet. Your Red Cross Shoes which I 
bought about six weeks ago gave me instant 
relief. I wear them steadily with perfect comfort 
and shall wear no other kind hereafter.” 


The Red Cross Shoe is made in all 
lasts, from ‘‘common sense’”’ to the most 
fashionable; all are absolutely com- 
fortable. & 
every woman. Women who are on their 


It is a delightful shoe for 


feet much and women whose feet are 
tender find it an indescribable comfort. 


Our booklet ‘‘ Women To-day ”’ shows 
the importance of foot-comfort to health 
and also shows how comfort and style 
are combined in the Red Cross. 













Write for this book to-day. 


This trade-mark and Krohn, Fechheimer 


& Co. are stamped on the 
sole. Leading dealers have 
®\ the Red Cross. If yours 
&J hasn’t, order direct from us. 
SY Imitations have neither the 
comfort, style nor wearing 


qualities of the genuine. Oxfords, $3.00 
and $3.50; High Shoes, $3.50 and $4.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


818-828°Sycamore St.,; Cincinnati. 
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By Edith May Gardner 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March.1906 


The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


Drawings by Thomas H. Magee, from Designs by Miss Gardner 


NE of the most expetisive parts of a 
gown is the trimming, and the com- 
bination of braids and trimmings is 

very much in vogue this season, as well as 
the combination of many colorings. But 
appliqué trimming of all kinds costs a good 
deal when bought ready made. However, 
the girl who has spare time and is handy 
with her needle can obtain effective results 
with care and good taste. Vests are worn so 
much in the coats of this spring that I am 
going to help you make a few which shall be 
jauntily trimmed but economical at the same 
time. 

In the jacket-vest illustration the design is 
developed in two kinds of broadcloth. The 
portion of the vest in front of the braid is of 
white broadcloth, and that part between the 
braid and the cloth which forms the front of 
the coat is réséda green. These colors will 
tone with a coat of almost any color. The 
braids used are military braid half an inch 
wide, and soutache braid. The military 
braid is turned, forming squares. If you 
anticipate difficulty in forming the tiny curli- 
cue of the soutache braid purchase the braid 
already curved in this form instead of plain. 


N THE edge of the vest, which is of white 
broadcloth, embroider three rows of 
chain or stem stitch with Turkish floss to 
match the green broadcloth, and at intervals of 
an inch and a half work three or five sunburst 
stitches—which are simply straight stitches 
having a common centre, each stitch ending 
with a French knot. Stud the green broad- 
cloth with gold-lined crystal beads. These 
cost twenty-five cents a bunch, and one bunch 
will be ample for this. You will then have 


\\ 7 


—— 














Sunburst Stitches with Stem-Stitch Edge 


a most attractive-looking vest which has cost 
you very little. You may possibly have 
pieces of broadcloth in the house that would 
make such a vest; if not, an eighth of a yard 
of broadcloth may be purchased. It is not 
necessary to get a long strip, as a vest of this 
kind need not be on the bias and may be used 
across the grain of the goods. With this kind 
of vest a suggestion of the same trimming is 
pretty at the elbow or just below it when the 
short sleeve is desired. Do not have a large 
cuff of the trimming; it would be better to 
have a cuff of the material itself with just a 
tiny bit of trimming, as a large cuff is liable 
to soil. Always consider durability when 
making a coat, as perishable trimmings are 
the greatest extravagance. 


HE skirt to be worn with a coat of this 
kind may be trimmed with a wider braid, 
turned in the same manner; ora device which 
incurs no additional expense would be to 
use bias bands of the material, having them 





The Skirt Braided to Match the Vest Shown Above 


turned to correspond with the braiding. A 
circular skirt trimmed as illustrated would 
be very stylish. 

Another pretty idea for the vest of a coat, 
if lace is desired, is to mount heavy Cluny 
lace in white or écru on pale blue, working 
the centres of the figures in black, in either 
stars or tiny crosses, and studding the smaller 
figures with black French knots. A tiny 
edge of gold braid adds much to this dainty 
little vest. 

If you are looking for a design for the front 
of a coat when a vest is not used, an excep- 
tionally effective trimming is to have a design 
stamped in either leaf or scroll pattern. 
Outline the design with soutache braid and 
edge each side of the soutache with a gold 
cord. This edging will make the soutache 
design stand out, and if the coat is of dark 
blue, green or plum the background forms a 
pretty relief. A design of this kind may also 
be carried out on the skirt in squares coming 
up from the lower edge, terminating about 
twelve inches above it, and placed at intervals 
of possibly half a yard. 


DECIDEDLY new trimming for a dressy 

afternoon gown, where just a tiny bit of 
trimming is wanted for edging a shaped band 
or for finishing the lower part of the yoke— 
which often puzzles one— is formed of a very 
narrow, openwork gold gimp having tiny 
tassel effects formed of four knots made of 
Turkish floss sewed to the braid, each knot 


having its clipped end sufficiently long to 
allow the floss to unravel. These four knots 
are clustered close together and are worked 
on the gimp at intervals of an inch and a half. 
Between the clusters of knots are placed 
tiny rosettes formed of very soft, thin baby- 
ribbon, a rosette between each two clusters. 





A Vest of White and Green Broadcloth 


To have the rosettes of pale blue, pale green, 
pale lavender and pale pink forms a very 
pretty pastel effect, every fourth one being 
the same shade. These same tiny rosettes 
are also used on a Valenciennes insertion or 
edge when just a suggestion of coloring is 
desired in the yoke, stock or sleeves of a 
frock. They may be set in double rows when 
used on lace, alternating the colors for greater 
effect. 


NE of the daintiest of trimmings, but hard 
to do unless one knows the art of finish- 
ing it, is the crescent-tuck trimming; this is 
pretty on either silk or cloth. The secret of 
getting a good crescent is first to bring the 
needle through from the wrong side to the 
right, sticking the point through the crease of 
the tuck, thus starting the tuck at absolutely 
nothing. Take up as little material as possi- 
ble where you start the tuck, and at its largest 
point — which is the centre of the crescent — 
do not have it more than a sixteenth of an 
inch deep when finished. Clusters of three 
tucks in this form, each tuck smaller than 
the one next, form pretty trimming through 
the centre front of a blouse or above the head 
of a skirt hem. After you have finished the 
tucking do not press the tucks—this invari- 
ably is where the amateur makes her mistake; 
instead, place a wet cloth over a hot iron and 
steam them, especially the points of the cres- 
cents, just as if you were handling velvet. 
The wet cloth shrinks in any extra fullness 
and makes the trimming look flat and smooth. 
If crescents of braid are desired the neatest 
and most satisfactory way to make them is to 
baste the outside edge of the braid in 
the crescent design desired, and hold 
in the fullness on the inside of the 
crescent by drawing up the thread on 
the edge of the braid. If the ends of 
the thread are neatly finished at the 
points of the crescents the braid will 
show no bulk or fullness, but will look 
as if woven in this shape. A crochet 
button sewed on the points of the cres- 
cents will often cover a spot which it is 
hard to finish neatly. 


HILE speaking of braid trimming 
I must tell you of a border that is 
so like the Grecian border that it would 
pass for one, but it is very much easier to 
make, for the genuine Grecian border is 
very hard to block correctly and keep even. 
Make the border any desired size. Let us 
make, for example, a three-inch block of 
half-inch military braid. Start with 
the top of a block, baste the braid 
straight for three inches; turn a corner 
and baste the braid along for another 
three inches, at right angles to the 
length just done; turn the corner again 
and baste the braid parallel with the 
first three inches; turn the corner 
again and repeat, making as many 
blocks as desired. Be careful to 
measure the outside of the blocks each 
time, so that the lower blocks will 
measure the same as the upper ones, 
which should be three inches from 
outer edge to outer edge of the block. 
This will make the space in the centre 
of the block two inches wide. When 
all of the blocks are completed baste 
a piece of braid straight through the centre 
of the blocks, allowing it to go under one 
block and over the next. If in basting the 
blocks you do the upper and lower edges 
firmly and leave long, loose stitches on the 
perpendicular sides of the blocks, it will 
enable you to slip the finishing row of braid 
over and under the blocks without having to 
cut any bastings. 
This trimming is also effective when used 
around the lower edge of the skirt of an 


evening gown of light color, the border bejng 
made of black velvet ribbon half an inch 
wide. A corresponding border made of 
velvet baby ribbon as a trimming on a bertha 
or around a square ‘‘ Dutch’’ neck makes a 
frock simple, stylish and, above all, inexpen- 
sive. Remember that the linen-back velvet 
ribbon is just as good as the satin-back for 
flat trimming, if you are careful to select a 
ribbon showing very little edge. 


HEN one desires a yoke a little out of the 

ordinary a clever idea is to form one of 
narrow bands in a pretty design and join them 
with openwork stitches. Some of your old 
Renaissance patterns are good to use as 
models. If the yoke is for a silk or chiffon 
cloth gown use mousseline de soie bands, 


the fancy stitch being done in sewing silk | 


(letter D)— embroidery or buttonhole twist 
detracts from the delicacy of the effect. This 
idea is also pretty for a fine India lawn frock. 
It is certainly much more effective than lace, 
and really much more valuable; handwork 
always is considered so. 

Bias bands may be bought ready made 
in several kinds of materials if you do not 
want the trouble of making them. If they 
are made at home they must be very care- 
fully cut. First secure a true bias by fold- 
ing the corner of your material across so 


‘that the lengthwise weave will be directly 


above the crosswise weave; where the mate- 
rial creases is a perfect bias. Cut it here 
and use a yardstick and a pencil to mark the 
bias strips. If they are cut an inch wide 


sand pressed so that the edges will just meet 


each other, and then folded double again, you 





Warren’s 
Featherbone 


is the most elastic dress 
boning in the world. It 
shapes in perfectly to 
every curve of the figure. 


It has spring and life. 





Warren’s 
Featherbone 





is the most easily adjust- 
'ed of boning materials. 
A waist may be boned 
with it in ten minutes 
on any sewing machine. 


will have good, even bands with no right or | 


wrong side. 
yokes and cufis, you take care to put the 
needle through both edges on the open side 
of the bands you will have very durable trim- 
ming, as there never will be any raw edges to 
ravel. Little sets of collars and cufis may be 
formed by carrying out 
this same idea of nar- 
row band trimming and 
stitching. 


NOTHER pretty 
idea for a yoke, 


sired, is one made of 
soft-finished white 
mousseline de soie 
shirred in clusters of 
three tiny head shirr- 
ings put in close to- 
gether, the clusters 
being spaced an inch or 
an inchand a half apart. 
In the centre of the space between them run 
three or five rows of machine stitching done 
with heavy sewing silk or twist matching the 
gown in color, and have the rows of stitching 
about a sixteenth of aninch apart. To dothis 
successfully leave sufficient thread at the ends 





A Suggestion of Color 
at the Elbow 


of the rows of shirring to draw them out flat | 


while doing the machine stitching. After 
the stitching is finished draw up the rows of 
shirring and regulate them, tacking them to 
a plain piece of mousseline that has been cut 
to fit the yoke. There will be a dainty touch 
of color from the stitching if the mousseline 
is quite full. If a round yoke is desired the 
mousseline should be cut circular, having 
the rows of shirring follow the collar line. 


YOKE of this kind should be worn only 

by a slender girl, but a V-shaped yoke 
or vest front made after the description above 
may be worn by any one, and is especially 
effective when used in a lace bodice, or when 
carried out in a design having lace trimming 
as a finish to the yoke, the contrast being 
most effective. If a suggestion of gold or 
silver is wanted have the fitted yoke-lining 
covered with gold or silver cloth before the 
shirred mousseline is sewed in place. 





An Attractive Band Trimming 


When a yoke of shirring is used always 
make the stock of lace or of some other trim- 
ming used on the gown, rather than of the 
shirring itself. A suggestion of the shirring, 
possibly an inch and a half or two inches 
wide, may be introduced in the centre front, 
but remember that shirring, when it extends 
around the sides of a stock, makes the neck 
look thick. Always do away with all thick- 
ness in a stock collar; it is unbecoming and 
therefore undesirable. 


If, when you use them for sheer | 


when lace is not de- | 





Warren’s 
Featherbone 





is the most economical 
of waist bones. It is 
sold by the yard. You 
cut off the exact length 
you need for each 
seam——not an inch goes 
‘into the waste-basket. 








Warren’s 
Featherbone 


lis sold by practically 
every reliable merchant 
in the United States. 
There are various kinds 
of Featherbone suited to 
particular uses. We have 
just published a new 


Catalogue for 1906 


which tells about each particular kind 
and how to use. It also gives many 
valuable hints on correct dress effects. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


fedionfeathatineg 


Elm Street, Three Oaks, Mich. 


BRANCHES IN 
New York: 44 E. 23rd Street, Corner 4th Avenue. 
Cuicaco: 706 Marshall Field Annex Building. 
Boston: 7 ‘l'emple Place. 
San FrRANCIsco: 6-8 Sutter Street. 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO: 
The Featherbone Novelry Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
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Spring Clothes for Little Men and Women 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 











Regal Style Ly 
and Character _ 


CA 
When you buy a poly of Women’s Regal 
shoes you are sure of true and latest style, first 
of all, every time. We build the same distinct- 
ive style into your shoes that the fashionable 
tailor builds into your gowns. 

And we give you shoes with character in 
them — character in their general appearance, in 
their smooth, unwrinkled ft, and in their honest 
make-up — shoes that look better on your feet 
than they do in the store window, and that hold 
their fine appearance longer than any shoes 
at twice the Regal price. 

Correct style — because reproduced directly 
and exactly from exclusive made-to-order 
models designed in Paris, Vienna and New 

fork. Correct fit— because the Regal is the 
only shoe that is made in quarter sizes, and be- 
cause Regal lasts are correctly modeled. Long 
wear — because of 
skillful workman- 
ship and the finest 
leathers that can be 
tanned. 





ress 
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to 
ire. 
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Get the 
Regal Style Book 


Sent free. You will 
find interest in the 
Regal Style Book, 
whether you wear 
Regal shoes or not. 
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yards 36-inch material. Order by number, stat- 
ing age, breast measurement and length of back, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 


Order by number, stating age, breast measure- 
ment and length of back, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Same, except made of 
Black King Calf. 
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Fastens Down the Side Front 


O. 2203.— Patterns for this girl’s 

and little girl’s dress can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 6-12 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 8 years requires 35% yards 
36-inch, or 3 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating age, breast 
measurement and length of back, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





The Circular Reefer is 
Entirely New 


O. 2200.— Patterns for this 
girl’s and little girl’s coat 
with square or round front corners 
can be supplied in four sizes: 4-10 
years, Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 6 
years requires 2 yards 36-inch, or 
1% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating age, breast 
measurement and length of back, 
from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


Even Little Girls Wear Empire 
Coats 


O. 2199.— Patterns for this girl’s 

and little girl’s Empire coat can 
be supplied in five sizes: 4-12 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 8 years requires 3 
yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch ma- 
terial. Order by number, stating age, 
breast measurement and length of back, 
frorn the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


A Box Coat with Circular 
Shoulder Capes 


OQ. 2204.— Patterns for this 

little boy’s coat with or 
without the cape collars and 
cuffs can be supplied in three 
sizes: 2-6 years. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 6 years re- 
quires 3% yards 36-inch, or 
2% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating age, 
breast measurement and length 
of back, from the dealer in 
your Own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Made with Inverted Box-Piaits, 
Opening Down the Front 


O. 1661.— Patterns for this 

child’s inverted box-plaited 
dress can be supplied in four sizes: 
2-S years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Size 4 
years requires 3% yards 36-inch 
material. Order by number, stating 
age, breast measurement and length 
of back, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Made Very Like a Sailor Suit 


N?: 2198.— Patterns for this girl’s 

and little girl’s dress, with or with- 
out the yoke, can be supplied in four 
sizes: 4-10 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
4 years requires 46 yards 27-inch, or 
3% yards 36-inch material. Order by 


ment and length of back, from the deal- 


the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 






















The Scalloped Edge is a New and 
Pretty Trimming 


O. 2205.— Patterns for this girl’s 

and little girl’s dress, with plain 
scalloped or straight front edges and 
with the sleeves shirred at the wrists or 
gathered into cuffs, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 4-10 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
8 years requires 356 yards 36-inch, or 
2% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating age, breast measure- 
ment and length of back, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


With a Yoke and Sleeves 
Like a Sailor Blouse 


O. 2201.— Patterns for this 

little boy’s overcoat with 
front and back yoke in one can 
be supplied in three sizes: 4-8 
years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 4 years requires 14 yards 
36-inch, or 156 yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, 
Stating age, breast measure- 
ment and length of back, from 
the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 


erin your own town; or write, inclosing | 
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number, stating age, breast measure- | 


| 





riage prepaid, anywhere in the United 
States and all points covered by the Par- 
cels Post System, for 25 cents extra to cover delivery charges. 


Twenty-two Regal Styles for 
3. Women — and the regular price .00 
is $3.50 asusual. But to meet 
an insistent demand, we have made up a number of special 
models at $4 per pair. All of the leathers and other mate- 
rials in them are the dest of the dest—and few genuine 
custom-made $12 shoes equal their handsome appearance. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
Mail-Order Dept.: BOSTON, MASS., 703 Summer Street 


7 Factory, E. Whitman, Mass., Box 992. 
ottna ates. sen Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
*€ London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside. 


Shoes 


102 STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World 


Royal “So 
Satin Linings 


The highest grade Satin Linings 


that are made. Only the 
choicest materials are used. 
Guaranteed Pure Dyed 
and contain no for- 
eign substances 
injurious to 
the fabric. 



























Only the 
most intelli- 
gent silk workers 
are employed to 
obtain the results 
which have made these 
Satins recognized as the 


Highest Grade in the World 


They are made in all desirable shades and 
sold by leading dealers throughout America. 
If your dealer hasn’t them 


White Us 


giving his name and we will see that he is supplied. 
Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Largest Satin Plant in the World 


Over 1,000 looms producing over 100,000 yards weekly 










It’s easy enough to knit if you 
have the new 


Bear Brand Manual 
of Handiwork 

(Sth edition). Full of pretty things 
with easy directions for. making. 
Nearly 200 pages and 250 pictures. 
All the stitches in crocheting and knit- 
ting. Beautiful cover in color. 

Will be sent postpaid to any address for 25 cts. 
Bear Brand Yarn Mirs., Dept. F, New York 
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By Edith May Gardner 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March.1906 


The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


Drawings by Thomas H. Magee, from Designs by Miss Gardner 


NE of the most expensive parts of a 
gown is the trimming, and the com- 
bination of braids and trimmings is 

very much in vogue this season, as well as 
the combination of many colorings. But 
-appliqué trimming of all kinds costs a good 
deal when bought ready made. However, 
the girl who has spare time and is handy 
with her needle can obtain effective results 
with care and good taste. Vests are worn so 
much in the coats of this spring that I am 
going to help you make a few which shall be 
jauntily trimmed but economical at the same 
time. 

In the jacket-vest illustration the design is 
developed in two kinds of broadcloth. The 
portion of the vest in front of the braid is of 
white broadcloth, and that part between the 
braid and the cloth which forms the front of 
the coat is réséda green. These colors will 
tone with a coat of almost any color. The 
braids used are military braid half an inch 
wide, and soutache braid. The military 
braid is turned, forming squares. If you 
anticipate difficulty in forming the tiny curli- 
cue of the soutache braid purchase the braid 
already curved in this form instead of plain. 


N THE edge of the vest, which is of white 
broadcloth, embroider three rows of 
chain or stem stitch with Turkish floss to 
match the green broadcloth, and at intervals of 
an inch and a half work three or five sunburst 
stitches— which are simply straight stitches 
having a common centre, each stitch ending 
with a French knot. Stud the green broad- 
cloth with gold-lined crystal beads. These 
cost twenty-five cents a bunch, and one bunch 
will be ample for this. You will then have 


NVA AN 


Sunburst Stitches with Stem-Stitch Edge 











a most attractive-looking vest which has cost 
you very little. You may possibly have 
pieces of broadcloth in the house that would 
make such a vest; if not, an eighth of a yard 
of broadcloth may be purchased. It is not 
necessary to get a long strip, as a vest of this 
kind need not be on the bias and may be used 
across the grain of the goods. With this kind 
of vest a suggestion of the same trimming is 
pretty at the elbow or just below it when the 
short sleeve is desired. Do not have a large 
cuff of the trimming; it would be better to 
have a cuff of the material itself with just a 
tiny bit of trimming, as a large cuff is liable 
to soil. Always consider durability when 
making a coat, as perishable trimmings are 
the greatest extravagance. 


HE skirt to be worn with a coat of this 
kind may be trimmed with a wider braid, 
turned in the same manner; ora device which 
incurs no additional expense would be to 
use bias bands of the material, having them 





The Skirt Braided to Match the Vest Shown Above 


turned to correspond with the braiding. A 
circular skirt trimmed as illustrated would 
be very stylish. 

Another pretty idea for the vest of a coat, 
if lace is desired, is to mount heavy Cluny 
lace in white or écru on pale blue, working 
the centres of the figures in black, in either 
stars or tiny crosses, and studding the smaller 
figures with black French knots. A tiny 
edge of gold braid adds much to this dainty 
little vest. 

If you are looking for a design for the front 
of a coat when a vest is not used, an excep- 
tionally effective trimming is to have a design 
stamped in either leaf or scroll pettern. 
Outline the design with soutache braid and 
edge each side of the soutache with a gold 
cord. This edging will make the soutache 
design stand out, and if the coat is of dark 
blue, green or plum the background forms a 
pretty relief. A design of this kind may also 
be carried out on the skirt in squares coming 
up from the lower edge, terminating about 
twelve inches above it, and placed at intervals 
of possibly half a yard. 


DECIDEDLY new trimming for a dressy 

afternoon gown, where just a tiny bit of 
trimming is wanted for edging a shaped band 
or for finishing the lower part of the yoke— 
which often puzzles one— is formed of a very 
narrow, openwork gold gimp having tiny 
tassel effects: formed of four knots made of 
Turkish floss sewed to the braid, each knot 


having its clipped end sufficiently long to 
allow the floss to unravel. These four knots 
are clustered close together and are worked 
on the gimp at intervals of an inch and a half. 
Between the clusters of knots are placed 
tiny rosettes formed of very soft, thin baby- 
ribbon, a rosette between each two clusters. 





A Vest of White and Green Broadcloth 


To have the rosettes of pale blue, pale green, 
pale lavender and pale pink forms a very 
pretty pastel effect, every fourth one being 
the same shade. These same tiny rosettes 
are also used on a Valenciennes insertion or 
edge when just a suggestion of coloring is 
desired in the yoke, stock or sleeves of a 
frock. They may be set in double rows when 
used on lace, alternating the colors for greater 
effect. 


NE of the daintiest of trimmings, but hard 
to do unless one knows the art of finish- 
ing it, is the crescent-tuck trimming; this is 
pretty on either silk or cloth. The secret of 
getting a good crescent is first to bring the 
needle through from the wrong side to the 
right, sticking the point through the crease of 
the tuck, thus starting the tuck at absolutely 
nothing. Take up as little material as possi- 
ble where you start the tuck, and at its largest 
point — which is the centre of the crescent — 
do not have it more than a sixteenth of an 
inch deep when finished. Clusters of three 
tucks in this form, each tuck smaller than 
the one next, form pretty trimming through 
the centre front of a blouse or above the head 
of a skirt hem. After you have finished the 
tucking do not press the tucks—this invari- 
ably is where the amateur makes her mistake; 
instead, place a wet cloth over a hot iron and 
steam them, especially the points of the cres- 
cents, just as if you were handling velvet. 
The wet cloth shrinks in any extra fullness 
and makes the trimming look flat and smooth. 
If crescents of braid are desired the neatest 
and most satisfactory way to make them is to 
baste the outside edge of the braid in 
the crescent design desired, and hold 
in the fullness on the inside of the 
crescent by drawing up the thread on 
the edge of the braid. If the ends of 
the thread are neatly finished at the 
points of the crescents the braid will 
show no bulk or fullness, but will look 
as if woven in this shape. A crochet 
button sewed on the points of the cres- 
cents will often cover a spot which it is 
hard to finish neatly. 


HILE speaking of braid trimming 
I must tell you of a border that is 
so like the Grecian border that it would 
pass for one, but it is very much easier to 
make, for the genuine Grecian border is 
very hard to block correctly and keep even. 
Make the border any desired size. Let us 
make, for example, a three-inch block of 
half-inch military braid. Start with 
the top of a block, baste the braid 
straight for three inches; turn a corner 
and baste the braid along for another 
three inches, at right angles to the 
length just done; turn the corner again 
and baste the braid parallel with the 
first three inches; turn the corner 
again and repeat, making as many 
blocks as desired. Be careful to 
measure the outside of the blocks each 
time, so that the lower blocks will 
measure the same as the upper ones, 
which should be three inches from 
outer edge to outer edge of the block. 
This will make the space in the centre 
of the block two inches wide. When 
all of the blocks are completed baste 
a piece of braid straight through the centre 
of the blocks, allowing it to go under one 
block and over the next. If in basting the 
blocks you do the upper and lower edges 
firmly and leave long, loose stitches on the 
perpendicular sides of the blocks, it will 
enable you to slip the finishing row of braid 
over and under the blocks without having to 
cut any bastings. 
This trimming is also effective when used 
around the lower edge of the skirt of an 


evening gown of light color, the border being 
made of black velvet ribbon half an inch 
wide. A corresponding border made of 
velvet baby ribbon as a trimming on a bertha 
or around a square “* Dutch’’ neck makes a 
frock simple, stylish and, above all, inexpen- 
sive. Remember that the linen-back velvet 
ribbon is just as good as the satin-back for 
flat trimming, if you are careful to select a 
ribbon showing very little edge. 


HEN one desires a yoke a little out of the 

ordinary a clever idea is to form one of 
narrow bands in a pretty design and join them 
with openwork stitches. Some of your old 
Renaissance patterns are good to use as 
models. If the yoke is for a silk or chiffon 
cloth gown use mousseline de soie bands, 


the fancy stitch being done in sewing silk | 


(letter D)— embroidery or buttonhole twist 
detracts from the delicacy of the effect. This 
idea is also pretty for a fine India lawn frock. 
It is certainly much more effective than lace, 
and really much more valuable; handwork 
always is considered so. 

Bias bands may be bought ready made 
in several kinds of materials if you do not 
want the trouble of making them. 
are made at home they must be very care- 
fully cut. First secure a true bias by fold- 
ing the corner of your material across so 
‘that the lengthwise weave will be directly 


above the crosswise weave; where the mate- | 


rial creases is a perfect bias. Cut it here 
and use a yardstick and a pencil to mark the 
bias strips. 


If they | 


If they are cut an inch wide 
.and pressed so that the edges will just meet 
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Warren’s 
Featherbone 


is the most elastic dress 
boning in the world. It 
shapes in perfectly to 
every curve of the figure. 


It has spring and life. 





Warren’s 
Featherbone 





is the most easily adjust- 
ed of boning materials. 
A waist may be boned 
with it in ten minutes 
on any sewing machine. 


each other, and then folded double again, you | 


will have good, even bands with no right or 
wrong side. If, when you use them for sheer 
yokes and cuffs, you take care to put the 
needle through both edges on the open side 
of the bands you will have very durable trim- 
ming, as there never will be any raw edges to 
ravel. Little sets of collars and cufis may be 
formed by carrying out 
this same idea of nar- 
row band trimming and 
stitching. 


NOTHER pretty 
idea for a yoke, 
when lace is not de- 


three tiny head shirr- 
ings put in close to- 
gether, the clusters 
being spaced an inch or 
an inchand a half apart. 
In the centre of the space between them run 
three or five rows of machine stitching done 
with heavy sewing silk or twist matching the 
gown in color, and have the rows of stitching 
about a sixteenth of aninch apart. To do this 
successfully leave sufficient thread at the ends 
of the rows of shirring to draw them out flat 
while doing the machine stitching. After 
the stitching is finished draw up the rows of 
shirring and regulate them, tacking them to 
a plain piece of mousseline that has been cut 
to fit the yoke. There will be a dainty touch 
of color from the stitching if the mousseline 
is quite full. If a round yoke is desired the 
mousseline should be cut circular, having 
the rows of shirring follow the collar line. 





A Suggestion of Color 
at the Elbow 


YOKE of this kind should be worn only | 


by a slender girl, but a V-shaped yoke 
or vest front made after the description above 
may be worn by any one, and is especially 
effective when used in a lace bodice, or when 
carried out in a design having lace trimming 
as a finish to the yoke, the contrast being 
most effective. If a suggestion of gold or 
silver is wanted have the fitted yoke-lining 
covered with gold or silver cloth before the 
shirred mousseline is sewed in place. 





An Attractive Band Trimming 


When a yoke of shirring is used always 
make the stock of lace or of some other trim- 
ming used on the gown, rather than of the 
shirring itself. A suggestion of the shirring, 
possibly an inch and a half or two inches 
wide, may be introduced in the centre front, 
but remember that shirring, when it extends 
around the sides of a stock, makes the neck 
look thick. Always do away with all thick- 
ness in a stock collar; it is unbecoming and 
therefore undesirable. 


sired, is one made of | 
soft-finished white | 
mousseline de soie | 
shirred in clusters of | 





Warren’s 
Featherbone 





is the most economical 
of waist bones. It is 
You 
cut off the exact length 
you need for each 
seam——not an inch goes 
into the waste- basket. 


sold by the yard. 





Warren’s 
Featherbone 


is sold by practically 
every reliable merchant 
in the United States. 
There are various kinds 
of Featherbone suited to 
particular uses. We have 
just published a new 


| 


Catalogue for 1906 


_ which tells about each particular kind 
and how to use. It also gives many 
valuable hints on correct dress effects. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


lfleiionjeathaiioneG. 


Elm Street, Three Oaks, Mich. 


BRANCHES IN 
New York: 44 E, 23rd Street, Corner 4th Avenue. 
Cuicaco: 706 Marshall Field Annex Building. 
Boston: 7 ‘Temple Place. 
SAN FRANCIscO: 6-8 Sutter Street. 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO: 
The Featherbone Novelry Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
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Spring Clothes for Little Men and Women 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 









One-Piece Suit Worn Over 


Knickerbockers 


0. 1857.— Patterns for this boy’s suit can be 


supplied in three sizes: 2-6 years. 


including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
4 years requires 3% yards 36-inch material. 
Order by number, stating age, breast measure- 
ment and length of back, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Philadelphia. 







































Fastens Down the Side Front 


O. 2203.— Patterns for this girl’s 

and little girl’s dress can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 6-12 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 8 years requires 3% yards 
36-inch, or 3 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating age, breast 
measurement and length of back, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 


The Circular Reefer is 
Entirely New 


O. 2200.— Patterns for this 
girl’s and little girl’s coat 
with square or round front corners 
can be supplied in four sizes: 4-10 
years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 6 
years requires 2 yards 36-inch, or 
1% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating age, breast 
measurement and length of back, 
from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


Even Little Girls Wear Empire 
Coats 


1661 


Made with Inverted Box-Plaits, 
Opening Down the Front 


O. 1661.— Patterns for this 

child’s inverted box-plaited 
dress can be supplied in four sizes: 
2-S years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Size 4 
years requires 34% yards 36-inch 
material. Order by number, stating 
age, breast measurement and length 
of back, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Scalloped Edge is a New and 


Pretty Trimming 


2202 


Guimpe Dress with Shaped or Mitred Bands | 


O. 2202.— Patterns for this little girl’s 
guimpe dress can be supplied in three 
sizes: 4-8 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 4 years for dress re- 
quires 2% yards 27-inch,or 24 yards 36-inch 
material; for guimpe, 1% yards 27-inch, or 158 
yards 36-inch material. Order by number, stat- 
ing age, breast measurement and length of back, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Made Very Like a Sailor Suit 


9. 2198.— Patterns for this girl’s 

and little girl’s dress, with or with- 
out the yoke, can be supplied in four 
Sizes: 4-10 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
4 years requires 43% yards 27-inch, or 
3% yards 36-inch material. Order by 
number, stating age, breast measure- 


ment and length of back, from the deal- | 


er in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








Regal Style 
and Character 


When you buy a pair of Women’s Regal 
shoes you are sure of true and latest style, first 
of all, every time. We build the same distinct- 
ive style into your shoes that the fashionable 
tailor builds into your gowns. 

And we give you shoes with character in 
them — character in their quneres appearance, in 
their smooth, unwrinkled fit, and in their honest 
make-up — shoes that look better on your feet 
than they do in the store window, and that hold 
their fine appearance longer than any shoes 
at twice the Regal price. 

Correct style— because reproduced directly 
and exactly from exclusive made-to-order 
models designed in Paris, Vienna and New 
York. Correct fit— because the Regal is the 
only shoe that is made in quarter sizes, and be- 
cause Regal lasts are correctly modeled. Long 
wear — because of 
skillful workman- 
ship and the finest 
leathers that can be 
tanned. 
































GENEVA Get the 
Regal Style Book 


Sent free. You will 
find interest in the 





No ~ Ay Book, 

- “ you wear 

14P 14 Regal shoes or not. 

A six- it's an authority on 

button, correct footwear 

patent of its kind. Tells 
coltskin you how to order 

Regal Regals by mail 

with ” and how to be 


fitted with- 
out tak- 
ingany 
chances 
of dis- 
satis- 
faction. 


glove kid top. Noth- 
ing newer or more 
aristocratic can be 
produced in the most 
exclusive and high- 
est-priced custom shop. 

Style No. 14 P 15— 
Same, except made of 
Black King Calf. 











Regal shoes are delivered, car- 
riage prepaid, anywhere in the United 
States and all points covered by the Par- 
| cels Post System, for 25 cents extra to cover delivery charges. 


Twenty-two Regal Styles for 

| _ Women — and the regular price .00 
is $3.50 asusual. But to meet 

an insistent demand, we have made up a number of special 

models at $4 per pair. All of the leathers and other mate- 

rials in them are the dest of the des¢—and few genuine 

custom-made $12 shoes equal their handsome appearance. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
Mail-Order Dept.: BOSTON, MASS., 703 Summer Street 


a Factory, E. Whitman, Mass., Box 992. 
Ro wd 4 820 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
*€ London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside. 


Sacto 








162 STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World 








Royal DYED 
Satin Linings 


The highest grade Satin Linings 


that are made. Only the 
choicest materials are used. 
Guaranteed Pure Dyed 
and contain no for- 
eign substances 
injurious to 
the fabric. 















Only the 
most intelli- 
gent silk workers 
are employed to 
obtain the results 
which have made these 
Satins recognized as the 










































O. 2199.— Patterns for this girl’s N°: 2205.— Patterns for this girl’s 

and little girl’s Empire coat can and little girl’s dress, with plain 
be supplied in five sizes: 4-12 years. scalloped or straight front edges and 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, with the sleeves shirred at the wrists or 
post-free. Size 8 years requires 3 gathered into cuffs, can be supplied in 
yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch ma- four sizes: 4-10 years. Price, including 
terial. Order by number, stating age, Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
breast measurement and length of back, 8 years requires 3>@ yards 36-inch, or 
from the dealer in your own town; or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- number, stating age, breast measure- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, ment and length of back, from the 


Highest Grade in the World 


They are made in all desirable shades and 
sold by leading dealers throughout America. 
If your dealer hasn’t them 


White Us 


lew 


6 


kind 





Philadelphia. dealer in your own town; or write, in- giving his name and we will see that he is supplied. 
man closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, . 
y , ; 
Fects The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Largest Satin Plant in the World 


ST 


f 


A venue. 
ling. 


-» Ltd. 








A Box Coat with Circular 
Shoulder Capes 


O. 2204.— Patterns for this 

little boy’s coat with or 
without the cape collars and 
cuffs can be supplied in three 
sizes: 2-6 years. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 6 years re- 
quires 3% yards 36-inch, or 
2% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating age, 
breast measurement and length 
of back, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


With a Yoke and Sleeves 
Like a Sailor Blouse 


O. 2201.— Patterns for this 

little boy’s overcoat with 
front and back yoke in one can 
be supplied in three sizes: 4-8 
years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 4 years requires 14 yards 
36-inch, or 158 yards 44-inch 
material, Order by number, 
Stating age, breast measure- 
ment and length of back, from 
the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 





Over 1,000 looms producing over 100,000 yards weekly 















It’s easy enough to knit if you 
have the new 


Bear Brand Manual 
} of Handiwork 
(Sth —— Full of pretty things 
with easy directions for making. 
Nearly 200 pages and 250 pictures. 
All the stitches in crocheting and knit- 
ting. Beautiful cover in color. 
Will be sent postpaid to any address for 25 cts. 
Bear Brand Yarn Mfrs., Dept. F, New York 
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Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


The yoke of this waist is in sections, as are also 
the sleeves. It is an exceptionally good pattern 
to use if your material is in pieces. 


O. 2207.— Patterns for this shirtwaist 
closed at the back can be supplied in 
six sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 


Practical Wash Shirtwaists 


This is a very nice design by which to make your linen 
waists for the summer, it is so well tailored and trim- 


looking. 


O. 2208.— Patterns for this shirtwaist, with straight 

or scalloped closing edges and two styles of sleeves, 

can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust meas- 

ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 

free. Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 24% yards 

44-inch material. Order by “number, stating bust 

measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 

inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 2% 
yards 44-inch material. Order by numer, 
stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 





In ordering The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns 
take the bust measure loosely over the dress, placing 
the tape around the body, close up under the arms, 
and over the fullest part of the bust. 

Take the waist measurement tightly around the 
smallest part of the waist. 

Take the hip measurement loosely around the 
hips, five inches below the waist-line. 











So easily fastened down the side front. The design of the 
belt continues the long-line effect of the waist, so becoming 
to stout girls. 


O. 2206.— Patterns for this side-closing shirtwaist, 
with the fronts tucked or gathered and with or 
without the scallops, can be supplied in seven sizes: 
32-44 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
36-inch, or 24 yards 44-inch material. Order by num- 
ber, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


India linon, lawn or batiste, fashioned after this model, 
Its daintiness and style are 


makes a charming little waist. 
due to its simplicity. 


N°: 2209.— Patterns for this side-closing shirtwaist, 
with or without the shoulder straps and with the 
sleeves tucked or gathered into the cuffs, can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 
3 yards 36-inch, or 24% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, tothe Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Drawings by 


Katherine Vaughan Holden | 








A waist cut in the Empire style so popular at | 
present. It is pretty made of soft pongee silk | 
in white or the natural color. 


O. 2211,— Patterns for this shirtwaist 

with or without the cuff extensions can * 
be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
36-inch, or 2>8 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


3 


Just the design by which to make a dotted batiste waist. 
Trim it with dainty frills of embroidery or very narrow 
ruffies of plain batiste. 


O. 2210.— Patterns for this shirtwaist with full- 

length or elbow sleeves can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, includin 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 27 
yards 36-inch, or 24 yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your Own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. . 
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Send us your name and the 
name of your favorite dry 
goods merchant, and 


We Will Mail You a 


FREE SAMPLE 


In no other way can we so clearly 
show the beauty and quality of 
Shelma Cloth. There will be no 
other fabric this season so admirably 
adapted to the prevailing styles in 
ladies’ costumes. We want to send 
you the Free Sample to show you its 
beautiful, springy texture and _ its 
soft-and rich finish. No other dress 
fabric drapes more beautifully. 


It is Produced in 
Black and 11 Colors 


Its texture is such that it is very 
difficult to wrinkle. This alone is 
one of its greatest advantages. 


Ask Your Dry Goods Dealer 
for Shelma Cloth 


If your dealer should not have Shelma 
Cloth in stock, ask him to get it for you. He 
can easily and promptly secure it from us. 
If he refuses, we will supply you direct 
from the mills at the regular retail price. 
Do not fail to have a skirt or an entire 
dress of Shelma Cloth this Spring. It is 
not only the most fashionable fabric, but 
it is also the best for wear. 

For Free Sample, address 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. 
453 Broome Street 
New York 
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Guaranteed 


Taffeta Silk 


PETTICOAT 


st. E most stylish and—not merely 
‘*up-to-date’’ but ‘‘ahead-of-date’’— 
garment on the market. And it is Guaran- 
teed, not merely Stamped ‘‘Guaranteed.’’ But 
attached to and a part of each petticoat is 
this Absolute and Legally Binding Guarantee : 

** If through any defect, the'silk in this garment 

should Split or Crack within Three Months 

from date of purchase, we Agree to replace it 

with a new petticoat, same style and material." 

Only possible because we have an Honest Silk, 


—the silk of your grandmothers, and we control 
it from the cocoon to the finished garment. 





A postal brings our descriptive booklet 


** Petticoat Points’”’ 


containing valuable information regarding silk. Send for 
it; and if your dealer does not Yet carry The 8.H.&M. 
Guaranteed Taffeta Silk Petticoats, we will supply you 
direct—custom made. 


The Stewart, Howe & May Company 
320 Mercer Street, New York 


‘REASONS WHY) 
Braid Should Be Used 


on Dresses and Skirts 


From a Lady in Piqua, Ohio 
Awarded Second Prize 


It is durable— Dust proof— Easy to put on— 
Washable — Comes in all shades — Protects the 
skirt — Does not shrink — Does not draw or pucker 
skirts — Useful equally for light and heavy weight 
material. n be used on silk— Time saver for 
busy people— Comfort for all sorts of people — 
Easier to sell than any other. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Have you seen the new Silko Braid? 
For sale at all dealers. 
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— Spring Costume = 


$20 Empire Eton 2 | 5 
Broadcloth Suit 


Stunning New York Style 


Perfect example of the new Napoleon Empire 
Eton, mentioned by all fashion delineators 
as the Spring style leader here and abroad. 






































in black, green, Bor- 
deaux red and Alice 
blue. Also in the 
very stylish new 


Fancy Novelty 
Mixtures . 


of handsome 
special Spring 
weaves. This Suit 
has that style and 
dash cultivated by 
the best dressed 
women of the me- 
tropolis. 


The New 
Eton Jacket 


is beautifully relieved 
by a fancy vest of silk moire and 
finished with a Persian trimming. 
Eton hasa chic collarless effectand 
is handsomely lined with rich 
gray satin. t Parisian 





leeves. 
Artistically draped skirt 
of correct circular model, 
with plaited panel back 
and front. 


The whole suit 
elaborately trim- 
med with fash- 
ionable scroll 
braid. Styl- 
ish,sepa- 
rate cloth 
girdle. 





A 
Costume 
in which 
the 
Exquisite 
Bedell 
Tailoring 
Shows at 
Every 
Point, 


We Send FRE 


to any part of the U.S. the Bedell 
Spring,Style Catalogue — famous 
for its photographic illustrations 
and complete descriptions of New York styles —the newest 





models for the promenade and fashionable dress occasions, 
with the smartness demanded in the world's style centres. A 
new range of prices considerably lower than ever before. 


Remember, you take absolutely no risk and are sure of im- 


mediate delivery. No vexatious delays. Order the above suit 
or any of our faslionalle tailored apparel — if it does not fit or 


please you, return promptly and we will refund your money. 
We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 


Bedell's improved’ diagram and simple instructions for home 
measurements insure perfect fit— free with Catalog. 


THE 12 West 14th St. 


New York City 


@MPANY 





pf oe 
Ostrich 


Farm 













BOAS $8 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


We Sell 
Direct 


We grow, dye and make the finest 
ostrich feathers in the world and sell 
our product direct by mail at producers 
prices. Anything that is not satisfactory 
can be pow dreme: All our goods bear 
the above trade mark. 

Beautiful black or white boas 1% 
yards long, worth $15 at retail, delivered 
prepaid for $8.00. Same boa,two yards long, worth 
$18, delivered prepaid for $12.50, You save the im- 

fe port duty and retail profit. Other 14 
yard boas at $12 and $16. Two 














| 
Bedell Sells on Approval and Guarantees to Fit | 
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yard boas at $17 and $25. 


This Plume 
$2.00 


Any Color 


Send us $2 for a 15-in., or $3 for a 16-in, Com- 
tesse Plume, like the picture; best quality, worth 
a third more at retail; black, white or any color. 
Wider Plumes, 17 inch at $5; 19 inch at $7.50. 









of We will use a genuine Cawston ostrich 
Repairing 


feather for the top layer and utilize 

your old discarded feathers for the under part. Costs half 

the price of new. Send your work at once. 

F Pictorial Souvenir, Illustrated Catalogue of every 
ree style of ostrich goods and price list for repair 

work mailed free upon request. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
South Pasadena, Cal. 








a P.O. Ban @ 7 








1 Pay $25 for the rare half dollars of 1853 


and $5 for the quarters, $40 for the Stellas of 1879, 
$30 for the gold dollars of 1875 and $50 for 





CERTAIN COINS 





the three dollars 
1875, $25 for dimes 
1894 m.m. S. $l to 
$250 each for the 





Territorial coins 1849 to 1861, 
znd from $1 to $300 for thou- 
sands of other rare coins, stamps 


WANTED 











and paper money, Send a stamp 


for an Illustrated circular; ,it may lead to wealth and 


independence. 
W. von Bergen, Scollay Sq., L.H., Boston, Mass. 


Address thé most reliable coin dealer, 





Save Magazine Money °» exteine at of your 


magazines and news 


papers.through us. Our 44- Catalogue 


containing a list of 2500 


periodicals mailed Pree, Better write for itto-day. A postal will do. 


Address J, M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY. Lexington, Ky. 


For the Stout and Elderly Woman! 


Designs by Mrs. Raiston 


Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 


HE wrap shown on this page is 
a useful, practical garment for 
It can be made 


elderly women. 


‘ a either of cloth or of a 
Rich English ‘ light onal ial 
Broadcloth ; lighter woolen material, 

’ such as mohair, which 


would make a nice, useful 
summer wrap for traveling. 
For a wrap to be worn only 
in the spring and summer 
this same model could be 
made in black pongee or 
taffeta. If made in silk it 
would not be necessary to 
line it except across the 
shoulders; a deep facing 
down the front, around the 
lower edge and at the 
sleeves would be quite suf- 
ficient. The inside seams 
could be bound neatly; 
this would be all the inside 
finishing necessary. This 
style of wrap is one that 
can readily be slipped on 
or off, not only over one’s 
ordinary clothes, but over 
a coat and skirt suit as 
well, 

The shirtwaist shown 
could be made up in any 
one of a number of ma- 





Shirtwaist with a Side-Body 


O. 2285.— Patterns for this waist 
with two styles of sleeves, desirable 

for stout figures, can be supplied in 
36-46 inches bust measure, 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
Size 36 requires 3)% yards 
36-inch, or 254 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


six sizes: 


post-free. 


Philadelphia. 


terials, from the wash cot- 
ton goods to a soft silk. 
Most stout women will find 
shirtwaists made of too 
heavy linen or cotton mate- 
rial unbecoming. The 
light-weight, sheer goods are 


better suited to a stout fig- 


ure, as the heavier 
kinds stiffen up too 
much when laun- 
dered. 

Remember, in mak- 
ing unlined shirt- 
waists for a stout 
woman, to allow am- 
ple fullness. Espe- 
cially does a stout 
woman need fullness 
at the top of her 
sleeves. She should 
have her shirtwaists 
made without full- 
ness across the shoul- 
ders; the necessary 
fullness and spring to 
the front of the waist 


measure. 





to the Pattern Bureau, 







N°: 2187.— Patterns for this dolman, with or without the yoke, can be sup- 

plied in seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 9% yards 22-inch, or 4% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer 
in your Own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


being given across the top 
of the bust and immediately 
under it. This shirtwaist 
design has a side-body sec- 
tion, which is a help in prop- 
erly fitting the waist to a 
stout figure. 


one that can be used very 
well for remodeling an old 
skirt or for making two old 
skirts into one new one. For 
instance, you can combine in 
this model voile with taffeta, 
or voile with grenadine. Supposing you have an 





old, light-weight woolen skirt —quite out of date 
—made with many gores and yet not full enough 
for the present fashion: rip it up and make it over; 
combined with another skirt of silk or grenadine, it 
wi have very much the appearance of the design 
































shown here. Use, for 
instance, your *woolen 
material for the plain 
front gore; then have a 
plaited section of the silk 
or grenadine on each side 
of the front gore. If itis 
a thin material instead of 
plaiting it you could shirr 


Possible to Make of Two Materials 


On each 


Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
15%@ yards 27-inch, or 14 yards 36-inch material. d 
bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 


O. 2283.— Patterns for this nine-gored skirt in floor 

or walking length, having the side and back gores 
arranged in inverted plaits and with a box-plait at 
centre-back, desirable for stout figures, can be supplied 
in six sizes: 26-36 inches waist measure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 26 requires 7 
yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating waist measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





With the Effect of a French Garment 


N°. 2284.— Patterns for this corset-cover having a dart-fitted under-front, 
desirable for stout figures, can be supplied in six sizes: 36-46 inches bust 


Size 40 requires 
Order by number, stating 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


it at the top. 
side of the grenadine sec- 
tion use a plain, separate 
gore of your woolen ma- 
terial again, and so on, 
alternating with the plain 
gores of cloth a soft plait- 
ed or shirred panel of the 
lighter material. If you 
use a light material do 
not stitch the plaits flat, 
but simpiy tack them. 
This corset-cover is in- 
tended for a stout woman 
to wear under her thin, 
wash blouses. It is really 
a tight, well-fitted foun- 
dation, and the full sec- 
tion in the front, trimmed 
with embroidery, is ad- 
justable and buttons on 
over the foundation. 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The skirt design shown is | 
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New Spring Waist 


We have always special- 












ized in waists, and we Hew Vest 'e 
know this new stylish M pone 
waist is arare bargain 

at $3.98. It retails at Special at 


$4.50 and is worth it. It 
is a lawn waist with front 
made of four pan- 
els of dainty em- 
broidery inserted 
bet ween five rows 
of German Valen- 
ciennes lace fin- 
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French tucks and 
same lace to form © 
small yoke effect. 
Attached lace collar. 
Tucked back. Short 
sleeves trimmed with 
lace and tucking. But- 
tons in back. 


SIZES 32 to 44 - ing. 


. 

Our Spring Catalog 
contains pages of pretty waists; also shirt-waist suits, 
muslin underwear, and everything in the line of 
women’s apparel. We sell only the good quality of 
goods that we know will please, and our prices save 
you money every time, Send for our new SP 
CATALOG and if. you wish we will notify you when 
we have Special Bargains. We guarantee all our goods 
and money refunded if not entirely satisfied. 


Frank & Cummings Co., 5 E. 17th St., New York 
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How quickly women 
condemn a store that 
does not sell real 


“Lansdowne” 


— The Finest Silk and Wool 
Dress Fabric in the World — 


ALL COLORS AND SHADES 


Genuine is perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 





‘\WEDDING "wets 


2 2 a2 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
| Visiting Cards stationery. Write for samples. 
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d and printed. 


The Estabrook Press, 133 N. it Street, 

















Fashion’s Decree 


Every woman who follows the 
styles in dress kngws that the 
defined waist-line*is now the 
distinctive mark of a properly 
modeled gown. 

She also knows that this effect 
can be given only by a corset 
especially made to produce it. 


RG | 
APERING WAIST 


corsets are the on/y ready to-wear cor- 
sets that give this effect properly, grace- 
fully and with comfort. ‘they follow 
the lines approved by the foremost au- 
thorities of fashion —the best-dressed 
women of Paris and New York. 

Four styles — in high or low bust, $1 to 

$4, can be found in all good stores. 


Note especially No. 379 at $1.50 
Every R & G Corset guaranteed 


R & G Corset Co. 


NewYork Boston Chicago San Francisco 














CURVETTE 


(U. 8. Pat., April 26, 1904, 
Trade Mark Registered U. 8. Pat. Office) 


Goff’s Latest Creation 


THE PERFECT 
SKIRT 







Triple Edged—Tapered—Curved 


“CURVETTE” is a solid braid manufactured 
under a new patented process—as firmly woven at 
the triple wearing edge as it is at the tapered sewing 
edge, and is practically indestructible. 

urved in the weave, it adapts itself tothe natural 
curve of any skirt, circular or otherwise. It is soft 
and pliable as silk in the finish and will positively 
not cause abrasion on the most delicate kid shoe. 

If *CURVETTE” puckers, shrinks, fades or does 
not last longer than the skirt itself, your purchase 
money is returned to you. Y ou don’t have to go 
“hunting” for “CURVETTE.” we will tell you 
just what stores keep it—should you fail to find it at 
your dealer’s, send us his name and 25c. and we will 
return you postpaid, a 5-yd. roll of * CURVETTE” 
in any shade desired, ev on match a sample of goods 
you may mail us. 

Be sure and send us the name of ene Gputer and 
we will see-that he keeps * CURVET 


THE S. H. & M. CO., Sole Selling Sai 
320 Mercer St., New York City 






























































150 Samples Free 


Send us your name and a two-cent stamp 
for postage, 


and we will send you our 
fine collection of 


New Spring 
Wash Fabrics 


the finest and handsomest 
materials for ladies’ and 
children's summer dresses 
and evening toilettes. 

We sell one yard or a 
hundred direct from the 
mills at prices 1/73 less 
than dr 4-~ dealers 
ask. vores delivery 
qhanwen. on cal orders from 

east of the Mississippi 
liven, and offer you a 
greater variety of styles 
than the largest stores can 
show, and save you the 
profits of jobber, middle- 
man and retailer. 

Your money refunded 
without question if goods 
are not satisf: uctory. 
Metestele for shirt waists and dresses given free fer 

ing club orders; send stamp for samples to-day. 


EASTERN TEXTILE CO., 31 Union Square, New York 











| for the baby. 
more than a thousand designs, well classified, to | 
which we are constantly adding and as carefully | 


| Fair-Weather Garments Made Rain-Proof 





OUR 


NEW STYLE-BOOK 


E KNOW our readers will 
be glad to hear that another 
Style-Book is ready for 

them —and such a book, a regular 
encyclopedia of fashion, better and 
more complete in every way than 
the autumn number, of which we 
sold thousands of copies, necessi- 
tating the printing of a second 
edition. ‘This remarkable reception and universal 
praise of our patterns is not only gratifying to us, 





but spurs us on to better things, to enlarge and | 
improve the spring number in every possible way, 


to make it more useful and attractive. 


Owing to the limited space in THE JOURNAL we 


cannot show all the designs we should like to or 
repeat those of former months, but the Style-Book 
includes everything and anything that a woman 
could want, from a simple wrapper or apron to the 
most elaborate gown. It meets every possible need 
of the family, not only for the ** grown-ups” but for 
(what is even more important to the mothers) the 
boys and girls, as well as the tiny little garments 
Nor is the choice limited, as we have 


discarding anything that is out-of-date. And then 
there are all the pretty, unusual, little things that 
go to make up the charm of fashion and add dis- 


| tinction to the costume —a.touch that no woman 
| can afford to be without. 


| the different kinds of new materials, the prettiest | 


| their appropriate uses. 


On the principle that ** the beautiful is as neces- 
sary as the useful,’’ we will have not only a cover in 
colors, but colored plates, showing how charming 


effects may be obtained by the combinations of ma- | 


terials and colors, for, after all, color frequently 
makes or mars acostume. No gown is so simple 
but what it requires care in the blending of tones, 
or so sombre but what it can be relieved by just the 
right dash of color. 

Another new feature, and one that women will 
find invaluable, is the reading matter, and as we 
said before, this book is a regular encyclopaedia of 
fashion, answering all questions of the season’s 
styles in a way never before attempted, telling of 


weaves in which they come, and last but not least, 
Then, too, many a woman 
goes shopping without knowing anything of thenew 
styles, and with only a vague idea of what she 
wants, and in consequence is imposed upon by a 
clerk or tempted to buy something that may be 
pretty and alluring but is old-fashioned. 


given in various articles, some touching on the new 
trimmings— always an important thing in the 
spring — and others on the little freaks and fancies of 
fashion, as to braids, buttons, ribbons and the many 
attractive little accessories of dress that are ever 
changing. Indeed, these pages are brim full of help 
to the experienced and inexperienced alike, telling 
as they do of the things that should be, but so 
seldom are, known before going to the shops, and 
not alone of what is newest and best in the fabrics, 
but about what they should cost as well. Think of 
the wonderful help of it, what saving of time and 
money, and how, armed with this knowledge, what 
good results may be obtained — in other words, how 
to shop, both wisely and well. 


The Embroidery Department, which our readers 
find areal help in their needlework, is growing won- 
derfully, and now has a great variety of designs 
in transfer patterns illustrated in the Style-Book. 
There are designs of sofa-pillows, centrepieces, 
charming embroideries in the newest needlecrafts, 
and, for the woman who wants to embroider her own 
clothes, scalloped edgings, small, large,.simple or 
elaborate, for negligees, petticoats or for baby 
clothes. Then the initials in script, old English and 
block come in transfer patterns in all sizes and for 
all purposes, from handkerchiefs to pillow-shams. 

And now a word about the transfer patterns, 
which are the easiest possible things to handle. 


You merely lay the pattern face down on the ma- | 
terial, press with a hot iron, and the stamping is | 


| accomplished in clear and distinct outlines —as 


simple, you see, as the pressing of a ribbon or the | 


ironing of a pocket handkerchief. 
All these things and many more are to be found in 


| the Style-Book, which we have aimed to make com- 


plete and everything it should be to fill all the needs 
of our readers, devoting it exclusively to patterns, 
fashions, fabrics and dress accessories of all kinds. 


Our Patented “Guide-Chart” 


T HAS been more than pleasing to us to hear | 
on all sides of the wonderful assistance of the | 
Though | 
such a simple idea in itself it is remarkable how | 


** Guide-Chart ’’ to the home dressmaker. 


much time, energy and worry it saves. But after 
all it’s usually the sinrple little things that are val- 
uable, and when once thought of so natural and 
easy to use that you wonder why you never thought 
of them yourself. So our ‘‘ Guide-Chart’’ has been 


patented and is for the exclusive use of our patrons. | 


It is sent free with every pattern, not only for the 
fashions, but for the embroidery patterns, showing 
clearly each part of the garment and how it should 


fit into the next piece, all notches being marked | 


with corresponding letters. Then each piece is 
marked ‘‘ front,’’ ‘* back,’’ ‘* neckband,’’ as the 
case may be, and is numbered on the Chart to cor- 
respond to the completed garment and show the 
location of each piece in it. Perforations are also 
marked and so clearly that their meaning is appar- 
ent ata glance. ‘The best part of it is that, while 
of help to the experienced, simplifying their work 
to a great degree, it is a real teacher to the inex- 
perienced. With it at hand no one need be afraid 
to make her own clothes, as such difficult points as 
the grain of the goods and the placing of the pat- 
tern on the material are made clear by diagram and 
description. Many a woman is appalled by the 
idea of a complicated paper pattern, looking upon 
it as a Chinese puzzle, in which all parts look more 
#r less alike, or, at best, so odd in shape that she 


| can only guess at their meaning. All this the 
| ** Guide-Chart’’ overcomes, and with its help we 





aim to make simplicity as noticeable a feature of 
our patterns as the line and cut. 


We have succeeded in keeping the Style-Book 
within the reach of all, sending it postpaid, upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents, toany address. Order of 
your local dealer, or send money tothe Pattern Bu- 
reau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


The in- | 
formation that she should have, and more, will be | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1906 





RAIN COATS 


mele 


VAVfolaat-wa' 


The Spring Styles of Kenyon Rain-Coats for women show 
favorite fabrics in new and dainty types; a complete line, 
with novelties in especially dressy materials exclusively our 
own, and striking colors never before used for Rain-Coats. 


@ We are enabled to give you the utmost values ever offered by economy in pro- 
duction, because we own and operate the greatest Rain-Coat factories in the world 


—a floor space of half a dozen city blocks —guaranteeing absolute freedom from 


the usual inhuman, unsanitary ‘ 


*sweat-shop” work. The constant expert super- 


vision afforded also, results in a high grade of workmanship ordinarily unobtainable. 
@ Ladies have written to compliment us on this feature of our coats they 


have purchased, sagen astonishment at the 


Kenyon product. 


degree of superiority of the 


e want to make you feel that way about your Rain-Coat. 


Write to us and say about what price you desire to to pay for your Rain-Coat ; 
also give the name of the store where you tr 


We will then cond 


samples of the goods, with illustrations showing front and back of each coat. 
REMEMBER, we will see that you can get a KENYON RAIN-COAT wherever you live 


Cc. KENYON COMPANY 





Wholesale Salesroom, 


33 Union Square, New York 


Address mail to main offices: 
702 to 712 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Bey TOP- COATS 


0 shoddy clothing could be 
workmanship and ma' 





FOR MEN ($15 to $30) 


wearer knew values as the maker does. Our book tells of 
inds of Men's Overcoats. 


There is no book like it. 












HOSE 
wm SUPPORTER ~ 
7 Pat. Dec. §, 1899. 
Corrects 
Faults of the Figure 


Perfect Supporter 
With Dress or Negligee 


HYGIENIC 
ANTISEPTIC 






' Endorsed by leading physicians, 
i. physical culturists, ladies cf fashion. 
4 Women who dress correctly know that 

much depends upon the Hose Supporter. 
Don’t be talked into anything but the ‘‘Foster.’’ 


If your dealer regards your satisfaction, he keeps 
“The Foster.” If he has an eye to large profits, 
he keeps the imitations. 

For All Women, For All Wear 
Price 50c. and Up 
} Guarantee with each pair. In many styles. Af reliable 
dealers, or Agents for U. S. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway, New York 


Send for Vooklet “Supporter Dangers.” FREE 


It tells all about the many unknown 
troubles of imperfect Hose Supporters. 

“ The Name is on the Buckles” 
BB Wateen Renter Co. Torente, Causnde (Bole Agmts Mr Cametay 
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YOUR SAFEGUARD IS THE LABEL 
There is no possibility of mistake, either in style - 
ee ——  < suit or skirt you buy 


Itisa - +> as 
the yn T ny is perfect in st: fabric, 
dry goods mer merchant for WOOLTEX arments, 
a WRIT US FOR STYLE BOOK No. 67 (Free), 
illustrating nearly 50 model garments. 
H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


(Paris. New York) 
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Easy Walkin 


because your foot rests on a scientifically 
constructed Cushion, which at onceadapts 
itself to the shape of the bottom of the foot. 


Worth i 












together with a closer fit 
Style and Lightness are secured in this shoe, 
because the cushion yields to the foot, allowing more room 


than with a hard, stiff inner sole. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $4.00 and $5.00 Women’s $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 





The Cummings Co. 


406 mn mg = ave 
Boston, Mass. 




















The “ Like-tortoise shell ” hair pin. 


Smooth, 


odorless and antiseptic. Sold in sealed 


boxes by dealers every where. 


12 to a box — 25 
regulation size, Cc 
Shell, amber and black ~ es Coarse imitations are 
plentiful— demand “ Red Cross” hair pins or send 


your order direct to 


E. & J. BASS, Broadway, NEW YORK 
FREE — Hairdress Booklet 
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THE ECONOMY CLUB 


Conducted by Mrs. Ralston 





New York City’s Latest Models 


Both of these waists are cut upon the very newest models. 
They are ideal styles for Spring and Summer wear. The 
workmanship is fect in every detail, the material all that 
one could possibly desire in a wash waist. Order either or 
both at our risk e know that either style will give you 
perfect satisfaction, therefore we offer to send one or both at 
our risk. Send in your order and we will ship them to you 
with the full understanding and agreement that if they are 
not satisfactory to you after you have received them and 
examined them, you will be at perfect liberty to return them 
to us at our expense and we will refund you the full amount 
that you paid and also express charges both ways. Orcier 
to-day. State bust measure. 

Our Spring and Summer Catalogue issued on March Ist 
will be sent you free upon application. 





No. 70 X 200— 
THE PETITE 
































No. - 
WAIST is the 
70 X 200 new and popular 
short sieeve 
25 model made of 
fine soft finished 
= white lawn. Beauti- 


fully designed, ex- 
tremely chic and styl- 
ish. Made with the new 
sloped yoke front and 
back which is trimmed 
with two rows of Va- 
lenciennes Lace in- 
sertions. Entire 
front of allover 
embroidery in a 
variety of differ- 
ent patterns 
and clusters of 
graduated French 
tucks. Back cluster 
tucked. 





Suggestion for Trimming the Waist 





nothing new — yet they are constantly claim- 
ing our attention, for they form a very 
important part of a woman’s dress. 

The separate stock, ornate in its construction, is 
no longer in the heyday of its popularity. Waists, 
for the most part, are made nowadays with the 
collar attached, and, generally speaking, this is a 
far better style than finishing the neck with a de- 
tachable collar. Without question it is a far safer 
style; for who has not seen some most incongruous 
combinations of collars and waists? For instance: 
a shirtwaist of blue flannel, strictly tailored, sur- 
mounted by an elaborate, transparent stock of lace 


CC rotng: and cuffs, belts and girdles— 


= and beads! But this is the subject from the view- 
quarter point of bad taste; let us consider it from the point 
length of good taste. ‘That same blue flannei waist, worn 


sleeves and 
attached 
stock col- 
lar finished 
with lace insertions 
and lace edge. But- 
ton back; sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. Ke- 


markable 
value ‘at $1 25 


No. 70 X 201 — 
THE ALICE. A 
handsome new 
lingerie model 
made of an excel- 
lent quality fine 70 X 201 
soft finished white 
lawn. Charm os 00 
ingly designe! = 
with fancy yoke 
which is formed by clusters of graduated French tucks 
and seven rows of Valenciennes Lace insertions. This forms 
a pointed yoke and full blouse. The back has two rows of 
Valenciennes Lace insertions, pointed yoke effect and 
French tucks. Newest style sleeves are finished with eight 
inch tucked and lace trimmed gauntlet cuffs. Attached lace 
stock collar; button back. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. | 
We offer this waist at the extraordinarily low price of $1.00 | 
| 


by a young girl, would have looked smart, indeed, 
if completed by a simple turnover collar of pure linen 
and the tiniest bow of black or even red. 

Turnover collars of linen, plain, hemstitched or 
decorated with a bit of hand embroidery, are in 
very good taste. 
these is a minute bow of ribbon. Sometimes the 
ribbon is passed around the neck, under the collar, 
and tied; sometimes it is passed through slots or 





(A) In Tailored Style 


THE BIG STORE ACTY BITSELF O. 2308.— Patterns for these belts can be supplied 

We have We in three sizes: 24, 28 and 32 inches waist-measure. 
No ] OPER 0. Employ | | Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
_— No - | Size 28 for style A requires 4% yard 36-inch material; 
ouses SIXTH AVE. nll) wrensts. Agen | for style B, #8 yard 36-inch material. Order by num- 
NEW YORK CITY. RLY. ber, stating waist-measure, from the dealer in your 











own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
| Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 























gives great attention to her ee 
footwear. The desire to " | 
have her feet as small as IN 
possible lad by degrees to @& 
the practice of compressing ¥ 
the foot until it was rendered ] 
useless. This practice nv | 
longer prevails generally, 
and the most progressive 
ladies of China now 
recognize the beauty 
of American footwear, 
which is being largely 
imported. 
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(B) A Belt Cut Circular 





buttonholes in the collar and tied. An illustration 
of such a collar, for which we have a pattern, is 
shown in this column. 

Here is the design (also with a pattern) of a 
simple, tailored stock collar; this is a less trying 
style of neckwear than the turnover collar just 
described. Through the slots, which are cut hori- 
zontally, is passed a length of very soft silk, knife- 
plaited, which makes a graceful tie. 
designs are fair examples of what is best in adjust- 





Z 





or light-weight woolen fabrics. 

A waist that is classed as a bodice or a blouse 
must have a collar all its own, which forms an essen- 
tial part of the garment. Theexception to this rule 
is when a stock of lace or fine embroidery is added 
to a simple blouse of lawn or silk. Usually the 
stock is made with a frill of lace at the lower edge 
or with a band of trimming extending down the 
front, which gives the effect of a trimming on the 
waist. ‘The sketch at the head of the column illus- 
trates this style of collar. Then, too, cuffs to 
match often accompany these stocks. 

Turnover collars and cuffs of sheer linen and 






| for women are the very highest 
(_ type of American footwear, and range 
in price from $3.00 to $4.00, The 
style here illustrated (price 
$3.00) is made to meet the dis- 
criminating taste of the ladies 
of America. 
Address Dept. J 
for free catalog. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
LYNN, MASS. 
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Belts to be worn with tailored shirtwaists should 
be simple in style, ribbon girdles, in the light 
| shades, being reserved for wear with the blouses. 


Ve are makers of high-class, up-to-date 
wash garments for boys and misses. We 
deal directly and only with the consumer, 
thus saving you all the wholesaler’s and 
retailer's profits. Our latest special 
offerings are as follows: 

No. 20 (like cut), Russian one piece suit, 
blue dotted percale; plaited full skirt; 
belt and side stripe of plain: percale. 


Ages two to eight years. (Pre- 
sits Price 65c paid) 


No. 36, Boy’s “‘ Puritan’’ sailor Blouse 
suit in cdelft blue, gun-metal, or ox- 
blood red; made with new “John 
Alden” collar, tastefully trimmed; 
pearl buttons down front; has knicker- 


bocker pants. Ages three (Pre- 
to ten. Price 29€ paid) 
Our New Spring Catalogue of Boys’ and 


Misses’ Suits in all designs and fabrics at 
very low prices sent Free on request. 


IDEAL SUIT CO., 83-85 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When You Buy a Rain Coat 
Rainy Day Suit, Skirt or the cloth 


insist on having the genuine 
which hasthis 
circular trade-mark Ls \ 
stamped on the back of the 


we ; 
cloth. it guarantees that “Rain Will A 
Neither Wet Nor Spot It.” Postal will bring booklet. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 71 Grand Street, NEW YORK 


seam through the centre; an illustration of it is 
shown above, and there is also an accompanying 
pattern. It is very pretty made of white linen with 
stitched edges and worked eyelets and fastened 
with a buckle of pearl, 
silver or gilt. 
Another good, tai- 
lored belt —also with 
a pattern—is illus- 
trated above. A suit- 
able material of which 
to make it would be 
either silk or linen. 

























(A) A Strictly Tailored Stock 


N°: 2307.— Patterns for these collars can be supplied 
in three sizes: small, medium and large. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Medium 
size for style A requires 44 yard 36-inch material; for 
style B, 38 yard 36-inch material. Order by number, 
stating size, from the dealer in your own fown; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’.Home Journal, Philadelphia. 























The most fashionable finish to | 


able collars, and both of them are suitable to wear | 
with simple, tailored shirtwaists of linen, madras | 


-_ a ss | 
° J * lawn are in the best of style and are becoming to 
Child x Wash Suit 65c girls and women alike. 
V 


These two | 


One well-fitting belt is cut slightly circular, with a | 





Furnished Without Cost 


Except the Mailing Expense, to Users of 
BELDING BROS. & CO. 


Spool and Embroidery Silks 


O FURTHER the sales of our great spool and 
embroidery silk business, which is known 
the world over, we have added a pattern 
department whereby users of our silks, which are 
endorsed as the best, by silk experts, and millions 
of satisfied users for nearly half a century, can 
obtain the latest Paris patterns practically free. 
In order to do this, after the expenditure of 
much time, energy and money, we have engaged 
the exclusive services of one of the best known 
designers of women’s wear in Paris to design for 
us four or more designs each month. The mystery 
of Paris fashion designs is a safely guarded secret 
We 
get these patterns in New York simultaneous with 
their issue in Paris instead of having them go the 
usual routine of first being out in Paris, then 
followed to London, Berlin, St. Petersburg, New 
York and Chicago, and later adopted by stock 
pattern manufacturers and offered to the people 
one year or longer after they come out in Paris. 
This gives you the same advantage as if you 
could visit Paris and have gowns made there. 
On each Pattern will be found complete 


of the mercantile fashion world of France. 


and full instruction (or lesson how to make 
the garment) including amount of goods 
and findings needed. The Stamping and 
Instructions on our patterns are so simple 
and plain that a child can make the 
garment. We believe the women of the 
country will appreciate the splendid ad van- 
tages we are giving them when we offer 


to send them these patterns having correct 
style and within 30 days from the time they 
no expense whatever, 
except the trifling cost of mailing and packing. 


are designed with 


How to Get These Paris Patterns 


We will send you by mail, one of these patterns in exchange for 5 empty Belding 
spools or 12 embroidery silk tags, no money being require 
cents in stamps or coin to pay for packing and mailing the pattern. 

N. B. Dressmakers and regular users of Belding silks may subscribe for these pat- 
terns by the year if they so desire, but under no circumstances will they be sent out 
without 5 empty spools or 12 embroidery silk tags with each pattern. 

our goods and you are unable to get them in your city, 
dress and 10 cents designating whether you want Waist, 
Morning, Evening or Street Gown, also Misses, and we will 
first pattern for your information and see that you are supplied with our goods. 


Belding Bros. & Co., Silk Mfrs., 


NOTICE — Just Out — Belding’s quarterly “ Fashion Book,” showing all designs of January, February and 
From this book you can select any patterns desired. 


If your dealer does not ca 
send his name with your 


March, sent free upon receipt of 2c. stamp for mailing. 
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1906 PARIS PATTERNS 


ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE OF STOCK PATTERNS 




























These 
Designs 
Cost Us 
$25.00 

Each 


Under Contract 
by the Year 














” Style 110, Hand Embroidered White Linen 
Street Dress. Copyrighted. 32 to 42 Bust 


whatever except ten 


supply you with the 


526 to 28 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 














SPRING LEADER 


our new Spring modes. Thousands of appreciative women 
will buy, and be more than satisfied. 
Philipsboru’s way of making new customers and life-long 


State waist, 


hip and has all thestyle, 

length grace and chic 
of the imported 

neas 

measure model from 

when which it is 


ordering. X 


blue and brown. 
recy sant Graduating 
of your flounce of knife- 

plaiting set off at 
money refunded top with three 
if you are not rows of silk stitch- 

ing. Has the new 

wide circular 
satisfied effect. 





PHILIPSBORN’S 





Just the Skirt for You! 


This startling bargain accompanies the announcement of 





This is typical of 


friends, an individual 
feature of this favor- 
ite Specialty Cloak 
House catering to 
sensible women with 
a keen knowleige of 
genuine bargains. 


This New Model 
, Circular Skirt 














copied. Made 
of good quality 
sicilian in black, 


WORTH EVERY 
CENT OF $5.00 


Introductory 
Price 


508 






STYLE BOOK 


AND SAMPLES F R E. E 


Its pages will le a revelation to you; they will strongly 
appeal to yourtaste. This book is the largest, finest and best 
we have ever issued, containing all that is new and stylish for 
the coming season in feminine apparel. 

Write for book number 1101 and new cloth samples. 
State your favorite materials and shades. 


(Vitally Important. Write To-Day) 
M. PHILIPSBORN, 197-199 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Largest Mail Order Cloak House in the World, 
with Retail Stores in all Principal Cities. 














Learn to Knit 


Even if you have our other knitting books, 
ou'll want the sew Columbia Book of 
arns (6th edition) to find out about the very latest 

and most stylish articles. 160 pages of valuable infor- 
mation. tape + (mp illustrations of 106 newest gar- 
ments. You would be willing to pay §1 for it, but get it 
for 15 cents, at clealers’ or by mail. 
Columbia Yarns are the best you 
can buy and go the farthest. 


Look for the Co/wmdia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Phila. 


Carn 


eS 








Ve 
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Style 209. Sizes 18 (white only). 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle body 
and corset cover! effect at top, beautifully trimmed with 
torchon lace. ‘Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attachment 
over the shoulder. 
Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN’S STYLE, 99A, age 1 to 12 50 cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199, age 10 to 16 o + «6 Su Gamen 
Descriptive Catalogue free. For sale everywhere, 


The C. N. Chadwick Co., 4th Av.& Baltic 8t.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 














BECAUSE there are 


seldom holes to mend 

in Vitality Hosiery. 

VITALITY, “the sock with 
life,’’ is 4 ply, at toe, heel, sole and 

<= back. Black, tan, blue, grey —all fast 
s sanitary colors. Sizes 9 to 12. Four 
times the wear of ordinary socks. The only sock of 
merit ever sokl for less than 25 cents. 

VITALITY Garter Top Hose for Women, “the Hose 
with Life,” is 4 ply at toe, heel, sole and back, and 
also at top to prevent tearing by garter clasp. Closely 
knit, shapely, and comfortable. Extra elastic welt. 

me colors as men's. Sizes 8 to 10. 

VITALITY Garter Hose for Children are the 
Strongest hose ever made for the little folks. 4 ply 
foot, knee and top. No holes for Mothers to meni in 
these hose. Black, andtan. Sizes 5 to 10. 


DARNING 


The Hose with Life, 3 Paits for 50c 


Either Men's, Women's or Children's; state which 
you want; alsosizeand color. Every first class dealer 
can supply you — accept no substitute. If your dealer 
hasn't them, and won't get them, order direct from 
factory —sent prepaid on receipt of price. 








‘ 
} Vitality Hosiery Co. 1629 Mascher St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AN AID FOR THE 


DEAF 


SENT ON TRIAL, ab- 
solutely FREE of ex- 
pense or risk. Address 


W.G.TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 











































A brassy or 
chipped eye- 
let in a shoe 
is like the pro- 
verbial fly in 
the ointment—it 
spoils the whole 
effect. Diamond 
Fast Color Eye- 
lets cannot get 
brassy—the 

color goes clear 

through. They 

will outlast the 

shoe itself and 
look new even 
when the shoe 
is old. 





DIAMOND 


FAST COLOR 


EYELETS 












are 
made of 
a flexible 

material so that 
they cannot chip. 


No rough edges to wear 
and tear your laces. 
Next time you buy 
shoes see to it that 
they are equipped 
with Diamond Fast 
Color Eyelets. Al- 
most all of the best 
shoes have them. 


Here’s how you can 
tell them: Each 
eyelet has stamped upon it this little trade 
mark You will have to look closely 
to see it, but 2/ wi// pay vou fo look. 


We will send you free an interesting 
booklet and samples of our eyelets if you 
will give us your name and address. 





UNITED FAST COLOR 
EYELET CO. 
Boston 


DIAMOND Mass. 


FAST COLOR 


EYELETS 
Prise 





Ho HooKON 


10SE SUPPORTE! 


The Original-The Best~-Gives the 
proper carriage and correct straight 
front figure. Comes off only when you 

Ask your dealer for the 
HOOKON- insist upon the HOOKON 
see that HOOKON isstampea on | 
back of pad.~ None other is 
enuine. Take no substitute 
eware of worthless imita 
tions Sample pair-any 
color- sent on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents 


LB.KLEINERT RUBBE 








R CO, 





The strong stockings 
for children 


As good in every way as any other 
stockings, but better and stronger 


where the’real wear comes — 


Linen #=" 


Thestoutest Irish linen oes is knitted 


right in with the yarn and reinforces the 
knees, heels-and toes without making 
them bulky oruucomfortable. NoMend 
Stockings are practically hole-proof but 
cost no more than ordinary stockings. 


If your dealer hasn't them, don't take some other kind. 
Send us 25 cemts, with your dealer's name and address, 
and we'll send you a sample pair, or six pairs for $1.50. 

Write anyway for NoMend free booklet. 


Laubach Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia 


— 


| cloth skirt with a graduated circular flounce ? 


| rose-pink chiffon cloth. 











| the plaits stitched to hip length. 
| lace vest that you suggest is out of style and inap- 


gilt buckle would be 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Nina Barlow 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 


their full names and addresses. 


A Baby’s Cap for Spring Days 


Will you kindly tell me what I 
shall get for baby to wear on his 
head when he leaves off his winter 
hood? He is now two years and a 
half old, . 





The wee men look very cunning in 
the sailor caps of dark blue serge, of white cloth or 
of white linen. 


To Clean a Feather 

I wish THE JOURNAL 
would publish directions 
for-cleaning a white 
ostrich feather at home. 


If you will invest in a 
quart of clean gasoline 
and souse your feather 
up and down in it a num- 
ber of times, using great 
care not to break it, you 
can easily remove the dirt 
in this way; then hang it 
in the wind. If you are 
careful you can curl it by 
holding it in the steam 
of a boiling kettle and then over a heated plate on 
the kitchen stove, shaking it all the time. 





How to Alter a Circular, Flounced Skirt 


Is there any way of improving a black broad- 
The 
flounce is graduated from six inches in the front to 
twelve inches in the back. gE. L. C. 


Remove your flounce and open each gore, turning 


back the edges to make a small V-shaped opening; + 


make the skirt a few inches shorter. Put your 
flounce back under your skirt rather than over it, 
cutting it off at the top to fit the outline of the 
edges of the skirt; this will give a tunic-skirt effect; 
trim the edges of the upper portion with a black, 
satin-finished fibre braid an inch wide. 


A Suggestion of Pink on a Tan Gown 

I have a champagne-colored voile gown trimmed 
in white lace. This shade is extremely unbecom- 
ing. How can I give a touch of color to it and 
make it stylish ? Mrs. A. J. 


Dip your lace in weak coffee and line it with a 
Add a well-fitting boned 
belt of rose-pink silk. Do not forget to put a little 
fold of the pale pink silk as an outline to the top 
of your lace collar. 


Lace and Dotted Swiss Gown for a Matron 

Will you suggest what I can wear to my son’s 
wedding? It is to be an evening wedding dur- 
ing Easter week. Ihave 
twelve yards of black 
Chantilly lace insertion, 
quite wide, which I would 
like to combine with 
something light. I am 
still quite a young 
woman. 

Mrs. Moore. 

I should suggest that 
you choose fine white 
dotted Swiss to combine 
with your black lace, 
making your skirt a 
shirred, four-gored model 
of floor length with a 
single box-plait inserted 
in each side-front seam. 
Above a deep hem add 
two rows of your insertion four inches apart. 


Use 
your black lace lined with white chiffon cloth for 


a yoke and collar; trim the front of the waist with 
turned-back revers of the lace, and a shirred vest of 
white chiffon cloth. Finish your elbow sleeves 
with ruffles of lace. Order a pattern for this 
blouse from the dealer in your own town, asking 
for No. 1830 for the waist and No. 1831 for the skirt; 
or send to the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, and inclose the price, 
thirty cents. 


An Every-day Shirtwaist Suit 


I am sixteen years old and quite stout. How 
shall I make a school dress of blue and green 
Panama cloth? Would it be stylish with a long 


| vest of green silk covered with white lace? 


LILLIAN. 


Cut your skirt on a seven-gored plaited pattern, 
The silk and 


propriate for a school dress; when lace is used it is 
lined with chiffon, net or sheer China silk. Make 
the blouse with two side plaits at the shoulder-line 
and trim around the neck with a 
circular band giving a collar effect, 
and continue this band down the 
front; it can be made of a soit 
green silk, run with machine 
stitching and edged with a narrow 
gilt soutache braid. Three little 
tabs of the silk finished with small 
gilt buttons may form the closing. 
Use leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves with cuffs to 
match the trimming of 
the waist. A belt of 
the silk run through a 









good looking. Order 
a pattern for this blouse from the dealer in your 
own town, asking for No. 1951; or send to the 
Pattern Bureau, THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, and inclose the price, fifteen cents. 





Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


To Lengthen a Child’s Coat 
Early in the autumn I made my 
little girl a box coat of tan covert 
cloth, but she has grown so rapidly 
this winter that it needs to be 
lengthened about four inches; how 
can I fix this so that the coat can 
be worn this spring? LAURAB. 


Do not be discouraged, for it 
can easily be remedied by adding 
to the bottom a stitched piece of the necessary 
length. In cutting this piece you would do well to 
bring it up the fronts of the coat to end under the 
lapels; the addition should be cut all in one piece 
or mitred at the corners. Order a ;.attern for this 


: 
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coat from the dealer in your own town, asking for 


THE 
Philadelphia, and in- 


No. 1867; or send to the Pattern Bureau, 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
close the price, fifteen cents. 


The Useful Lingerie Blouse 


Do you think I will be repaid for my trouble if I 
make lingerie blouses for the spring and summer / ? 
Will they still be worn ? 

Lingerie blouses will continue to be worn with 
as much popularity as if they were a brand-new 
fashion. 


Quantities of Materials Required 

Which requires the more material, a gored and 
plaited skirt or a circular model? And which 
material do you consider more desirable, Panama 
cloth or voile? A JOURNAL READER. 


Plaited skirts are so wide that the same amount 
of material is required for both these and circular 
skirts. Panama cloth is a 
newer material than voile, 
and has, besides, the advan- 
tage of requiring no lining. 


A “Fisherwoman’s Hem” 
How can I lengthen a 
seven-gored dark blue serge 
skirt? Are hip yokes fash- 
ionable ? AMATEUR. 
It is not practicable to 
lengthen a skirt by adding 
a yoke. 
that you add a “ fisher- 
woman’s hem’? of dark blue 
chiffon broadcloth, if you 
cannot match your serge. 
You will have to piece down each gore with perca- 
line, cutting the lining a little wider so as to add 
extra width to your gores before putting on the hem. 
A pattern for such a skirt can be had. Ask the 





I should suggest | 


dealer in your own town for No. 1599; or send to | 


the Pattern Bureau, THe LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, and inclose the price, fifteen cents. 


Material for a Separate Skirt 


What material, color and style for making would 
you suggest for a separate skirt to wear with white 
lingerie blouses? 1 want this skirt for small, in- 
formal evening occasions and suitable for street 
wear next summer. Miss BLANCHE. 


White cashmere and Panama cloth are excellent 
materials for such a skirt as you require. 


Make | 


this skirt walking length and formed of six gores 


arranged in four triple box-plaits, stitched to hip 
depth. A pattern for this skirt can be had. Ask 
the dealer in your own town for No. 1887; or 
send to the Pattern Bureau, ‘HE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, and inclose the price, 
fifteen cents. 


Trimming for a Little Girl’s Dress 
How can I brighten up my little girl’s school 
dress of dark green mohair? I do not care for 
fancy braids. 
Mrs. K. B. 


Choose a pretty plaid silk 
that will harmonize with 
your dark green; cover some 
button moulds with this silk 
to trim the waist and sleeves ; 
make of it a turnover collar, 
and use it also to pipe the 
edges of your yoke. 


An Evening Coat 

I am very much in need 
of an evening wrap, and as 
I must be economical I want 
to ask you if you think I 
could use a_ three-quarter- 
length black peau de soie 
It is made with a deep yoke, 





coat of mother’s. 
with the skirt portion box-plaited to it, big cuffs 
turning back, large revers, and small turnover collar. 


Is black too old for 
ANXIOUS. 
You could use this black silk coat nicely and give 
it a youthful look by covering the revers, collar 
and deep cuffs with pale blue cloth, trimming this 
cloth with fine black soutache braid put on in rows 
or in scroll design. 


I am eighteen years of age. 
me? 


A Suggestion for a Gray Silk Gown 

I am disappointed in a new gray silk gown, the 
waist of which is trimmed with black lace. It lacks 
the dressy look for evening wear that I wished it 
to have. ELDERLY MATRON. 


I fear the black lace on the gray silk deadens 
your gown. It is a combination that generally 
gives such results. You can remedy this by remov- 
ing your black lace and replacing it with white or 
by cutting away the silk from under your black lace 
and lining it with white chiffon or net. Add a 
boned belt of gray satin. Finish this belt and your 
lace collar with an edging of cloth or silver. 








Pina “n Mee a ah 
FOR FIFTY WEARS 


THOMSON'S 
sSLOVE-FITTING™ 
CORSETS 


have been famous throughout. 
the world for models of excel- 
lency and graceful effect. This 
season we are introducing our 
latest invention, the 


; NEW 
GRAND DUCHESS 
The patented feature (illus- 


trated) consists of a separate trans- 
verse and horizontal section. By 







| a 
=. 
is 


ing all excess flesh from front to 

preserving the flat line at 

n, and permanently 

creating in the figure a rounded 
waist and long flowing lines. 

Price $1 ‘50 to $5 the pax. 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER 
New York én San Fi ieee 





They are called **Glove-Fi ee 
‘ntinenen they fitas well rell and feel 

is as comf fine 
+ dlove. 


















FASHIONED 
HOSE 


The 
Burson 

WIDENED 
is 


the 


only 





hose 


shaped 


without 


All 


other 


shaped 


hose 
























a 
have 
seams 
like 
this 


SHAPED FOOT 


in 


leg 












Above we show the BURSON and the “ others ''"— 
turned inside out — note the difference. 

The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, 
ankle, heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or 
uneven thread anywhere. It keeps its shape. 

‘lhe Burson is the only stocking in the world 

thus knit. 

A new pair for every pair that fails is our 
guarantee. Prices, 25c. and 35c. 

All dealers should have the BURSON 
Lf your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


f AN EYE FoR —, \ 


is Peet's Patent Invisible 
Eye—the eye that holds. 


PEET'S gee EYES 


make a flat seam—no gaps, no 
wrinkles. All sizes in black and 
white. 2 doz. 5c., with spring 
hooks, 10c. Sold in envelopes. 
PEET BROS., Dept. I, 
«Philadelphia, Pa. 


a awiaen art AJ 
Dainty Things for Babies 


Infants’ Goods Exclusively. 


Hanc-made articles our specialty. Send to-day 
for mail-order catalogue. 


“The Baby’s Shop” 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
301 Whitney Building Springfield, Mass. 



















PEET'S 
INVISIBLE EYE 
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The Corset 


that lengthens the waist 


To secure a long waist, yet a small one without 
increasing abdomen and hips, requires the finest 
art of the corsetiere. The genius of the artist is 
shown in the effects produced by the new spring 














No two figures are exactly alike. The 
G-D Justrite Corsets are made in such 
a wide variety of models and sizes 
that every woman may find the 
one exactly suited to herself. 
Ask at the shops for the G-D 
Justrite Corset and don’t 
be persuaded to pur- 
chase any other. 

If not easily ob- 
tainable, write us 
and we will see that you 
are supplied. Made in plain and 
fancy materials from $1 to $5 according 
to quality of fabric. 


Our free book, “JUST THE RIGHT CORSET,” is valuable to women who give 
thought to their appearance. Write for.it. 
































































Gage-Downs Company, 265 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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Rubens 





Infant Shirt 





Made to Fit Children from 
Birth to 9 Years 


<P y 





























A Word to Mothers: 

The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. Itaffords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing cokis and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. ‘lake no other. 
no matter what any unprogressive dlealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write to us. The Kubens Shirt has glaccdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the work!. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 



















The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and ‘ : 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth No Buttons No Trouble 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 


Market Street, Chicago 







































The Handy ‘ Ue i ‘ss cy) ete Costs but 
Oval Cake ; ies ; ~ Five Cents 


_ Have you a little “FAIRY” in. your home? 


FAIRY SOAP 
Pure as the thoughts of Childhood 


The Health of a Nation depends first upon its cleanliness, and cleanliness depends 
upon the free use of good soap and water. All soaps do not cleanse—some lather 
poorly, merely clean off the surface and leave the skin harsh and irritated. 

FAIRY SOAP lathers copiously, cleanses the pores thoroughly and makes the skin 
soft and smooth. It is the one white, floating soap worthy the title of ‘‘best.’’ 


Ask your grocer for FAIRY SOAP, and do not be content with a substitute. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. 
FAIRY SOAP was awarded The Grand Prize (highest possible honor) over 411 competitors at the St. Louis Exposition. 
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A Baby or 


Children of every 
age long for 


Cream of Wheat 


Because it is so good to eat. 


ff dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon 
At delicious dessert 


x 


Sister? 
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